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MarcELLuUS OF ANCYRA. 


Die Christliche Religion hat nichts in der Philosophie 
zu thun, Sie ist ein machtiges Wesen fiir sich, woran 
die gesunkene und leidende Menschheit von Zeit zu 
Zeit sich immer wieder emporgearbeitet hat; und 
indem man ihr diese Wirkung zugesteht, ist sie tiber 
aller Philosophie erhaben und bedarf von ihr keine 
Stiitze. 


Gesprache mit GOETHE von EcCKER- 
MANN, 2 Th. p. 39. 
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VORWORT ZUR ENGLISCHEN AUSGABE. 


Ein theologisches Buch erhalt erst dadurch einen Platz in 
der Weltlitteratur, dass es Deutsch und Englisch gelesen wer- 
den kann. Diese beiden Sprachen zusammen haben auf dem 
Gebiete der Wissenschaft vom Christenthum das Lateinische 
abgelést.. Es ist mir daher eine grosse Freude, dass mein Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte in das Englische iibersetzt worden 
ist, und ich sage dem Uebersetzer sowie den Verlegern meinen 
besten Dank. ; 

Der schwierigste Theil der Dogmengeschichte ist ihr Anfang, 
nicht nur weil in dem Anfang die Keime fiir alle spateren Ent- 
wickelungen liegen, und daher ein Beobachtungsfehler beim 
Beginn die Richtigkeit der ganzen folgenden Darstellung bedroht, 
sondern auch desshalb, weil die Auswahl des wichtigsten Stoffs 
~aus der Geschichte des Urchristenthums und der biblischen 
Theologie ein schweres Problem ist. Der Eine wird finden, dass 
ich zu viel in das Buch aufgenommen habe, und der Andere 
za wenig—vielleicht haben Beide recht; ich kann dagegen nur 
anfihren, dass sich mir die getroffene Auswahl nach wieder- 
holtem Nachdenken und Experimentiren auf’s Neue erprobt hat. 

Wer ein theologisches Buch aufschlagt, fragt gewohnlich | 
zuerst nach dem “Standpunkt”’ des Verfassers. Bei geschicht- 
lichen Darstellungen sollte man so nicht fragen. Hier handelt 
es sich darum, ob der Verfasser einen Sinn hat fiir den Gegen- 


stand den er darstellt, ob er Originales und Abgeleitetes zu 
[* 
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unterscheiden versteht, ob er seinen Stoff volkommen kennt, 
ob er sich der Grenzen des geschichtlichen Wissens bewusst 
ist, und ob er wahrhaftig ist. Diese Forderungen erhalten den 
kategorischen Imperativ ftir den Historiker; aber nur indem 
man rastlos an sich selber arbeitet, sind sie zu erftllen,—so 
ist jede geschichtliche Darstellung eine ethische Aufgabe. Der 
Historiker soll in jedem Sinn ¢veu sein: ob er das gewesen ist, 
darnach soll mann fragen. 


Berlin, am 1. Mai, 1894. 
ADOLF HARNACK. 


THE AUTHOR'S 
EREPACE lO THE ENGLISH EDITION, 


No theological book can obtain a place in the literature of 
the world unless it can be read both in German and in English. 
These two languages combined have taken the place of Latin 
in the sphere of Christian Science. I am therefore greatly 
pleased to learn that my “History of Dogma” has been trans- 
lated into English, and I offer my warmest thanks both to the 
translator and to the publishers. 

The most difficult part of the history of dogma is the be- 
ginning, not only because it contains the germs of all later 
developments, and therefore an error in observation here endangers 
the correctness of the whole following account, but also because 
the selection of the most important material from the history 
of primitive Christianity and biblical theology is a hard problem. 
Some will think that I have admitted too much into the book, 
others too little. Perhaps both are right. I can only reply that 
after repeated consideration and experiment I continue to be 
satisfied with my selection. 

In taking up a theological book we are in the habit of 
enquiring first of all as to the “stand-point” of the Author. In 
a historical work there is no room for such enquiry. The 
question here is, whether the Author is in sympathy with the 
subject about which he writes, whether he can distinguish 
original elements from those that are derived, whether he has 
a thorough acquaintance with his material, whether he is con- 
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scious of the limits of historical knowledge, and whether he is 
truthful. These requirements constitute the categorical impera- 
tive for the historian: but they can only be fulfilled by an 
unwearied self-discipline. Hence every historical study is an 
ethical task. The historian ought to be faithful in every sense 
of the word; whether he has been so or not is the question 
on which his readers have to decide. 


Berlin, ist May, 1894. 
ADOLF HARNACK. 


Te 


FROM THE 
mei nO Ss PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDMION 


The task of describing the genesis of ecclesiastical dogma 
which I have attempted to perform in the following pages, 
has hitherto been proposed by very few scholars, and, properly 
speaking, undertaken by one only. I must therefore crave the 
indulgence of those acquainted with the subject for an attempt 
which no future historian of dogma can avoid. 

At first I meant to confine myself to narrower limits, but 
I was unable to carry out that intention, because the new 
arrangement of the material required a more detailed justifica- 
tion. Yet no one will find in the book, which presupposes 
the knowledge of Church history so far as it is given in the 
ordinary manuals, any repertory of the theological thought of 
Christian antiquity. The diversity of Christian ideas, or of ideas 
closely related to Christianity, was very great in the first cen- 
turies. For that very reason a selection was necessary; but 
it was required, above all, by the aim of the work. The history 
of dogma has to give an account only of those doctrines of 
Christian writers which’ were authoritative in wide circles, or 
which furthered the advance of the development; otherwise 
it would become a collection of monographs, and thereby lose 
its proper value. I have endeavoured to subordinate every- 
thing to the aim of exhibiting the development which led to 
the ecclesiastical dogmas, and therefore have neither, for example, 
communicated the details of the gnostic systems, nor brought 
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forward in detail the theological ideas of Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, etc. Even a history of Paulinism will be sought for 
in the book in vain. It is a task by itself, to trace the after- 
effects of the theology of Paul in the post-Apostolic age. The 
History of Dogma can only furnish fragments here; for it is 
not consistent with its task to give an accurate account of the 
history of a theology the effects of which were at first very 
limited. It is certainly no easy matter to determine what was 
authoritative in wide circles at the time when dogma was first 
_being developed, and I may confess that I have found the 
working out of the third chapter of the first book very difficult. 
But I hope that the severe limitation in the material will be 
of service to the subject. If the result of this limitation 
should be to lead students to read connectedly the manual 
which has grown out of my lectures, my highest wish will be 
gratified. 

There can be no great objection to the appearance of a 
text-book on the history of dogma at the present time. We 
now know in what direction we have to work; but we still 
want a history of Christian theological ideas in their relation 
to contemporary philosophy. Above all, we have not got an 
exact knowledge of the Hellenistic philosophical terminologies 
in their development up to the fourth century. I have keenly 
felt this want, which can only be remedied by well-directed 
common labour. I have made a plentiful use of the contro- 
versial treatise of Celsus against Christianity, of which little 
use has hitherto been made for the history of dogma. On 
the other hand, except in a few cases, I have deemed it in- 
admissible to adduce parallel passages, easy to be got, from 
Philo, Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Porphyry, 
etc.; for only a comparison strictly carried out would have 
been of value here. I have been able neither to borrow such 
from others, nor to furnish it myself. Yet I have ventured 
to submit my work, because, in my opinion, it is possible to 
prove the dependence of dogma on the Greek spirit, without 
being compelled to enter into a discussion of all the details. 

The Publishers of the Encyclopedia Brittannica have allowed 
me to print here, in a form but slightly altered, the articles 
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on Neoplatonism and Manicheism which I wrote for their 
work, and for this I beg to thank them. 

It is now eighty-three years since my grandfather, Gustav 
Ewers, edited in German the excellent manual on the earliest 
history of dogma by Miinter, and thereby got his name asso- 
ciated with the history of the founding of the new study. May 
the work of the grandson be found not unworthy of the clear 
and disciplined mind which presided over the beginnings of 
the young science. 


Giessen, ist August, 1885. 


AUTHOR’S 
PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the two years that have passed since the appearance of 
the first edition I have steadily kept in view the improvement of 
this work, and have endeavoured to learn from the reviews 
of it that have appeared. I owe most to the study of Weiz- 


_ sacker’s work on the Apostolic Age, and his notice of the first 


ae 


edition of this volume in the Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1886, No. 21. The latter, in several decisive passages concern- 
ing the general conception, drew my attention to the fact | 
that I had emphasised certain points too strongly, but had 
not given due prominence to others of equal importance, while 
not entirely overlooking them. I have convinced myself that 
these hints were, almost throughout, well founded, and have 
taken pains to meet them in the new edition. I have also 
learned from Heinrici’s commentary on the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and from Bigg’s “Lectures on the Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria.” peer from these works there has 
appeared very little that could be of significance for my histor- 
ical account; but I have once more independently considered 
the main problems, and in some cases, after repeated reading 
of the sources, checked my statements, removed mistakes and 
explained what had been to briefly stated. Thus, in particular, 
Chapter II. §§ 1-3 of the “Presuppositions,’ also the Third 
Chapter of the First Book (especially Section 6), also in the 
Second Book, Chapter I. and Chapter II. (under B), the Third 
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Chapter (Supplement 3 and excursus on “Catholic and Romish”), 
the Fifth Chapter (under 1 and 3) and the Sixth Chapter 
(under 2) have been subjected to changes and greater additions. 
Finally, a new excursus has been added on the various modes 
of conceiving pre-existence, and in other respects many things 
have been improved in detail. The size of the book has thereby 
been increased by about fifty pages. As I have been misrepre- 
sented by some as one who knew not how to appreciate the 
uniqueness of the Gospel history and the evangelic faith, while 
others have conversely reproached me with making the history 
of dogma proceed from an ‘apostasy’ from the Gospel to 
Hellenism, I have taken pains to state my opinions on both 
these points as clearly as possible. In doing so I have only 
wrought out the hints which were given in the first edition, 
and which, as I supposed, were sufficient for readers. But it 
is surely a reasonable desire when I request the critics in — 
reading the paragraphs which treat of the ‘“Presuppositions,” — 
not to forget how difficult the questions there dealt with are, 
both in themselves and from the nature of the sources, and 
how exposed to criticism the historian is who attempts to 
unfold his position towards them in a few pages. As is self- 
evident, the centre of gravity of the book lies in that which 
forms its subject proper, in the account of the origin of) 
dogma within the Greco-Roman empire. But one should not. 
on that account, as many have done, pass over the beginning 
which lies before the beginning, or arbitrarily adopt a starting- 
point of his own; for everything here depends on where 
-and how one begins. I have not therefore been able to 
follow the well-meant counsel to simply strike out the ‘Presup- 
positions.” 

I would gladly have responded to another advice to work 
up the notes into the text; but I would then have been 
compelled to double the size of some chapters. The form of 
this book, in many respects awkward, may continue as it is 
so long as it represents the difficulties by which the subject 
is still pressed. When they have been removed—and the 
smallest number of them lie in the subject matter—I will 
gladly break up this form of the book and try to give it 
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another shape. For the friendly reception given to it I have © 
to offer my heartiest thanks. But against those who, believing 
themselves in possession of a richer view of the history here 
related, have called my conception meagre, I appeal to the 
beautiful words of Tertullian: “Malumus in scripturis minus, 
si forte, sapere quam contra.”’ 


Marburg, 24th December, 1887. 


AUTHOR’S 
Preece lO LHe THIRD-EDITION 


In the six years that have passed since the appearance of 
the second edition I have continued to work at the book, and 
have made use of the new sources and investigations that have 
appeared during this period, as well as corrected and extended 
my account in many passages. Yet I have not found it ne- 
cessary to make many changes in the second half of the 
_ work. The increase of about sixty pages is almost entirely in 
the first half. 


Berlin, 31st December, 1893. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE HISTORY 


OF DOGMA. 


§ 1. The_Idea_and Task of the History of Dogma. 


I. THE History of Dogma is a discipline of general Church 
History, which has for its object the dogmas of the Church. 
These dogmas are the ‘doctrines of the Christian faithlogic- 
ally formulated and expressed for scientific and apologetic 


purposes, the contents of. which are-a-knowledge of.God, of the 
world, and of the provisions made by God for man’s salvation. | 


The Christian Churches teach them as the truths revealed in 
Holy Scripture, the acknowledgment of -which is the condition 
of the salvation which religion promises. But as the adherents 
of the Christian religion had not these dogmas from the be- 
ginning, so far, at least, as they form a connected system, the 
business of the history of dogma is, in the first place, to as- 
certain the origin of Dogmas (of Dogma), and then secondly, 
to describe their development (their variations). 

z. We cannot draw any hard and fast line between the 
time of the origin and that of the development of dogma; 
they rather shade off into one another. But we shall have to 
look for the final point of division at the time when an arti- 
cle of faith logically formulated and scientifically expressed, 
was first raised to the arésculus comstitutivus eccleste, and 
as such was universally enforced by the Church. Now that 
first happened when the doctrine of Christ, as the pre- 
existent and personal Logos of God, had obtained acceptance 


everywhere in the confederated Churches as the revealed and 
I 
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fundamental doctrine of faith, that is, about the end of the 
third century or the beginning of the fourth. We must there- 
fore, in our account, take this as the final point of division. ' 
As to the development of dogma, it seems to have closed in 
the Eastern Church with the seventh CEcumenical Council (787). 
After that time no further dogmas were set up in the East as 
revealed truths. As to the Western Catholic, that is, the 
Romish Church, a new dogma was promulgated as late as the 
year 1870, which claims to be, and in point of form really 
is, equal in dignity to the old dogmas. Here, therefore, the 
History of Dogma must extend to the present time. Finally, 
as regards the Protestant Churches, they are a subject of spe- 
cial difficulty in the sphere of the history of dogma; for at the 
present moment there is no agreement within these Churches 
as to whether, and in what sense, dogmas (as the word was 
used in the ancient Church) are valid. \But-even if we leave 
the present out of account and fix our attention on the Pro- 
testant Churches of the 16th century, the decision is difficult.» 
For, on the one hand, the Protestant faith, the Lutheran as 
well as the Reformed (and that of Luther no less), presents 


itself as a doctrine of faith which, resting on the Catholic 


canon of scripture, is, in point of form, quite analogous to the 
Catholic doctrine of faith, has a series of dogmas in common 
with it, and only differs in a few. On the other hand, Pro- 


1 Weizsicker, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1886, p. 823 f. says, “It is a question whether 
we should limit the account of the genesis of Dogma to the Antenicene period 
and designate all else as a development of that. This is undoubtedly correct so 
long as our view is limited to the history of dogma of the Greek Church in the 
second period, and the development of it by the GXcumenical Synods. On the other 
hand, the Latin Church, in its own way and in its own province, becomes pro- 
ductive from the days of Augustine onwards; the formal signification of dogma in 
the narrower sense becomes different in the middle ages. Both are repeated in a 
much greater measure through the Reformation. We may therefore, in opposition 
to that division into genesis and development, regard the whole as a continuous 
process, in which the contents as well as the formal authority of dogma are in 
process of continuous development.” This view is certainly just, and I think is 
indicated by myself in what follows. We have to decide here, as so often else- 
where in our account, between rival points of view. The view favoured by me has 
the advantage of making the nature of dogma clearly appear as a product of the 
mode of thought of the early church, and that is what it has remained, in spite 
of all changes both in form and substance, till the present day. 
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testantism has_taken its stand in principle on the Gospel ex- 
clusively, and declared its readiness at all times to test all 
doctrines afresh by a true understanding of the Gospel. The 
Reformers, however, in addition to this, began to unfold a 
conception of Christianity which might be described, in con- 
trast with the Catholic type of religion, as a new conception, 
and which indeed draws support from the old dogmas, but 
changes their original significance materially and formally. 
What this conception was may still be ascertained from those 
writings received by the Church, the Protestant symbols of. 
the 16th century, in which the larger part of the traditionary 
dogmas are recognised as the appropriate expression of the 
Christian religion, nay, as the Christian religion itself.' Ac- 
cordingly, it can neither be maintained that the expression of 
_the Christian faith in the form of dogmas is abolished in the 
Protestant Churches—the very acceptance of the Catholic 
canon as the revealed record of faith is opposed to that view— 
nor that its meaning has remained absolutely unchanged.’ 
The history of dogma has simply to recognise this state of 
things, and to represent it exactly as it lies before us in the 
documents. 

But the point to which the historian should advance here 
still remains an open question. If we adhere strictly to the 
definition of the idea of dogma given above, this much is 
certain, that dogmas were no longer set up after the Formula 
of Concord, or in the case of the Reformed Church, after the 
decrees of the Synod of Dort. It cannot, however, be main- 
tained that they have been set aside in the centuries that 


1 See Kattenbusch. Luther’s Stellung zu den dkumenischen Symbolen, 1883. 


2 See Ritschl. Geschichte des Pietismus, I. p. 80 ff.: 93 ff., II. p. 60 f.: 88 f. “The 
Lutheran view of life did not remain pure and undefiled, hut was limited and 
obscured by the -preponderance of dogmatic interests, Protestantism was not 
delivered from the womb of the Western Church of the middle ages in full power 
and equipment, like Athene from the head of Jupiter. The incompleteness of its 
ethical view, the splitting up of its general conceptions into a series of particular 
dogmas, the tendency to express its beliefs as a hard and fast whole, are defects 
which soon made Protestantism appear to disadvantage in comparison with the 
wealth of medizval theology and asceticism... The scholastic form of pure doctrine 
is really only the provisional, and not the final form of Protestantism.” 
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have passed. since then; for apart from some Protestant Nation- 
al and independent Churches, which are too insignificant and 
whose future is too uncertain to be taken into account here, 
the ecclesiastical tradition of the 16th century, and along with | 
it the tradition of the early Church, have not been abrogated 
in authoritative form. Of course, changes of the greatest 
importance with regard to doctrine have appeared everywhere 
in Protestantism from the 17th century to the present day. 
But these changes cannot in any sense be taken into account 
in a history of dogma, because they have not as yet attained 
a form valid for the Church. However we may judge of these 
changes, whether we regard them as corruptions or improve- 
ments, or explain the want of fixity in which the Protestant 
Churches find themselves, as a situation that is forced on them, — 
or the situation that is agreeable to them and for which they 
are adapted, in no sense is there here a development which 
could be described as history of dogma. 

These facts would seem to justify those who, tike Thomasius , 
and Schmid, carry the history of dogma in Protestantism to 
the Formula of Concord, or, in the case of the Reformed Church, 
to the decrees of the Synod of Dort. But it maybe objected 
to this boundary line; (1) That those symbols have at all times 
attained only a partial authority in Protestantism; (2) That as 
noted above, the dogmas, that is, the formulated doctrines of 
faith have different meanings on different matters in the Pro- 
testant and in the Catholic Churches. “Accordingly, it seems 
advisable within the frame-work of the history of dogma, to 
examine Protestantism only so far as this is necessary for 
obtaining a knowledge of its deviations from the Catholic dogma 
materially and formally, that is, to ascertain the original 
position of the Reformers with regard to the doctrine of the 
Church, a position which is beset with contradictions.» The more 
accurately we determine the relation of the Reformers to 
Catholicism, the more intelligible will be the developments 
which Protestantism has passed through in the course of its 
history. But these developments themselves (retrocession and 
advance) do not belong to the sphere of the history of dogma, 
because they stand in no comparable relation to the course 


\ 
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of the history of dogma within the Catholic Church. As his- 
tory of Protestant doctrines they form a peculiar eee 


province of Church _ history. van AS ROdma + develadnanr [Welge 
Kits 

As to the division of the eh dat er dogma, it consists of (°° '@" 
two main parts. The first has to describe_the origin of dogma, ©° 9 


that is, of the Apostolic Catholic system of doctrine based on  foijw 
the foundation of the tradition authoritatively embodied in the 
creeds and Holy Scripture, and extends to the beginning of 
the fourth century. This may be conveniently divided into 
two parts, the first of which will treat of the preparation, the 
second of the establishment of the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
faith. The second main part, which has to portray the devel-_ 
opment of dogma, comprehends three stages. In the first stage 
the doctrine of faith appears as Theology: and Christology. 
The Eastern Church has never got beyond this stage, although 
it has to a large extent enriched dogma ritually and mystically 
(see the decrees of the seventh council). We will have to shew 
how the doctrines of faith formed in this stage have remained 
for all time in the Church dogmas xar’ éoyyv. The second 
stage was initiated by Augustine. The doctrine of faith appears 
here on the one side completed, and on the other re-expressed 
by new dogmas, which treat of the relation of sin and grace, 
freedom and grace, grace and the means of grace. The number 
and importance of the dogmas that were, in the middle ages, 
really fixed after Augustine’s time, had no relation to the range 
and importance~-of the questions which they raised, and which 
emerged in the course of centuries in consequence of advancing 
knowledge, and not less in consequence of the growing power 
of the Church. Accordingly, in this second stage which com- 
prehends the whole of the middle ages, the Church as an 
institution kept believers together in a larger measure than 
was possible to dogmas. These in their accepted form were | 
too poor to enable them to be the expression of religious 
conviction and the regulator of Church life. On the other 
hand, the new decisions of Theologians, Councils and Popes, 
did not yet possess the authority which could have made them 
incontestable truths of faith. The third stage begins with the 
Reformation, which compelled the Church to fix its faith on 


iy 
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the basis of the theological work~—of the middle ages. Thus 
arose the Roman Catholic dogma which has found in the Vatican 
decrees its provisional settlement. This Roman Catholic dogma, 
as it was formulated at Trent, was moulded in express oppo- 
sition to the Theses of the Reformers. But these Theses 
themselves represent a peculiar conception of Christianity, which 
has its root in the theology of Paul and Augustine, and includes 
either explicitly or implicitly a revision of the whole ecclesi- 
astical tradition, and therefore of dogma also. _The History of 
Dogma in this last stage, therefore, has_a twofold  task.—-It. 
has, on the one hand, to present the Romish dogma as a 
product of the ecclesiastical development of the middle ages 
under the influence of the Reformation faith which was to be 
rejected, and_on the other hand, to portray the conservative new 
formation which.we have in original Protestantism, and determine 
its relation to dogma. A closer examination, however, shews 
that in none of the great confessions does religion live in-- 
dogma, as of old. Dogma everywhere has fallen into the back- 
ground; in the Eastern Church it has given place to ritual, 
in the Roman Church to ecclesiastical instructions, in the 
Protestant Churches, so far as they are mindful of their origin, 
to the Gospel. At the same time, however, the paradoxical’ 
fact is unmistakable that dogma as such is nowhere at this 
moment so powerful as in the Protestant Churches, though by 
their history they are furthest removed from it. Here, however, 
it comes into consideration as an object of immediate religious 
interest, which, strictly speaking, in the Catholic Church is not 
the case.* The Council of Trent was simply wrung from the 
Romish Church, and she has made the dogmas of that council 


1 Tt is very evident how the medizval and old catholic dogmas were transformed 


in the view which Luther originally took of them. In this view we must remember 
that he did away with all the presuppositions of dogma, the infallible Apostolic 
Canon of Scripture, the infallible teaching function of the Church, and the infallible 
Apostolic doctrine and constitution. On this basis dogmas can only be utterances 
which do not support faith, but are supposed by it. But, on the other hand, his 
opposition to all the Apocryphal saints which the Church had created, compelled 
him to emphasise faith alone, and to give it a firm basis in Scripture, in order to 
free it from the burden of tradition. Here then, very soon, first by Melanchthon, 
a summary of articul: fided was substituted for the faith, and the Scriptures recovered 
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in a certain sense innocuous by the Vatican decrees.' In this 
sense, it may be said that the period of development of dogma 
is altogether closed, and that therefore our discipline requires 


their place as a rule. Luther himself, however, is responsible for both, and so it 
came about that very soon the new evangelic standpoint was explained almost 
exclusively by the “abolition of abuses,” and by no means so surely by the trans- 
formation of the whole doctrinal tradition. The classic authority for this is the 
Augsburg confession (“hac fere summa est doctrina apud suos, in qua cerni potest 
nihil inesse, quod discrepet a scripturis vel ab ecclesia Catholica vel ab ecclesia 
Romana.... sed dissensio est de quibusdam abusibus”). The purified catholic 
doctrine has since then become the palladium of the Reformation Churches. The 
refuters of the Augustana have justly been unwilling to admit the mere “ purifying,” 
but have noted in addition that the Augustana does not say everything that was 
urged by Luther and the Doctors (see Ficker, Die Konfutation des Augsburgischen 
Bekenntnisse, 1891). At the same time, however, the Lutheran Church, though not 
so strongly as the English, retained the consciousness of being the true Catholics. 
But, as the history of Protestantism proves, the original impulse has not remained 
inoperative. Though Luther himself all his life measured his personal Christian 
standing by an entirely different standard than subjection to a law of faith; yet, 
however presumptous the words may sound, we might say that in the complicated 
struggle that was forced on him, he did not always clearly understand his own faith. 


1 In the modern Romish Church, dogma is, above all, a judicial regulation 
which one has to submit to, and in certain circumstances submission alone is 
sufficient, fides implicita. Dogma is thereby just as much deprived of its original 
sense and its original authority as by the demand of the Reformers, that every 
thing should be based upon a clear understanding of the Gospel. Moreover, the 
changed position of the Romish Church towards dogma is also shewn by the fact 
that it no longer gives a plain answer to the question as to what dogma is. 
Instead of a series of dogmas definitely defined, and of equal value, there is pre- 
sented an infinite multitude of whole and half dogmas, doctrinal directions, pious 
opinions, probable theological propositions, etc. It is often a very difficult question 
whether a solemn decision has or has not already been taken on this or that 
statement, or whether such a decision is still necessary. Everything that must be 
believed is nowhere stated, and so one sometimes hears in Catholic circles the 
exemplary piety of a cleric praised with the words that “he believes more than is 
necessary.” The great dogmatic conflicts within the Catholic Church, since the 
Council of Trent, have been silenced by arbitrary Papal pronouncements and 
doctrinal directions. Since one has simply to accommodate oneself to these as laws, 
it once more appears clear that dogma has become_a judicial regulation, administered 
by the Pope, which is carried out in an administrative way and loses itself in an 
endless casuistry. We do not mean by this to deny that dogma has a decided 
value for the pious Catholic as a summary of the faith, But in the Catholic 
Church it is no longer piety, but obedience that is decisive. The solidarity with 
the orthodox Protestants may be explained by political reasons, in order, from 
political reasons again, to condemn, where it is necessary, all Protestants as heretics 
and revolutionaries, 
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a statement such as belongs to a series oF nistonical phenosces 
that has been completed. yee! I ae 

3. -Lhe--Ghurch--has seabed her faith, that y religion 
itself, in her dogmas. Accordingly, one very important busi- — 
ness of the History of Dogma is to exhibit the unity that exists 
‘in the dogmas of a definite period, and to shew how the several 
dogmas are connected with one another and what leading 
ideas they express. But, as a matter of course, this undertaking 
has its limits in the degree of unanimity which actually existed 
in the dogmas of the particular period. It may be shewn with- 
out much difficulty, that a strict though by no means absolute 
unanimity is expressed only in the dogmas of the Greek Church. 
The peculiar character of the western post-Augustinian eccle- 
siastical conception of Christianity, no longer finds a clear 
expression in dogma, and still less is this the case with the 
conception of the Reformers. The reason of this is that 
Augustine, as well as Luther, disclosed a new conception 
of Christianity, but at the same time appropriated the old 
dogmas.’ But neither Baur’s nor Kliefoth’s method of writing 
the history of dogma has done justice to this fact. Not 
Baur’s, because, notwithstanding the division into six periods, 
it sees a uniform process in the development of dogma, a 
process which begins with the origin of Christianity and has 
run its course, as is alleged, in a strictly logical way. Not 
Kliefoth’s, because, in the dogmas of the Catholic Church 
which the East has never got beyond, it only ascertains the 
establishment of one portion of the Christian faith, to which 
the parts still wanting have been successively added in later 
times.” In contrast with this, we may refer to the fact that 
we can clearly distinguish three styles of building in the 
history of dogma, but only three; the style of Origen, that of 
Augustine,and that of the Reformers. But the dogma of the ~ 
eee suleuptinian arin as well” as that of Luther, does not 


a As ’ 


¢ ( i J 4 ta OSs 
1 See the discussions of Biedermann (Christliche Dogmatik. 2 Ed. p. 150 f.) about 
what he calls the law of stability in the history of religion. 


2 See Ritschl’s discussion of the methods of the early histories of dogma in the 
Jahrb, f. Deutsche Theologie, 1871, p. 181 ff. 
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in any way represent itself as a new building, not even as 
the mere extension of an old building, but as a complicated 
rebuilding, and by no means in harmony with former styles, 
because neither Augustine nor Luther ever dreamed of building 
independently.’ This perception leads us to the most peculiar 
phenomenon which meets the historian of dogma, and which 
must determine his method. 

Dogmas arise, develop themselves and are made serviceable 
to new aims; this in all cases takes place through Theology. 
But Theology is dependent on innumerable factors, above all 
on the spirit of the time; for it lies in the nature of theology 
that it desires to make its object intelligible. Dogmas are 


the product of theology, not-inversely; of a theology nohcouen 


which, as a rule, was in correspondence with the faith of the 
time. The critical view of history teaches this: first we 
have the Apologists and Origen, then the councils of Nice 
and Chalcedon; first the Scholastics, and the Council of 
Trent. In consequence of this, dogma bears the mark of all 
the factors on which the theology was dependent. That is 
one point. But the moment in which the product of theology 
became dogma, the way which led to it must be obscured;. 
for, according to the conception of the Church, dogma can be 
nothing else than the revealed faith itself. Dogma is regarded 
not as the exponent, but as the basis of theology, and there- 
fore the product of theology having passed into dogma limits, 
and criticises the work of fees both past and future. ° 

That is the second point. It follows from this that the his- 
tory of the Christian religion embraces a very complicated 
relation of ecclesiastical dogma and theology, and that the 


1 Tn Catholicism, the impulse which proceeded from Augustine has finally proved 
powerless to break the traditional conception of Christianity, as the Council of Trent 
and the decrees of the Vatican have shewn. For that very reason the development 
of the Roman Catholic Church doctrine belongs to the history of dogma. Pro- 
testantism must, however, under all circumstances be recognised as a new thing, 
which indeed in none of its phases has been free from contradictions. 


2 Here then begins the ecclesiastical theology which takes as its starting-point 
the finished dogma it strives to prove or harmonise, but very soon, as experience has 
shewn, loses its firm footing in such efforts and so occasions new crises. 
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ecclesiastical conception of the significance of theology cannot 
at all do justice to this significance. The ecclesiastical scheme 
which is here formed and which denotes the utmost concession 
that can be made to history, is to the effect that theology gives 
expression only to the form of dogma, while so far as it is 
ecclesiastical theology, it presupposes the unchanging dogma, 
z.e., the substance of dogma. But this scheme, which must 


always leave uncertain what the form really is, and what the 


substance, is in no way applicable to the actual circumstances. 
So far, however, as itis itself an article of faith it is an object 
of the history of dogma. Ecclesiastical dogma when put on 
its defence must at all times take up an ambiguous posi- 


. tion towards theology, and ecclesiastical theology a corre- 


sponding position towards dogma; for they are condemned to 
perpetual uncertainty as to what they owe each other, and 
what they have to fear from each other. The theological 
Fathers of dogma have almost without exception failed to 
escape being condemned by dogma, either because it went 
beyond them, or lagged behind their theology. The Apolo- 
gists, Origen and Augustine may be cited in support of this; 
and even in Protestantism, mutates mutandis, the same thing 
has been repeated, as is proved by the fate of Melanchthon 
and Schleiermacher. On the other hand, there have been 
few theologians who have not shaken some article of the 
traditional dogma. We are wont to get rid of these funda- 
mental facts by hypostatising the ecclesiastical principle or 
the common ecclesiastical spirit, and by this normal hypo- 
stasis, measuring, approving or condemning the doctrines of 


_the theologians, unconcerned about the actual conditions and 


frequently following a hysteron-proteron. But this is a view 
of history which should in justice be left to the Catholic 
Church, which indeed cannot dispense with it. The critical 
history of dogma has, on the contrary, to shew above all how 
an ecclesiastical theology has arisen; for it can only give 
account of the origin of dogma in connection with this main 
question. The horizon must be taken here as wide as possi- 
ble; for the question as to the origin of theology can only 
be answered by surveying all the relations into which the 
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Christian religion has entered in naturalising itself in the 
world and subduing it. When ecclesiastical dogma has once 
been created and recognised as an immediate expression 
of the Christian religion, the history of dogma has only to. 
take the history of theology into account so far as it has 
‘been active in the formation of dogma. Yet it must always 
keep in view the peculiar claim of dogma to be a criterion 
and not a product of theology. But it will also be able to 
shew how, partly by means of theology and partly by other 
means—for dogma is also dependent on ritual, constitution, 
and the practical ideals of life, as well as on the letter, 
whether of Scripture, or of tradition no longer understood — 
<dogma in its development and re-expression has continually dog wid - 
changed, according to the conditions under which the Church ¢e) ter 
was placed. > If dogma is originally the formulation of Christian 
faith as Greek culture understood it and justified it to itself, 
then dogma has never indeed lost this character, though it 
has been radically modified in later times. It is quite as 
important to keep in view the tenacity of dogma as its 
changes, and in this respect the Protestant way of writing 
history, which, here as elsewhere in the history of the Church, 
is more disposed to attend to differences than to what is per- 
manent, has much to learn from the Catholic. But as the 
Protestant historian, as far as possible, judges of the progress 
of development in so far as it agrees with the Gospel in its 
documentary form, he is still able to shew, with all deference 
to that tenacity, that dogma has been so modified and used 
to the best advantage by Augustine and Luther, that its Chris- 
tian character has in many respects gained, though in other 
respects it has become further and further alienated from that 
character. In proportion as the traditional system of dogmas 
lost its stringency it became richer. In proportion as it was 
stripped by Augustine and Luther of its apologetic philosophic 
tendency, it was more and more filled with Biblical ideas, 
though, on the other hand, it became more full of contradic- 
tions and less impressive. 

This outlook, however, has already gone beyond the limits 
fixed for these introductory paragraphs and must not be pur- 
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sued further. To treat zz adstracto of the method of the 
history of ‘dogma in relation to the discovery, grouping and 
interpretation of the material is not to be recommended; for 
general rules to preserve the ignorant and half instructed from 


overlooking the important, and laying hold of what is not 


important, cannot be laid down. Certainly everything depends 
on the arrangement of the material; for the understanding of 
history is to find the rules-according to which the phenomena 


should be grouped, and every advance in the knowledge of ~~ 
history is inseparable from an accurate observance of these 


rules. We must, above all, be on our guard against preferring 
one principle at the expense of another in the interpretation 
of the origin and aim of particular dogmas. The most diverse 
factors have at all times been at work in the formation of 
dogmas. Next to the effort to determine the doctrine of reli- 
gion according to the fixzs religionts, the blessing of salvation, 


the following may have been the most important. (1) The _ 
conceptions and sayings contained in the canonical Scriptures. 


(2) The doctrinal tradition originating in earlier epochs of the — 
Church, and no lotiger understood. (3) The needs of worship 
and organisation. (4) The effort to adjust the doctrine of 


‘religion to the prevailing doctrinal opinions. (5) Political and 


social circumstances, (6) The changing moral ideals of life, 
(7) The so-called logical consistency, that is the abstract ana- 
logical treatment of one dogma according to the form of another. 
(8) The effort to adjust different tendencies and contradictions 
in, the Church. (9) The endeavour to reject once for all a 
doctrine regarded as erroneous. (10) The sanctifying power of 
blind custom. The method of explaining everything wherever 
possible by “the impulse of dogma to unfold itself,” must be 
given up as unscientific, just as all empty abstractions whatsoever 
must be given up as scholastic and mythological. Dogma _ has 


had its history in the individual living man and nowhere else. _ 


As soon as one adopts this statement in real earnest, that 
medizval realism must vanish to which a man so often thinks 
himself superior while imbedded in it all the time. Instead of 
investigating the actual conditions in which believing and intel- 


ligent men have been placed, a system of Christianity has been — 
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constructed from which, as from a Pandora’s box, all doctrines 
which in course of time have been formed, are extracted, and 
in this way legitimised as Christian. The simple fundamental 
_proposition that that only is Christian which can be established 
authoritatively bythe Gospel, has never yet received justice 
in the history of dogma. Even the following account will in 
all probability come short in this point; for in face of a pre- 
vailing false tradition the application of a simple principle to 
every detail can hardly TES at the first attempt. 


Pe het ~ , . be Aes) Bilin 


Explanation as to the Conception and Tash of the 
fiistory of Dogma. 


No agreement as yet prevails with regard to the concep- 
tion of the history of dogma. Miinscher (Handbuch der Christl. 
D. G. 3rd ed. I. p. 3 f.) declared that the business of the 
history of dogma is “To represent all the changes which the~ 
theoretic part of the Christian doctrine of religion has gone 
through from its origin up to the present, both in form and 
substance,” and this definition held sway for a long time. Then 
it came to be noted that the question was not about changes 
that were accidental, but about those that were historically 
necessary, that dogma has a relation to the Church, and that it 
represents a rational expression of the faith. Emphasis was put 
sometimes on one of these elements and sometimes on the other. 
Baur, in particular, insisted on the first; V. Hofmann, after the 
example of Schleiermacher, on the second, and indeed exclu- 
sively (Enéyklop. der theol. p. 257 f.: “The history of dogma 
is the history of the Church confessing the faith in words”’). 
Nitzsch (Grundriss der Christl. D. G. I. p. 1) insisted on the 
third: “The history of dogma is the scientific account of the 
origin and development of the Christian system of doctrine 
or that part of historical theology which presents the history 
of the expression of the Christian faith in notions, doctrines 
and doctrinal systems.’ Thomasius has combined the second 
and third by conceiving the history of dogma as the history 
of the development of the ecclesiastical system of doctrine. 
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But even this conception is not sufficiently definite, inasmuch 
as it fails to do complete justice to the special peculiarity of 
the subject. 

Ancient and modern usage does certainly seem to allow the 
word dogma to be applied to particular doctrines, or to a 
uniform system of doctrine, to fundamental truths, or to opin- 
ions, to theoretical propositions or practical rules, to statements 
of belief that have not been reached by a process of reasoning, 
as well as to those that bear the marks of such a process. 
But this uncertainty vanishes on closer examination. We then 
see that there is always an authority at the basis of dogma, 
which gives it to those who recognise that authority the 
signification of a fundamental truth “gue sine scelere prodi non 
poterit” (Cicero Quest. Acad. IV. 9). But, therewith at the 
same time is introduced into the idea of dogma a social element 
(see Biedermann, Christl. Dogmatik. 2 Edit. Il. p. 2 f.); the 
confessors of one and the same dogma form a community. 

There can be no doubt that these two elements are also 
demonstrable in Christian dogma, and therefore we must reject 
all definitions of the history of dogma which do not take them 
into account. If we define it as the history of the understand- 
ing of Christianity by itself, or as the history of the changes 
of the theoretic part of the doctrine of religion or the like, 
we shall fail to do justice to the idea of dogma in its most 
general acceptation. We cannot describe as dogmas, doctrines 
such as the Apokatastasis, or the Kenosis of the Son of God, 
without coming into conflict with the ordinary usage of lan- 
guage and with ecclesiastical law. 

If we start, therefore, from the supposition that Christian 
dogma is an ecclesiastical doctrine which presupposes revela- 
tion as its authority, and therefore claims to be strictly bind- 
ing, we shall fail to bring out its real nature with anything 
like completeness. That which Protestants and Catholics call 
dogmas, are not only ecclesiastical doctrines, but they~are - 
also: (1) theses expressed in abstract terms, forming together 
a unity, and fixing the contents of the Christian religion as 
a knowledge of God, of the world, and of the sacred history 
under the aspect of a proof of the truth. But (2) they have 
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also emerged at a definite stagé of the history of the Christian 
religion ; they shew in their conception as such, and in many 
details, the influence of that stage, viz., the Greek period, and 
they have preserved this character in spite of all their recon- 
structions and additions in after periods. This view of dogma 
cannot be shaken by the fact that particular historical facts, 
miraculous or not miraculous are described as dogmas; for 
here they are regarded as such only in so far as they have 
got the value of doctrines which have been inserted in the 
complete structure of doctrines and are, on the other hand, 
members of a chain of proofs, viz., proofs from prophecy. 

But as soon as we perceive this, the parallel between the 
ecclesiastical dogmas and those of ancient schools of philosophy 
appears to be in point of form complete. The only difference 
is that revelation is here put as authority in the place of 
human knowledge, although the later philosophic schools ap- 
pealed to revelation also. The theoretical as well as the prac- 
tical doctrines which embraced the peculiar conception of the 
world and the ethics of the school, together with their ratio- 
nale, were described in these schools as dogmas. Now, in so 
far as the adherents of the Christian religion possess dogmas in 
this sense, and form a community which has gained an-un- 
derstanding of its religious faith by analysis and by scien- 
tific definition and grounding, they appear as a great philo- 
sophic school in the ancient sense of the word. But they differ 
from such a school in so far as they have always eliminated 
the process of thought which has led to the dogma, looking 
upon the whole system of dogma as a revelation and there- 
fore, even in respect of the reception of the dogma, at least 
at first, they have taken account not of the powers of human 
understanding, but of the Divine enlightenment which is be- 
stowed on all the willing and the virtuous. In later times, 
indeed, the analogy was far more complete, in so far as the 
Church reserved the full possession of dogma to a circle of 
consecrated and initiated individuals. Dogmatic Christianity is 
therefore a definite stage in the history oe? the development of 
‘Christianity. It corresponds to the antique mode of thought, 
but has nevertheless continued to a very great extent in the 
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_ following epochs, though subject to great transformations. Dog- 
matic Christianity stands between Christianity as the religion 
of the Gospel, presupposing a personal experience and dealing 
with disposition and conduct, and Christianity as a religion 
of cultus, sacraments, ceremonial and obedience, in short of su- 
perstition, and it can be united with either the one or the 
other. In itself and in spite of all its mysteries it is always 


intellectual Christianity, and therefore there is always the dan-> 


ger here that as knowledge it may supplant religious faith, or 
connect it with a doctrine of religion, instead of with God and 
a living experience. 

If then the discipline of the history of dogma is to.be what_ 
its name ‘purports, its object is the very dogma which is so 
formed, and its fundamental problem will be to discover how 
it has arisen. In the history of the canon our method of pro- 
cedure has for long been to ask first of all, how the canon 
originated, and then to examine the changes through which 
it has passed. We must proceed in the same way with the 
history of dogma, of which the history of the canon is simply 
a part. Two objections will be raised against this. In the 
first place, it will be said that from the very first the Christian 
religion has included a definite religious faith as well as a 
definite ethic, and that therefore Christian dogma is as original 
as Christianity itself, so that there can be no question about 
a genesis, but only as to a development or alteration of dogma 
within the Church. Again it will be said, in the second place, 
that dogma as defined above, has validity only for a definite 
epoch in the history of the Church, and that it is therefore 
quite impossible to write a comprehensive history of dogma 
in, the sense we have indicated. 

As to the first objection, there can of course be no doubt 
that the Christian religion is founded on a message, the con- 
tents of which are a definite belief in God and in Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent, and that the promise of salvation is at- 
tached to this belief. But faith in the Gospel and the later dog- 
mas of the Church are not related to each other as theme 
and the way in which it is worked out, any more than the 
dogma of the New Testament canon is only the explication 
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of the original reliance of Christians on the word of their 
Lord and the continuous working of the Spirit; but in these 
later dogmas an entirely new element has entered into the 
conception of religion. The message of religion appears here 
clothed in a knowledge of the world and of the ground of the 
world which had already been obtained without any reference 
_ to it, and therefore religion itself has here become a doctrine 
which has, indeed, its certainty in the Gospel, but only in part 
derives its contents from it, and which can also be appro- 
priated by such as are neither poor in spirit nor weary 
and heavy laden. Now, it may of course be shewn that a 
philosophic conception of the Christian religion is possible, 
and began to make its appearance from the very first, as in 
the case of Paul. But the Pauline gnosis has neither been 
simply identified with the Gospel by Paul himself (1 Cor. III. 
eet: XII. 3: Phil. I. 18) nor‘is it analogous to the later 
dogma, not to speak of being identical with it. The charac- 
teristic of this dogma is that it represents itself in no sense 
as foolishness, but as wisdom, and at the same time desires to 
be regarded as the contents of revelation itself. .Dogma_ in its 
conception and development 4s a work of the Greek spirit, on 


j the soil of the Gospel. By comprehending in itself and giving~ 


excellent expression to the religious conceptions contained in 
-Greek philosophy and the Gospel, together with its Old Testa- 
ment basis; by meeting the search for a revelation as well as 
the desire for a universal knowledge; by subordinating itself 
to the aim of the Christian religion to bring a Divine life to 
humanity as well as to the aim of philosophy to know the 
world: it became the instrument by which the Church con- 
quered the ancient world and educated the modern nations. 
But this dogma—one cannot but admire its formation or 
fail to regard it as a great achievement of the spirit, which 
never again in the history of Christianity has made itself at 
home with such freedom and boldness in religion—is the 
product of a comparatively long history which needs to be 
deciphered; for it is obscured by the completed dogma. The 
Gospel itself is not_dogma, for belief in the Gospel provides 


room for knowledge only so far as it is a state of feeling and 
om 2 
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course of action, that is a definite form of life. Between 
practical faith in the Gospel and the historico-critical account 
of the Christian religion and its history, a third element can 
no longer be thrust in without its coming into conflict with 
faith, or with the historical data—the only thing left is the 
practical task of defending the faith. But a_ third element 
has been thrust into the history of this religion, viz., dogma, 
(that is, the philosophical means which were used in early — 
times for the purpose of making the Gospel intelligible 
chave been fused with the contents of the Gospel and raised — 
to dogma. This dogma, next to the Church, has become a 
real world power, the pivot in the history of the Christian 
religion. The transformation of the Christian faith into dogma 
is indeed no accident, but has its reason in the spiritual char- 
acter of the Christian religion, which at all times will feel the 
need of a scientific apologetic.’ But the question here is not 
as to something indefinite and general, but as to the definite 
dogma formed in the first centuries, and binding even yet. 

This already touches on the second objection which was 
raised above, that dogma, in the given sense of the word, was 
too narrowly conceived, and could not in this conception be 
applied throughout the whole history of the Church. This 
_ objection would only be justified, if our task were to carry 
the history of the development of dogma through the whole 
history of the Church. But the question is just whether we 
are right in proposing such a task. The Greek Church has 
no history of dogma after the seven great Councils, and it is 
incomparably more important to recognise this fact than to 


1 Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, Vol. I. p. 123. “Christianity as religion is 
absolutely inconceivable without theology; first of all, for the same reasons which 
called forth the Pauline theology. As a religion it cannot be separated from the 
religion of its founder, hence not from historical knowledge. And as Monotheism 
and belief in a world purpose, it is the religion of reason with the inextinguish- 
able impulse of thought. The first gentile Christians therewith gained the proud 
consciousness of a gnosis.” But of ecclesiastical Christianity which rests on dogma 
ready made, as produced by an earlier epoch, this conception holds good only in 
a very qualified way; and of the vigorous Christian piety of the earliest and of 


every period, it may also be said that it no less feels the impulse to think against 
reason than with reason. 
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register the theologoumena which were later on introduced by 
individual Bishops and scholars in the East, who were partly 
influenced by the West. Roman Catholicism in its dogmas, 
though, as noted above, these at present do not very clearly 
characterise it, is to-day essentially—that is, so far as it is 
religion—what it was 1500 years ago, viz., Christianity as 
understood by the ancient world. The changes which dogma 
‘has experienced in the course of its development in western 
Catholicism are certainly deep and radical: they have, in 
point of fact, as has been indicated in the text above, modified 
the position of the Church towards Christianity as dogma. 
But as the Catholic Church herself maintains that she adheres 
to Christianity in the old dogmatic sense, this claim of hers 
cannot be contested. She has embraced new things and 
changed her relations to the old, but still preserved the old. 
But she has further developed new dogmas according to the 
scheme of the old. The decrees of Trent and of the Vatican 
are formally analogous to the old dogmas. Here, then, a his- 
tory of dogma may really be carried forward to the present 
day without thereby shewing that the definition of dogma 
given above is too narrow to embrace the new doctrines. 
Finally, as to Protestantism, it has been briefly explained 
above why the changes in Protestant systems of doctrine are 
not to be taken up into the history of dogma. Strictly speak- 
ing, dogma, as dogma, has had no development in Protes- 
tantism, inasmuch as a secret note of interrogation has been 
here associated with it from the very beginning. But the old 
dogma has continued to be a power in it, because of its ten- 
dency to look back and to seek for authorities in the past, 
and partly in the original unmodified form. The dogmas of 
the fourth and fifth centuries have more influence to-day in 
wide circles of Protestant Churches than all the doctrines 
which are concentrated around justification by faith. Deviations 
from the latter are borne comparatively easy, while as a rule, 
deviations from the former are followed by notice to quit the 
Christian communion, that is, by excommunication. The his- 
torian of to-day would have no difficulty in answering the 
question whether the power of Protestantism as a Church lies 
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at present in the elements which it has in common with the 
old dogmatic Christianity, or in that by which it is distinguished 
from it. Dogma, that is to say, that type of Christianity 
which was formed in ecclesiastical antiquity, has not been sup- 
pressed even in Protestant Churches, has really not been 
modified or replaced by a “new conception of the Gospel. 
But, on the other hand, who could deny that the Reformation 
began to disclose such a conception, and that this new con- 
ception was related in a very different way to the traditional 
dogma from that of the new propositions of Augustine to the 
dogmas handed down to him? Who could further call in 
question that, in consequence of the reforming impulse in 
Protestantism, the way was opened up for a conception which 
does not identify Gospel and dogma, which does not disfigure 
the latter by changing or paring down its meaning while 
failing to come up to the former? But the historian who has 
to describe the formation and changes of dogma can take no 
part in these developments. It is a task by itself more 
rich and comprehensive than that of the historian of dogma, 
to portray the diverse conceptions that have been formed of 
the Christian religion, to portray how strong men and weak 
men, great and little minds have explained the Gospel outside 
and inside the frame-work of dogma, and how under the 
cloak, or in the province of dogma, the Gospel has had its 
own peculiar history. But the more limited theme must not 
be put aside. For it can in no way be conducive to historical 
knowledge to regard as indifferent the peculiar character of 
the expression of Christian faith as dogma, and allow the 
history of dogma to be absorbed in a general history of the 
various conceptions of Christianity. Such a “liberal” view ° 
would not agree either with the teaching of history or with 
the actual situation of the Protestant Churches of the present 
day: for it is, above all, of crucial importance to perceive that 
it is a peculiar stage in the development of the human spirit 
which is described by dogma. On this stage, parallel with 
dogma and inwardly united with it, stands a definite psycho- 
logy, metaphysic and natural philosophy, as well as a view 
of history of a definite type. This is the conception of the 
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world obtained by antiquity after almost a thousand years’ 
labour, and it is the same connection of theoretic perceptions 
and practical ideals which it accomplished. This stage on 
which the Christian religion has also entered we have in no 
way as yet transcended, though science has raised itself above 
it.’ But the Christian religion, as it was not born of the cul- 
ture of the ancient world, is not for ever chained to it. The 
form and the new contents which the Gospel received when 
it entered into that world have only the same guarantee of 
endurance as that world itself. And that endurance is limited. 
We must indeed be on our guard against taking episodes for 


_ decisive crises. But every episode carries us forward, and 


retrogressions are unable to undo that progress. The Gospel 
since the Reformation, in spite of retrograde movements which 
have not been wanting, is working itself out of the forms 
which it was once compelled to assume, and a true compre- 
hension of its history will also contribute to hasten this process. 


> Ff freex 


1. The definition given above, p. 17: ‘Dogma in its con- 
ception and development is a work of the Greek spirit on 
the soil of the Gospel,” has frequently been distorted by my 
critics, as they have suppressed the words “on the soil of the 
Gospel.’ But these words are decisive. The foolishness of 
identifying dogma and Greek philosophy never entered my 
mind; on the contrary, the peculiarity of ecclesiastical dogma 
seemed to me to lie in the very fact that, on’ the one hand, . 
it gave expression to Christian Monotheism and_thecentral_ 
significance of the person of Christ, and, on the other hand, 


comprehended this religious faith and the historical knowledge 


1 Tn this sense it is correct to class dogmatic theology as historical theology, 
as Schleiermacher has done. If we maintain that for practical reasons it must be 
taken out of the province of historical theology, then we must make it part of 
practical theology. By dogmatic theology here, we understand the exposition of 
Christianity in the form of Church doctrine, as it has been shaped since the 
second century. As distinguished from it, a branch of theological study must be 
conceived which harmoniséS the historical exposition of the Gospel with the 
general state of knowledge of the time. The Church can as little dispense with 
such a discipline as there can be a Christianity which does not account to itself 
for its basis and spiritual contents, 
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connected with it in a philosophic system. I have given 
quite as little ground for the accusation that I look upon 
the whole development of the history of dogma as a patho- 
logical process within the history of the Gospel. I do not 
even look upon the history of the origin of the Papacy as 
such a process, not to speak of the history of dogma. But 
the perception that “everything must happen as it has happened”’ 
does not absolve the historian from the task of ascertaining 
the powers which have formed the history, and distinguishing 
between original and later, permanent and transitory, nor from 
the duty of stating his own opinion. 

2, Sabatier has published a thoughtful treatise on “ Christian 
Dogma: its Nature and its Development,” I agree with the 
author in this, that in dogma—rightly understood—two ele- 
ments are to be distinguished, the religious proceeding from 
the experience of the individual or from the religious spirit 
of the Church, and the intellectual. or theoretic. But I regard 
as false the statement which he makes, that the intellectual 
element in dogma is only the symbolical expression of reli- 
gious experience. The intellectual element is itself again to 
be differentiated. On the one hand, it certainly is the attempt 
to give expression to religious feeling, and so far is symboli- 
cal; but, on the other hand, within the Christian religion it 
belongs to the essence of the thing itself, inasmuch as this 
not only awakens feeling, but has a quite definite content 
which determines and should determine the feeling. In this 
sense Christianity without dogma, that is, without a clear 
expression of its content, is inconceivable. But that does-not— 
justify the unchangeable permanent significance of that dogma 
which has once been formed under definite historical conditions. 

3. The word “dogmas” (Christian dogmas) is, if I see correctly, 
used among us in three different senses, and hence spring 
all manner of misconceptions and errors. By dogmas are de- 
noted: (4) The historical doctrines of the Church. (2) The 
historical facts on which the Christian religion is reputedly or 
actually founded. (3) Every definite exposition of the contents 
of Christianity is described as dogmatic. In contrast with this — 
‘the attempt has been made in the following presentation to 
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use dogma only in the sense first stated. When I speak, therefore, 
of the decomposition of dogma, I mean by that, neither the 
historical facts which really establish the Christian religion, nor 
do I call in question the necessity for the Christian and the 
Church to have a creed. My criticism refers not to the general 
genus dogma, but to the species, viz., the defined dogma, as 
it was formed on the soil of the ancient world, and is still a 
power, though under modifications. 


§ 2. History of the History of Dogma. | 


The history of dogma as a historical and critical discipline 
had its origin in the last century through the works of Mosheim, 
C. W. F. Walch, Ernesti,..Lessing and Semler...Lange gave 
to the world in 1796 the first attempt at a history of dogma 
as a special branch of theological study. The theologians of 
the Early and Medizval Churches have only transmitted histories 
of Heretics and of Literature, regarding dogma as unchangeable. ' 
This presupposition is so much a part of the nature of Catholicism 
that it has been maintained till the present day. It is there- 
fore impossible for a Catholic to make a free, impartial and 
scientific investigation of the history of dogma.* There have, 
indeed, at almost all times before the Reformation, been critical 
efforts in the domain of Christianity, especially of western 
Christianity, efforts which in some cases have led to the proof 


i “See Eusebius’ preface to his Church History. Eusebius in this work set 
himself a comprehensive task, but in doing so he never in the remotest sense 
thought of a history of dogma. In place of that we have a history of men “who 
from generation to generation proclaimed the word of God orally or by writing, 
and a history of those who by their passion for novelties, plunged themselves into 
the greatest errors. 


2 See for example, B. Schwane, Dogmengesch. d. Vornicinischen Zeit, 1862, 
where the sense in which dogmas have no historical side is first expounded, and 
then it is shewn that dogmas, “notwithstanding, present a certain side which 
permits a historical consideration, because in point of fact they have gone through 
historical developments.” But these historical developments present themselves 
simply either as solemn promulgations and explications, or as private theologica] 
speculations, 
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of the novelty and inadmissibility of particular dogmas, But, 
as a rule, these efforts were of the nature of a polemic. against 
the dominant Church. They scarcely prepared the way for, 
far less produced a historical view of, dogmatic tradition.* The 
progress of the sciences’ and the conflict with Protestantism 
could here, for the Catholic Church, have no other effect than 
that of leading to the collecting, with great learning, of material 
for the history of dogma,” the establishing of the consensus pa- 
trum et doctorum, the exhibition of the necessity of a continuous 
explication of dogma, and the description of the history of 
heresies pressing in from without, regarded now as unheard- 
of novelties, and again as old enemies in new masks, The 
modern Jesuit-Catholic historian indeed exhibits, in certain 
circumstances, a manifest indifference to the task of establishing 
the semper zdem in the faith of the Church, but this indif- 
ference is at present regarded with disfavour, and, besides, is 
only an apparent one, as the continuous though inscrutable 


1 Tf we leave out of account the Marcionite gnostic criticism of ecclesiastical 


Christianity, Paul of Samosata and Marcellus of Ancyra may be mentioned as 
men who, in the earliest period, criticised the apologetic Alexandrian theology 
which was being naturalised (see the remarkable statement of Marcellus in Euseb. 
C. Mare. 1. 4: 76 rot déyparos bvona THe avbpwrivys Exera: Bovays TE nal yywpys 
“.7.A., which I have chosen as the motto of this book). We know too little of 
Stephen Gobarus (VI. cent.) to enable us to estimate his review of the doctrine of 
the Church and its development (Photius Bibl. 232). With regard to the middle 
ages (Abelard “Sic et Non”), see Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklarung im MA., 
1875. Hahn Gesch. der Ketzer, especially in the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries, 
3 vols., 1845. Keller, Die Reformation und die alteren Reform-Parteien, 1885. 


2 See Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 2 vols., 1881, especi- 
ally vol. I. p. 1 ff. 363 ff. 494 ff. (“Humanism and the science of history”). The 
direct importance of humanism for illuminating the history of the middle ages is 
very little, and least of all for the history of the Church and of dogma. The 
only prominent works here are those of Saurentius Valla and Erasmus. The 
criticism of the scholastic dogmas of the Church and the Pope began as early as 


the 12th century. For the attitude of the Renaissance to religion, see Burckhardt, 
Die Cultur der Renaissance; 2 vols., 1877. 


*  Baronius, Annals Eccles. XI. vol. 1588-1607. Chief work: Dionysius 
Petavius, Opus de theologicis dogmatibus. 4 vols. (incomplete) 1644-1650. See 


further Thomassin, Dogmata theologica. 3 vols. 1684-1689, 


t 
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guidance of the Church by the infallible teaching of the Pope 
is the more emphatically maintained. 


It. may be maintained that the Reformation suas the way 
for a critical treatment of the history of dogma.’ But even 
in Protestant Churches, at first, historical investigations remained 


1 See Holtzmann, Kanon und Tradition, 1859. Mase, Handbuch der protest, 
Polemik. 1878. Joh. Delitszch, Das Lehrsystem der rém, Kirche, 1875. New 
revelations, however, are peice and bold assumptions leading that way are not 
favoured: See Schwane, above work p. 11: “The content of revelation is not 
enlarged by the decisions or teaching of the Church, nor are new revelations added 
in course of time.... Christian truth cannot therefore in its content be completed 
by the Church, nor has she ever claimed the right of doing so, but always where 
new designations or forms of dogma became necessary for the putting down of 
error or the instruction of the faithful, she would always teach what she had 
received in Holy Scripture or in the oral tradition of the Apostles.” Recent 
Catholic accounts of the history of dogma are Klee, Lehrbuch der D.G. 2 vols. 
1837, (Speculative). Schwane, Dogmengesch. der Vornicinischen Zeit, 1862, der 
patrist. Zeit, 1869; der Mittleren Zeit, 1882. Bach, Die D.G. des MA. 1873. There 
is a wealth of material for the history of dogma in Kuhn’s Dogmatik, as well as 
in the great controversial writings occasioned by the celebrated work of Bellarmin; 
Disputationes de controversiis Christiane fidei adversus hujus temporis heereticos, 
1581-1593. It need not be said that, in spite of their inability to treat the history 
of dogma historically and critically, much may be learned from these works, and 
some other striking monographs of Roman Catholic scholars. But everything in 
history that is fitted to shake the high antiquity and unanimous attestation of the 
Catholic dogmas, becomes here a problem, the solution of which is demanded, 


though indeed its carrying out often requires a very exceptional intellectual 
subtlety. 


2 Historical interest in Protestantism has grown up around the questions as to 
the power of the Pope, the significance of Councils, or the Scripturalness of the 
doctrines set up by them, and about the meaning of the Lord’s supper, of the 
conception of it by the Church Fathers; (see Cicolampadius and Melanchthon.) 
Protestants were too sure that the doctrine of justification was taught in the 
scriptures to feel any need of seeking proofs for it by studies in the history of 
dogma, and Luther also dispensed with the testimony of history for the dogma of 
the Lord’s supper. The task of shewing how far and in what way Luther and 
the Reformers compounded with history has not even yet been taken up. And yet 
there may be found in Luther’s writings surprising and excellent critical comments 
on the history of dogma and the theology of the Fathers, as well as genial con- 
ceptions which have certainly remained inoperative; see especially the treatise 
“Von den Conciliis und Kirchen,” and his judgment on different Church Fathers. 
In the first edition of the Zoc/ of Melanchthon we have also critical material for 
estimating the old systems of dogma. Calvin’s depreciatory estimate of the Trini- 
tarian and Christological Formula, which, however, he retracted at a later period 
is well known, 
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under the ban of the confessional system of doctrine and were 
used only for polemics.' Church history itself up to the 18th 
century was not regarded as a theological discipline in the 
strict sense of the word; and the history of dogma existed only 
within the sphere of dogmatics as a collection of testimonies 
to the truth, ¢heologia patristica. It was only after the ma- 
terial had been prepared in the course of the 16th and 17th 
centuries by scholars of the various Church parties, and, 
above all, by excellent editions of the Fathers,” and after Piet- 
ism had exhibited the difference between Christianity and Ec- 
clesiasticism, and had begun to treat the traditional confessional 
structure of doctrine with indifference,* that a critical investi- 
gation was entered on. 

The man who was the Erasmus of the 18th century, neither 
orthodox nor pietistic, nor rationalistic, but capable of appre- 
ciating all these tendencies; familiar with English, French and 
Italian literature; influenced by the spirit of the new English 


1 Protestant Church history was brought into being by the Interim, Flacius 
being its Father; see his Catalogus Testium Veritatis, and the so-called Magdeburg 
Centuries, 1559-1574; also Jundt., Les Centuries de Magdebourg, Paris, 1883. Von 
Engelhardt (Christenthum Justin’s, p. 9 ff.) has drawn attention to the estimate of 
Justin in the Centuries, and has justly insisted on the high importance of this first 
attempt at a criticism of the Church Fathers. Kliefoth (Einl. in d. D.G. 1839) has 
the merit of pointing out the somewhat striking judgment of A. Hyperius on 
the history of dogma. Chemnitz, Examen concilii Tridentini, 1565. Forbesius 
a Corse (a Scotsman). Instructiones historico-theologiz de doctrina Christiana, 
‘1645. 


2 The learning, the diligence in collecting, and the carefulness of the Bene- 
dictines and Maurians, as well as of English, Dutch and French theologians, such 
as Casaubon, Vossius, Pearson, Dallius, Spanheim, Grabe, Basnage, etc. have never 
since been equalled, far less surpassed. Even in the literary, historical and higher 
criticism these scholars have done splendid work, so far as the confessional dogmas 
did not come into question. 


3 See especially, G. Arnold, Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie, 1699 : 
also Baur, Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtsschreibung, p. $4 ff.; Floring, G. 
Arnold als Kirchenhistoriker, Darmstadt, 1883. The latter determines correctly the 
measure of Arnold’s importance. His work was the direct preparation for an 
impartial examination of the history of dogma, however partial it was in itself. 
Pietism, here and there, after Spener, declared war against scholastic dogmatics as 
a hindrance to piety, and in doing so broke the ban under which the knowledge 
of history lay captive, 
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Science,’ while avoiding all statements of it that would endanger 
positive Christianity :. John Lorenz Mosheim, treated Church 
history in the spirit of his great teacher Leibnitz,? and by 
impartial analysis, living reproduction, and methodical artistic 
formy raised it for the first time to the rank of a science. In 
his monographic works also, he endeavours to examine impar- 
tially the history of dogma, and to acquire the historic stand- 
point between the estimate of the orthodox dogmatics and 
that of Gottfried Arnold. Mosheim, averse to all fault-finding 
and polemic, and abhorring theological crudity as much as 
pietistic narrowness and undevout Illuminism, aimed at an 
actual correct knowledge of history, in accordance with the 
principle of Leibnitz, that the valuable elements which are 
everywhere to be found in history must be sought out and 
recognised. And the richness and many-sidedness of his mind 
qualified him for gaining such a knowledge. But his latitudi- 
narian dogmatic standpoint as well as the anxiety to awaken 
no controversy or endanger the gradual naturalising of a new 
science and culture, caused him to put aside the most impor- 
tant problems of the history of dogma and devote his attention 
to political Church history as well as to the more indifferent 
historical questions. The opposition of two periods which he 
endeavoured peacefully to reconcile could not in this way be 
permanently set aside.* In Mosheim’s sense, but without the 


1 The investigations of the so-called English Deists about the Christian religion 
contain the first, and to some extent a very significant free-spirited attempt at a 
critical view of the history of dogma (see Lechler, History of English Deism, 1841). 
But the criticism is an abstract, rarely a historical one. Some very learned works 
bearing on the history of dogma were written in England against the position of 
the Deists, especially by Lardner: see also at an earlier time Bull, Defensio 
fidei nic. 

2 Calixtus of Helmstidt was the forerunner of Leibnitz with regard to Church 
history. But the merit of having recognised the main problem of the history of 
dogma does not belong to Calixtus. By pointing out what Protestantism and 
Catholicism had in common he did not in any way clear up the historical-critical 
problem. On the other hand the Consensus repetitus of the Wittenberg theologians 
shews what fundamental questions Calixtus had already stirred. 


3 Among the numerous historical writings of Mosheim may be mentioned 
specially his Dissert. ad hist. Eccles. pertinentes. 2 vols. 1731-1741, as well as 
the work: “De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum M. Commentarii,” 1753: 
see also “‘Institutiones hist. Eccl,” last Edition, 1755. 
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spirit of that great man, C. W. F. Walch taught on the subject 
and described the religious controversies of the Church with 
an effort to be impartial, and has thus made generally acces- 
sible the abundant material collected by the diligence of earlier 
scholars.!_ Walch, moreover, in the ‘‘Gedanken von der Ge- 


schichte der Glaubenslehre,’ 1756, gave the impulse that was 


needed to fix attention on the history of dogma as a special 
discipline. The stand-point which he took up was_still that 
of subjection to ecclesiastical dogma, but without confessional 
narrowness. Ernesti in his programme of the year 1759, “De 
theologiz historic et dogmatice conjungende necessitate,” 
gave eloquent expression to the idea that Dogmatic is a posi- 
tive science which has to take its material from history, but 
that history itself requires a devoted and candid study, on 
account of our being separated from the earlier epochs by a 
complicated tradition.” He has also shewn in his celebrated 
‘« Antimuratorius,” that an impartial and critical investigation 
of the problems of the history of dogma, might render the 
most effectual service to the polemic against the errors of 
Romanism. Besides, the greater part of the dogmas were already 
unintelligible to Ernesti, and yet during his lifetime the, way 
was opened up for that tendency in theology, which, prepared 
in Germany by Chr. Thomasius, supported by English writers, 
drew the sure principles of faith and life from what is called 


1 Walch, “Entwurf einer vollstandigen Historie der Ketzereien, Spaltungen und 
Religionsstreitigkeiten bis auf die Zeiten der Reformation.” 11 Thle (incomplete), 
1762-1785. See also his “Entwurf einer vollsténdigen Historie der Kirchenver- 
sammlungen,” 1759, as well as numerous monographs on the history of dogma. 
Such were already produced by the older Walch, whose “ Histor, theol. Einleitung 
in die Religionsstreitigkeiten der Ey. Luth. Kirche,” 5 vols. 1730-1739, and 
“ Flistor.-theol. Einleit. in die Religionsstreitigkeiten welche sonderlich ausser der 
Ev. Luth. Kirche entstanden sind 5 Thle,” 1733-1736, had already put polemics 
behind the knowledge of history (see Gass. “Gesch. der protest. Dogmatik,” 3rd 
Vol: jp.. 205, ff), 


* Opuse. p. 576 f.: “Ex quo fit, ut nullo modo in theologicis, quae omnia e 
libris antiquis hebraicis, grecis, latinis ducuntur, possit aliquis bene in definiendo 
versari et a peccatis multis et magnis sibi cavere, nisi litteras et historiam assumat.” 
The title of a programme of Crusius, Ernesti’s opponent, “De dogmatum Christi- 
anorum historia cum probatione dogmatum non confundenda,” 1770, is significant 
of the new insight which was steadily making way. 
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reason, and therefore was not only indifferent to the system 
of dogma, but felt it more and more to be the tradition of 
unreason and of darkness. Of the three requisites of a historian; 
knowledge of his subject, candid criticism, and a capacity for 
finding himself at home in foreign interests and ideas, the 
Rationalistic Theologians who had outgrown Pietism and passed 
through the school of the English Deists and of Wolf, no longer 
possessed the first, a knowledge of the subject, to the same 
extent as some scholars of the earlier generation. The second, 
free criticism, they possessed in the high degree guaranteed 
by the conviction of having a rational religion; the third, the 
power of comprehension, only in a very limited measure. They 
had lost the idea of positive religion, and with it a living and 
just conception of the history of religion. 

In the history of thought there is always need for an appar- 
ently disproportionate expenditure of power, in order to produce 
an advance in the development. And it would appear as ifa 
certain self-satisfied narrow-mindedness within the progressing 
ideas of the present, as well as a great measure of inability 
even to understand the past and recognise its own dependence 
on it, must make its appearance, in order that a whole genera- 
tion may be freed from the burden of the past. It needed 
the absolute certainty which Rationalism had found in the 
religious philosophy of the age, to give sufficient courage to 
subject to historical criticism the central dogmas on which the 
Protestant system as well as the Catholic finally rests, the 
dogmas of the canon and inspiration on the one hand, and 
of the Trinity and Christology on the other. The work of 
Lessing in this respect had no great results. We to-day see in 
his theological writings the most important contribution to the 
understanding of the earliest history of dogma, which that 
period supplies; but we also understand why its results were 
then so trifling. This was due, not only to the fact that 
Lessing was no theologian by profession, or that his historical 
observations were couched in aphorisms, but because, like 
Leibnitz and Mosheim, he had a capacity for appreciating 
the history of religion which forbade him to do violence to 
that history or to sit in judgment on it, and because his 
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philosophy in its bearings on the case allowed him to seek no 
more from his materials than an assured understanding of them ; 
in a word again, because he was no theologian. The Ration- 
alists, on the other hand, who within certain limits were no 
less his opponents than the orthodox, derived the strength of 
their opposition to the systems of dogma, as the Apologists 
of the second century had already done with regard to poly- 
theism, from their religious belief and their inability to estimate 
these systems historically. That, however, is only the first 
impression which one gets here from the history, and it is 
~ everywhere modified by other impressions. In the first place, 
there is no mistaking a certain latitudinarianism in several 
prominent theologians of the rationalistic tendency. Moreover, 
the attitude to the canon was still frequently, in virtue of the 
Protestant principle of scripture, an uncertain one, and it was 
here chiefly that the different types of rational supernaturalism 
were developed. Then, with all subjection to the dogmas of 
Natural religion, the desire for a real true knowledge was 
unfettered and powerfully excited. Finally, very significant 
attempts were made by some rationalistic theologians to explain 
in a real historical way the phenomena of the history of dogma, 
and to put an authentic and historical view of that history in 
the place of barren pragmatic or philosophic categories. 

The special zeal with which the older rationalism applied 
itself to the investigation of the canon, either putting aside 
the history of dogma, or treating it merely in the frame-work 
of Church history, has only been of advantage for the treat- 
ment of our subject. It first began to be treated with thor- 
oughness when the historical and critical interests had become 
more powerful than the rationalistic. After the important 
labours of\Semler, which here, above all, have wrought in the 
interests of freedom,’ and after some monographs on the history 


t Semler, Einleitung zu Baumgartens evang. Glaubenslehre, 1759: also Geschichte 
der Glaubenslehre, zu Baumgartens Untersuch. theol. Streitigkesten, 1762-1764. 
Semler paved the way for the view that dogmas have arisen and been gradually 
developed under definite historical conditions. He was the first to grasp the 
problem of the relation of Catholicism to early Christianity, because he freed the 
early Christian documents from the letters of the Canon. Schréckh (Christl. 
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of dogma, '=S. G. Lange for the first time treated the history 
of dogma as a special subject.? Unfortunately, his compre- 
hensively planned and carefully written work, which shews a 
real understanding of the early history of dogma, remains in- 
complete. Consequently, W. Miinscher, in his learned manual, 
which was soon followed by his compendium of the history 
of dogma, was the first to produce a complete presentation 
of our subject.* Miinscher’s compendium is a counterpart 
to Giesler’s Church history; it shares with that the merit of 
drawing from the sources, intelligent criticism and impartiality, 
but with a thorough knowledge of details it fails to impart 
a real conception of the development of ecclesiastical dogma. 
The division of the material into particular /ocz, which, in three 
sections, is carried through the whole history of the Church, 
makes insight into the whole Christian conception of the dif- 
ferent epochs impossible, and the prefixed “General History 


Kirchengesch., 1786) in the spirit of Semler described with impartiality and care 
the changes of the dogmas. 


1 Rossler, Lehrbegriff der Christlichen Kirche in den 3 ersten Jahrb., 1775; 
also, Arbeiten by Burscher, Heinrich, Staudlin, etc., see especially, Loffler’s “ Ab- 
handlung welche eine kurze Darstellung der Entstehungsart der Dreieinigkeit 
enthalt, 1792, in the translation of Souverain’s Le Platonisme devoilé, 1700. The’ 
question as to the Platonism of the Fathers, this fundamental question of the 
history of dogma, was raised even by Luther and Flacius, and was very vigorously 
debated at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, after the 
Socinians had already affirmed it strongly. The question once more emerges on 
German soil in the church history of G. Arnold, but cannot be said to have 
received the attention it deserves in the 150 years that have followed (see the 
literature of the controversy in Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, p. 580 f.). Yet 
the problem was first thrust aside by the speculative view of the history of 
christianity. 


2 Lange. Ausfiihr. Gesch. der Dogmen, oder der Glaubenslehre der Christl. 
Kirche nach den Kirchenvater ausgearbeitet. 1796. 


3 Miinscher, Handb. d. Christl. D. G. 4 vols. first 6 Centuries 1797-1809; Lehr- 
buch, 1st Edit. 1811; 3rd Edit. edited by v. Colln, Hupfeld and Neudecker, 1832- 
1838. Planck’s epoch-making work: Gesch. der Verdnderungen und der Bildung 
unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs. 6 vols. 1791-1800, had already for the most 
part appeared. Contemporary with Miinscher are Wundemann, Gesch. d. Christl. 
Glaubenslehren vom Zeitalter des Athanasius bis auf Gregor. d. Gr. 2 Thle. 
1789-1799; Miinter, Handbuch der alteren Christl. D. G. hrsg. von Ewers. 2 yols. 
1802-1804; Stiudlin, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik und Dogmengeschichte, 1800, last 
Edition 1822, and Beck, Comment. hist. decretorum religionis Christianze, 1801. 
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of Dogma,” is far too sketchily treated to make up for that 
defect. Finally, the connection between the development of 
dogma and the general ideas of the time is not sufficiently 
attended to. A series of manuals followed the work of Miin- 
scher, but did not materially advance the study.! The com- 
pendium of Baumgarten Crusius,* and that of F. K. Meier, * 
stand out prominently among them. The work of the former 
is distinguished by its independent learning as well as by the 
discernment of the author that the centre of gravity of the 
subject lies in the so-called general history of dogma.* The 
work of Meier goes still further, and accurately perceives that 
the division into a general and special history of dogma must 
be altogether given up, while it is also characterised by an 
accurate setting and proportional arrangement of the facts. ° 
The great spiritual revolution at the beginning of our cen- 
tury, which must in every respect be regarded as a reaction 
against the efforts of the rationalistic epoch, changed also the 
conceptions of the Christian religion and its history. It appears 
therefore plainly in the treatment of the history of dogma. 
The advancement and deepening of Christian life, the zealous 


1 Augusti, Lehrb. d. Christl. D. G. 1805. 4 Edit. 1835. Berthold, Handb. der 
D. G. 2 vols. 1822-1823. Schickedanz, Versuch einer Gesch. d. Christl. Glaubens- 
lehre, etc. 1827. Ruperti, Geschichte der Dogmen, 1831. Lenz, Gesch. der Christl. 
Dogmen. 2 parts. 1834-1835. J. G. V. Engelhardt, Dogmengesch. 1839. See also 
Giesler, Dogmengesch. 2 vols. edited by Redepenning, 1855: also Illgen, Ueber 
den Werth der Christl. D. G. 1817. 


9 


2 Baumgarten Crusius, Lehrb. d. Christl, D. G. 1852: also conpendium d. Christ. 
D. G.2 parts 1830-1846, the second part edited by Hase. 


3 Meier, Lehrb. d. 'D. G 1840, 2nd Edit. revised by G. Baur 1854. 


4 The “Special History of Dogma,’ in Baumgarten Crusius, in which every 
particular dogma is by itself pursued through the whole history of the Church, is 
of course entirely unfruitful. But even the opinions which are given in the 
“General History of Dogma,” are frequently very far from the mark (Cf. e.¢., § 14 
and p. 67), which is the more surprising as no one can deny that he takes a 
scholarly view of history. 


5 Meier’s Lehrbuch is formally and materially a very important piece of work, 
the value of which has not been sufficiently recognised, because the author followed 
neither the track of Neander nor of Bauer. Besides the excellences noted in the 
text, may be further mentioned, that almost everywhere Meier has distinguished 
correctly between the history of dogma and the history of theology, and has given 
an account only of the former. \ 
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study of the past, the new philosophy which no longer thrust 
history aside, but endeavoured to appreciate it in all its phe- 
nomena as the history of the spirit, all these factors co-oper- 
ated in begetting a new temper, and accordingly, a new 
estimate of religion proper and of its history,~There were 
three tendencies in theology that broke up rationalism; that 


which was identified with the names of eenlee mene and _ 


‘Neander, that of the «Hegelians; and that of the Confession- 


_alists. The first two were soon divided into a right and a left, — 


in so far as they included conservative and critical interests 
from their very commencement. The conservative elements 
have been used for building up the modern confessionalism, 
which in its endeavours to go back to the Reformers has never 
actually got beyond the theology of the Formula of Concord, 
the stringency of which it has no doubt abolished by new 
theologoumena and concessions of all kinds. All these ten- 
dencies have in common the effort to gain a real comprehen- 
sion of history and be taught by it, that is, to allow the idea 
of development to obtain its proper place, and to comprehend 
the power and sphere of the individual. In this and in the 
deeper conception of the nature and significance of positive 
religion, lay the advance beyond Rationalism. And yet the 
wish to understand history, has in great measure checked the 
effort to obtain a true knowledge of it, and the respect for 
history as the greatest of teachers, has not resulted in that 
supreme regard for facts which distinguished the critical ration- 
alism. the speculative pragmatism, which, in the Hegelian 
School, was put against the “lower pragmatism,” and was 
rigorously carried out with the view of exhibiting the unity 
of history, not only neutralised the historical material, in so 
far as its concrete definiteness was opposed, as phenomenon, 
to the essence of the matter, but also curtailed it in a suspi- 
cious way, as may be seen, for example, in the works of 
Baur. Moreover, the universal historical suggestions which the 
older history of dogma had given were not at all, or only 
very little regarded. The history of dogma was, as it were, 
shut out by the watchword of the immanent development of 
the spirit in Christianity. The disciples of Hegel, both of the 
3 
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right and of the left, were, and still are, agreed in this watch- 
word,! the working out of which, including an apology for the 
course of the history of dogma, must be for the advancement 
of conservative theology. But at the basis of the statement 
that the history of Christianity is the history of the spirit, 
there lay further a very one-sided conception of the nature 
of religion, which confirmed the false idea that religion is 
theology. It will always, however, be the imperishable merit 
of Hegel’s great disciple, F. Chr. Baur, in theology, that he 
was the first who attempted to give a uniform general idea 
of the history of dogma, and to live through the whole process 
in himself, without renouncing the critical acquisitions of the 
18th century.” His brilliantly written manual of the history of 
dogma, in which the history of this branch of theological 
science is relatively treated with the utmost detail, is, however, 
in material very meagre, and shews in the very first propo- 
sition of the historical presentation an abstract view of history. * 
Neander, whose “ Christliche Dogmengeschichte,’ 1857, is distin- 


1 Biedermann (Christl. Dogmatik. 2 Edit. 1 vol. p. 332 f.) says, “The history 
of the development of the Dogma of the Person of Christ will bring before us 
step by step the ascent of faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ to its metaphysical 
basis in the nature of his person. This was the quite normal and necessary way 
of actual faith, and is not to be reckoned as a confused mixture of heterogeneous 
philosophical opinions.... The only thing taken from the ideas of contemporary 
philosophy was the special material of consciousness in which the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity was at any time expressed. The process of this doctrinal development 
was an inward necessary one.” 

2 Baur, Lehrbuch der Christl. D. G. 1847. 3rd Edit. 1867: also Vorles. iiber 
die Christ]. D. G. edited by F. Baur, 1865-68. Further the Monographs, “Ueber 
die Christl. Lehre v. d. Verséhnung in ihrer gesch. Entw.” 1838: Ueber die Christ. 
Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit u. d. Menschwerdung.” 1841: etc. D. F. Strauss, preceded 
him with his work: Die Christl. Glaubenslehre in ihrer gesch. Entw. 2 vols. 1840-41. 
From the stand-point of the Hegelian right we have: Marheineke, Christl. D. G. 
edited by Matthias and Vatke, 1849. From the same stand-point, though at the 
same time influenced by Schleiermacher, Dorner wrote “The History of the Person 
of Christ.” 

3 See p. 63: “As Christianity appeared in contrast with Judaism and Heathenism, 
and could only represent a new and peculiar form of the religious consciousness 
in distinction from both, reducing the contrasts of both to a unity in itself, so 
also the first difference of tendencies developing themselves within Christianity, 
must be determined by the relation in which it stood to Judaism on the one hand, 
and to Heathenism on the other.” Compare also the very characteristic introduc- 
tion to the first volume of the “ Vorlesungen.” 
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guished by the variety of its points of view, and keen appre- 
hension of particular forms of doctrine, shews a far more lively 
and therefore a far more just conception of the Christian reli- 
gion. But the general plan of the work, (General history of 
dogma—/ocz, and these according to the established scheme), 
proves that Neander has not succeeded in giving real expres- 
sion to the historical character of the study, and in attaining 
a clear insight into the progress of the development. ' 

Kliefoth’s thoughtful and instructive, “Einleitung in die Dog- 
mengeschichte,” 1839, contains the programme for the concep- 
tion of the history of dogma characteristic of the modern 
confessional theology. In this work the Hegelian view of 
history, not without being influenced by Schleiermacher, is 
so represented as to legitimise a return to the theology of 
the Fathers. In the successive great epochs of the Church 
several circles of dogmas have been successively fixed, so 
that the respective doctrines have each time been adequate- 
ly formulated.’ Disturbances of the development are due 
to the influence of sin, Apart from this, Kliefoth’s conception 
is in point of form equal to that of Baur and Strauss, in so 
far as they also have considered the theology represented by 
themselves as the goal of the whole historical development. 
The only distinction is that, according to them, the next fol- 
lowing stage always cancels the preceding, while according to 
Kliefoth, who, moreover, has no desire to give effect to mere 
traditionalism, the new knowledge is added to the old. The 
new edifice of true historical knowledge, according to Kliefoth, 

is raised on the ruins of Traditionalism, Scholasticism, Pietism, 
Rationalism and Mysticism. Thomasius (Das Bekenntniss der 

1 Hagenbach’s Manual of the history of dogma, might be put alongside of 
Neander’s work. It agrees with it both in plan and spirit. But the material of 
‘the history of dogma, which it offers in superabundance, seems far less connectedly 
worked out than by Neander. In Shedd’s history of Christian doctrine the Ameri- 
cans possess a presentation of the history of dogma worth noting, 2 vols. 3 Edit. 
1883. The work of Fr. Bonifas. Hist. des Dogmes. 2 vols. 1886, appeared after 
the death of the author and is not important. 

2 No doubt Kliefoth also maintains for each period a stage of the disintegration 
of dogma, but this is not to be understood in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Besides, there are ideas in this introduction which would hardly obtain the approval 
of their author to-day. 
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evang.-luth. Kirche in der Consequenz seines Princips, 1848) has, 
after the example of Sartorius, attempted to justify by history the 
Lutheran confessional system of doctrine from another side, by 
representing it as the true mean between Catholicism and the 
Reformed Spiritualism. This conception has found much appro- 
bation in the circles of Theologians related to Thomasius, as 
against the Union Theology. But Thomasius is entitled to the 
merit of having produced a Manual of the history of dogma which 
represents in the most worthy manner ' the Lutheran confessional 
view of the history of dogma. The introduction, as well as 
the selection and arrangement of his material, shews that 
Thomasius has learned much from Baur. The way in which 
he distinguishes between central and peripheral dogmas is, 
accordingly, not very appropriate, especially for the earliest 
period. The question as to the prigin of dogma and theology 
is scarcely even touched by him. But he has an impression 
that the central dogmas contain for every period the whole of 
Christianity, and that they must therefore be apprehended in this 
sense.” The presentation is dominated throughout by the idea 
of the self-explication of dogma, though a malformation has 
to be admitted for the middle ages,* and therefore the for- 
mation of dogma is almost everywhere justified as the testi- 
mony of the Church represented as completely hypostatised, 
and the outlook on the history of the time is put into the 


1 Thomasius’ Die Christl. Dogmengesch. als Entwickel. Gesch des Kirchl. Lehr- 
begriffs. 2 vols. 1874-76. 2nd Edit. intelligently and carefully edited by Bonwetsch. 
and Seeberg, 1887. (Seeberg has produced almost a new work in vol. II.) From 
the same stand-point is the manual of the history of dogma by H. Schmid, 1859, 
(in the 4th Ed. revised and transformed into an excellent collection of passages 
from the sources by Hauck, 1887) as well as the Luther. Dogmatik (Vol. II. 1864: 
Der Kirchenglaube) of Kahnis, which, however, subjects particular dogmas to a 
freer criticism. 

gasee) Viole li penta: 

3 See Vol. I. p. 11. “The first period treats of the development of the great 
main dogmas which were to become the basis of the further development (the 
Patristic age). The problem of the second period was, partly to work up this 
material theologically, and partly to develop it. But this development, under the 
influence of the Hierarchy,%fell into false paths, and became partly, at least, corrupt 
(the age of Scholasticism), and therefore a reformation was necessary. It was 
reserved for this third period to carry back the doctrinal formation, which had 
become abnormal, to the old sound paths, and on the other hand, in virtue of the 
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background. But narrow and insufficient as the complete view 
here is, the excellences of the work in details are great, in 
respect of exemplary clearness of presentation, and the discrim- 
inating knowledge and keen comprehension of the author for 
religious problems. The most important work done by Thoma- 
sius is contained in his account of the history of Christology. 

In his outlines of the history of Christian dogma (Grundriss 
der Christl. Dogmengesch. 1870), which unfortunately has not 
been carried beyond the first part (Patristic period), F. 
Nitzsch, marks an advance in the history of our subject. The 
advance lies, on the one hand, in the extensive use he makes 
of monographs on the history of dogma, and on the other 
hand, in the arrangement. Nitzsch has advanced a long way 
on the path that was first entered by F. K. Meier, and has 
arranged his material in a way. that far excels all earlier 
attempts. The general and special aspects of the history of 
‘dogma are here almost completely worked into one,’ and in 
the main divisions, “Grounding of the old Catholic Church doc- 
trine,”’ and “Development of the old Catholic Church doctrine,” 
justice is at last done to the most important problem which 
the history of dogma presents, though in my opinion the 
division is not made at the right-place, and the problem is 
not so clearly kept in view in the execution as the arrange- 
ment would lead one to expect.* Nitzsch has freed himself 
from that speculative view of the history of dogma which 
reads ideas into it. No doubt idea and motive on the one 
hand, form and expression on the other, must be distinguished 
for every period. But the historian falls into vagueness as 


regeneration of the Church which followed, to deepen it and fashion it according 
to that form which it got in the doctrinal systems of the Evangelic Church, while 
the remaining part fixed its own doctrine in the decrees of Trent (period of the 
Reformation.).” This view of history, which from the Christian stand-point, will 
allow absolutely nothing to be said against the doctrinal formation of the early 
Church, is a retrogression from the view of Luther and the writers of the “Cen- 
turies,” for these were well aware that the corruption did not first begin in the 
middle ages. 

1 This fulfils a requirement urged by Weizsicker (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 
1866, p. 170 ff.). 
2 See Ritschl’s Essay, “Ueber die Methode der Alteren Dogmengeschichte” 
(Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1871. p. 191 ff.) in which the advance made by Nitzsch 
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soon as he seeks and professes to find behind the demonstrable 
ideas and aims which have moved a period, others of which, 
as a matter of fact, that period itself knew nothing at all. 
Besides, the invariable result of that procedure is to concen- 
trate the attention on the theological and philosophical points 
of dogma, and either neglect or put a new construction on 
the most concrete and important, the expression of the reli- 


gious faith itself. Rationalism has been reproached with | 


“throwing out the child with the bath,” but this is really 
worse, for here the child is thrown out while the bath is 


is estimated, and at the same time an arrangement proposed for the treatment of 
the earlier history of dogma which would group the material more clearly and 
more suitable than has been done by Nitzsch. After having laid the foundation 
for a correct historical estimate of the development of early Christianity in his 
work “Entstehung der Alt-Katholischen Kirche,” 1857, Ritschl published an epoch- 
making study in the history of dogma in his “ History of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion and reconciliation,’ 2 edit. 1883. We have no superabundance of good 
monographs on the history of dogma. There are few that give such exact infor- 
mation regarding the Patristic period as that of Von Engelhardt “Ueber das 
Christenthum Justin’s,” 1878, and Zahn’s work on Marcellus, 1867. Among the 
investigators of our age, Renan above all has clearly recognised that there are 
only two main periods in the history of dogma, and that the changes which 
Christianity experienced after the establishment of the Catholic Church bear no 
proportion to the changes which preceded. His words are as follows (Hist. des 
origin. du Christianisme T. VII. p. 503 f.):—the division about the year 180 is 
certainly placed too early, regard being had to what was then really authoritative 
in the Church.—‘Si nous comparons maintenant le Christianisme, tel qu’il exis- 
tait vers lan 180, au Christianisme du IVe et du Ve siécle, au Christianisme du 
moyen Age, au Christianisme de nos jours, nous trouvons qu’en réalité il s’est 
atigmenté des trés peu de chose dans les siécles qui ont suivis. En 180, le nouveau 
Testament est clos: il ne s’y ajoutera plus un seul livre nouveau(?). Lentement, 
les Epitres de Paul ont conquis leur place a la suite des Evangiles, dans le code 
sacré et dans la liturgie. Quant aux dogmes, rien n’est fixé; mais le germe de 
tout existe; presque aucune idée n’apparaitra qui ne puisse faire valoir des autorités 
du ter et du 2e siécle. Il y a du trop, il y a des contradictions; le travail théo- 
logique consistera bien plus 4 émonder, a écarter des superfluités qu’A inventer du 
nouveau. L’Eglise laissera tomber une foule de choses mal commencées, elle 
sortira de bien des impasses. Elle a encore deux cceurs, pour ainsi dire; elle a 
plusieurs tétes; ces anomalies tomberont; mais aucun dogme vraiment original ne 
se formera plus.” Also the discussions in chapter 28-34 of the same volume. 
H. Thiersch (Die Kirche im Apostolischen Zeitalter, 1852) reveals a deep insight 
into the difference between the spirit of the New Testament writers and the post- 
Apostolic Fathers, but he has overdone these differences, and sought to explain 
them by the mythological assumption of an Apostasy. A great amount of material 
for the history of dogma may be found in the great work of Bohringer, Die Kirche 
Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die Kirchengeschichte in Biographien. 2 Edit. 1864. 
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retained. Every advance in the future treatment of our sub- 


ject will further depend on the effort to comprehend the 


history of dogma without reference to the momentary opinions 


_of the present, and also on keeping it in closest connection 


with the history of the Church, from which it can never be 
separated without damage. We have rere to learn on 


this point from rationalistic historians of dogma.' But progress 


is finally dependent on a true perception of what the Christian 
religion originally was, for this perception alone enables us to 
distinguish that which sprang out of the inherent power of 
Christianity from that which it has assimilated in the course 
of its history. For the historian, however, who does not wish 
to serve a party, there are two standards in accordance with 


1 By the connection with general church history we must, above all, understand, 
a continuous regard to the world within which the church has been developed, 
The most recent works on the history of the church and of dogma, those of Renan, 
Overbeck (Anfange der patristischen Litteratur), Aube, Von Engelhardt (Justin), 
Kiihn (Minucius Felix). Hatch (“Organization of the Early Church,” and especially 
his posthumous work “The influence of Greek ideas and usages upon the Christian 
Church,” 1890, in which may be found the most ample proof for the conception 
of the early history of dogma which is set forth in the following pages), are in 
this respect worthy of special note. Deserving of mention also is R. Rothe, who, 
in his “Vorlesungen iiber Kirchengeschichte,” edited by Weingarten,” 1875, 2 
vols., gave most significant suggestions towards a really historical conception of 
the history. of the church and of dogma. To Rothe belongs the undiminished 
merit of realising thoroughly the significance of a nationality in church history. 
But the theology of our century is also indebted for the first scientific conception 
of Catholicism, not to Marheineke or Winer, but to Rothe (see Vol. II. pp. 1-11 
especially ‘p. 7 f.). “‘The development of the Christian Church in the Greaco- 
Roman world was not at the same time a development of that world by the Church 
and further by Christianity. There remained, as the result of the process, nothing 
but the completed Church. The world which had built it had made itself bank- 
rupt in doing so.” With regard to the origin and development of the Catholic 
cultus and constitution, nay, even of the Ethic (see Luthardt, Die antike Ethik, 
1887, preface), that has been recognised by Protestant scholars, which one always 
hesitates to recognise with regard to catholic dogma: see the excellent remarks of 
Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, Vol. 1. p. 3 ff. It may be hoped that an 
intelligent consideration of early christian literature will form the bridge to a broad 
and intelligent view of the history of dogma. The essay of Overbeck mentioned . 
above (Histor. Zeitschrift N. F. XII. p. 417 ff.) may be most heartily recommended 
in this respect. It is very gratifying to find an investigator so conservative as 
Sohm, now fully admitting that “Christian theology grew up in the second and 
third centuries, when its foundations were laid for all time (?), the last great pro- 
duction of the Hellenic Spirit.’ (Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss. 1888, p: 37). 
The same scholar in his very important Kirchenrecht. Bd. I. 1892. has transferred 
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which he may criticise the history of dogma. He may either, 
as far as this is possible, compare it with the Gospel; or he may — 
judge it according to the historical conditions of the time and 
the result. Both ways can exist side by side, if only they are 
not mixed up with one another. Protestantism has in principle 
expressly recognised the first, and it will also have the power 
to bear its conclusions; for the saying of Tertullian still holds 
good in it; ‘Nihil veritas erubescit nisi solummodo abscondi.” 
The historian who follows this maxim, and at the same time 
has no desire to be wiser than the facts, will, while furthering 
science, perform the best service also to every Christian com- 
munity that desires to build itself upon the Gospel. 

After the appearance of the first and second editions of this 
Work, Loofs published, “Leitfaden fiir seine Vorlesungen 
iiber Dogmengeschichte,”’ Halle, 1889, and in the following 
year, “Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, zunachst 
fiir seine Vorlesungen,” (second and enlarged edition of the first- 
named book). The work in its conception -of dogma and its 
history comes pretty near that stated above, and it is distin- 
guished by independent investigation and excellent selection of 
material. I myself have published a “Grundriss der Dogmen- 
geschichte,” 2 Edit. in one vol. 1893. (Outlines of the History 
of Dogma, English translation. Hodder and Stoughton). That 
this has not been written in vain, I have the pleasure of seeing 
from not a few notices of professional colleagues. I may 
mention the Church history of Herzog in the new revision by 
Koffmane, the first vol. of the Church history of Karl Miller, 
the first vol. of the Symbolik.of Kattenbusch, and Kaftan’s 
work. ‘The truth of the Christian religion.”” Wilhelm Schmidt, 
“Der alte Glaube und die Wahrheit des Christenthums,” 1891, 
has attempted to furnish a refutation in principle of Kaftan’s work. 


to the history of the origin of Church law and Church organization, the points 
of view which I have applied in the following account to the consideration of 
dogma. He has thereby succeeded in correcting many old errors and prejudices ; 
but in my opinion he has obscured the truth by exaggerations connected with a 
conception, not only of original Christianity, but also of the Gospel in general, 
which is partly a narrow legal view, partly an enthusiastic one. He has arrived 
ex errore per veritatem ad errorem, but there are few books from which so much 
may be learned about early church history as from this paradoxical “ Kirchenrecht,” 


Cl eo Pelee 1 I 
THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE HISTORY OF DOGMA 


§ 1. Lnutroductory. 


THE Gospel presents itself as an Apocalyptic message on 
the soil of the Old Testament, and as the fulfilment of the 
law and the prophets, and yet is a new thing, the creation 
of a universal religion on the hasis of that of the Old Testa- 
ment. It appeared when the time was fulfilled, that is, it is 
not without a connection with the stage of religious and spi- 
ritual development which was brought about by the inter- 
course of Jews and Greeks, and was established in the Roman 
Empire; but still it is a new religion because it cannot be 
separated from Jesus Christ. When the traditional religion 
has become too narrow the new religion usually appears as 
something of a very abstract nature; philosophy comes upon 
the scene, and religion withdraws from social life and be- 
comes a private matter. But here an overpowering personality 
has appeared—the Son of God. Word and deed coincide in 
that personality, and as it leads men into a new communion 
with God, it unites them at the same time inseparably with 
itself, enables them to act on the world as light and leaven, 
and joins them together in a spiritual unity and an active 
confederacy. 

2. Jesus Christ brought no new doctrine, but he set forth 
_in his own person a holy life with God and before God, and 
gave himself in virtue of this life to the service of his breth- 
ren in order to win them for the Kingdom of God, that is, 
to lead them out of selfishness and the world to God, out of 
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the natural connections and contrasts to a union in love, and. 
prepare them for an eternal kingdom and an eternal life. 
But while working for this Kingdom of God he did not with- 
draw from ‘the religious and political communion of his people, 
nor did he induce his disciples to leave that communion. On 
the contrary, he described the Kingdom of God as the fulfil- 
ment of the promises given to the nation, and himself as the 
Messiah whom that nation expected. By doing so he secured 
for his new message, and with it his own person, a place in 
the system of religious ideas and hopes, which by means of 
the Old Testament were then, in diverse forms, current in the 
Jewish nation. The origin of a doctrine concerning the Mes- 
sianic hope, in which the Messiah was no longer an unknown 
being, but Jesus of Nazareth, along with the new temper and 
disposition of believers was a direct result of the impression 
made by the person of Jesus. The conception of the Old Tes- 
tament in accordance with the analogia fider, that is, in*accor- 
dance with the conviction that this Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ, was therewith given. Whatever sources of comfort and 
strength Christianity, even in its New Testament, has possessed 
or does possess up to the present, is for the most part taken 
from the Old Testament, viewed from a Christian stand-point, 
in virtue of the impression of the person of Jesus. Even its 
dross was changed into gold; its hidden treasures were brought 
forth, and while the earthly and transitory were recognised as 
symbols of the heavenly and eternal, there rose up a world 
of blessings, of holy ordinances, and of sure grace prepared 
by God from eternity. One could joyfully make oneself at 
home in it; for its long history guaranteed a sure future and 
a blessed close, while it offered comfort and certainty in all . 
the changes of life to every individual heart that would only 
raise itself to God. From the positive position which Jesus 
took up towards the Old. Testament, that is, towards the reli- 
gious traditions of his people, his Gospel gained a footing 
which, later on, preserved it from dissolving in the glow of 
enthusiasm, or melting away in the ensnaring dream of anti- 
quity, that dream of the indestructible Divine nature of the 
human spirit, and’the nothingness and baseness of all material 
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things.’ But from the positive attitude of Jesus to the Jewish 
tradition, there followed also, for a generation that had long 
been accustomed to grope after the Divine active in the world, 
the summons to think out a theory of the media of revelation, 
and so put an end to the uncertainty with which speculation 
had hitherto been afflicted. This, like every theory of religion, 
concealed in itself the danger of crippling the power of faith; 
for men are ever prone to compound with religion itself by a 
religious theory. 

3. The result of the preaching of Jesus, however, in the 
case of the believing Jews, was not only the illumination of 
the Old Testament by the Gospel and the confirmation of the 
Gospel by the Old Testament, but not less, though indirectly, 
the detachment of believers from the religious community of 
the Jews from the Jewish Church. How this came about 
cannot be discussed here: we may satisfy ourselves with the 
fact “that it was essentially accomplished in the first two 
generations of believers. The Gospel was a message for hu- 
manity even when there was no break with Judaism; but it 
seemed impossible to bring this message home to men who 
were not Jews in any other way than by leaving the Jewish 
Church. But to leave that Church was to declare it to be 
worthless, and that could only be done by conceiving it as a 
malformation from its very commencement, or assuming that 
it had temporarily or completely fulfilled its mission. In 
either case it was necessary to put another in its place, for, 
according to the Old Testament, it was unquestionable that 
God had not only given revelations, but through these revela- 
tions had founded a nation, a religious community. The 
result, also, to which the conduct of the unbelieving Jews, and 
the social union of the disciples of Jesus required by that 
conduct, led, was carried home with irresistible power: be- 


1 The Old Testament of itself alone could not have convinced the Graeco-Roman 
world. But the converse question might perhaps be raised as to what results the 
Gospel would have had in that world without its union with the Old Testament. 
The Gnostic Schools and the Marcionite Church are to some extent the answer. 
But would they ever have arisen without the presupposition of a Christian com- 
munity which recognised the Old Testament? 
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lievers in Christ are the community of God, they are the 
true Israel, the éxxayoia rod beov: but the Jewish Church per- 
sisting in its unbelief is the Synagogue of Satan. Out of this 
consciousness sprang—first as a power in which one believed, 
but which immediately began to be operative, though not as 
a commonwealth—the Christian Church, a special communion 
of hearts on the basis of a personal union with God, established 
by Christ and mediated by the Spirit; a communion whose 
essential mark was to claim as its own the Old Testament 
and the idea of being the people of God, to sweep aside the 
Jewish conception of the Old Testament and the Jewish Church, ’ 
and thereby gain the shape and power of a community that 
is capable of a mission for the world. 

4. This independent Christian community could not have 
been formed had not Judaism, in consequence of inner and 
outer developments, then reached a point at which it must 
either altogether cease to grow or burst its shell. This com- 
munity is the presupposition of the history of dogma, and the 
position which it took up towards the Jewish tradition is, 
strictly speaking, the point of departure for all further devel- 
opments, so far as with the removal of all national and cere- 
monial peculiarities it proclaimed itself to be what the Jewish 
Church wished to be. We find the Christian Church about the 
middle of the third century, after severe crisis, in nearly the 
same position to the Old Testament and to Judaism as it was 
I50 or 200 years earlier.’ It makes the same claim to the 
Old Testament, and builds its faith and hope upon its teach- 
ing. It is also, as before, strictly anti-national ; above all, anti- 
judaic, and sentences the Jewish religious community to the 
abyss of hell. It might appear, then, as though the basis for 
the further development of Christianity as a church was com- 
pletely given from the moment in which the first breach of 
believers with the synagogue and the formation of indepen- 


1 We here leave out of account learned attempts to expound Paulinism. Nor do 
we take any notice of certain truths regarding the relation of the Old Testament 
to the New, and regarding the Jewish religion, stated by the Antignostic church 


_ teachers, truths which are certainly very important, but have not been sufficiently 
utilised. 
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dent Christian communities took place. The problem, the 
solution of which will always exercise this church, so far as it 
reflects upon its faith, will be to turn the Old Testament 
more completely to account in its own sense, so as to con- 
demn the Jewish Church with its particular and national forms. 

5. But the rule even for the Christian use of the Old Testa- 
ment lay originally in the living connection in which one 
stood with the Jewish people and its traditions, and a new 
religious community, a religious commonwealth, was not yet 
realised, although it existed for faith and thought. If again 
we compare the Church about the middle of the third century 
with the condition of Christendom 150 or 200 years before, 
we shall find that there is now a real religious common- 
wealth, while at the earlier period there were only commu- 
nities who believed in a heavenly Church, whose earthly image 
they were, endeavoured to give it expression with the sim- 
plest means, and lived in the future as strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth, hastening to meet the Kingdom of whose ex- 
istence they had the surest guarantee. We now really find a 
new commonwealth, politically formed and equipped with 
fixed forms of all kinds. We recognise in these forms few 
Jewish, but many Greco-Roman features, and finally we per- 
ceive also in the doctrine of faith on which this common- 
wealth is based, the philosophic spirit of the Greeks. We find 
~a Church as a political union and worship institute, a formu- 
lated faith and a sacred learning; but one thing we no longer 
find, the old enthusiasm and individualism which had not felt 
itself fettered by subjection to the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament. Instead of enthusiastic independent Christians, we 
find a new literature of revelation, the New Testament, and 
Christian priests. When did these formations begin? How and 
by what influence was the living faith transformed into the 
creed to be believed, the surrender to Christ into a philo- 
sophic Christology, the Holy Church into the corpus permzxtum, 
the glowing hope of the Kingdom of heaven into a doctrine 
of immortality and deification, prophecy into a learned exe- 
gesis and theological science, the bearers of the spirit into 
clerics, the brethren into laity held in tutelage, miracles and 
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healings into nothing or into priestcraft, the fervent prayers — 
into a solemn ritual, renunciation of the world into a jealous 
dominion over the world, the “spirit” into constraint and law? 

There can be no doubt about the answer: these formations 
are as old in their origin as the detachment of the Gospel 
from the Jewish Church. A religious faith which seeks to 
establish a communion of its own in opposition to another, 
is compelled to borrow from that other what it needs. The 
religion which is life and feeling of the heart cannot be converted 
into a knowledge determining the motley multitude of men 
without deferring to their wishes and opinions. Even the ho- 
liest must clothe itself in the same existing earthly forms as 
the profane if it wishes to found on earth a confederacy 
which is to take the place of another, and if it does not 
wish to enslave, but to determine the reason. When the Gospel 
was rejected by the Jewish nation, and had disengaged itself 
from all connection with that nation, it was already settled 
whence it must take the material to form for itself a new 
body and be transformed into a Church and a theology. Na- 
tional and particular, in the ordinary sense of the word, these 
forms could not be: the contents of the Gospel were too rich 
for that; but separated from Judaism, nay, even before that 
separation, the Christian religion came in contact with the Ro- 
man world and with a culture which had already mastered 
the world, viz., the Greek. The Christian Church and its doc- 
trine were developed within the Roman world and Greek cul- 
ture in opposition to the Jewish Church. This fact is just as 
important for the history of dogma as the other stated above, 
that this Church was continuously nourished on the Old Tes- 
tament. Christendom was of course conscious of being in 
opposition to the empire and its culture, as well as to Ju- 
daism; but this from the beginning—apart from a few ex- 
ceptions—was not without reservations. No man can serve 
two masters; but in setting up a spiritual power in this world 
one must serve an earthly master, even when he desires to 
naturalise the spiritual in the world. As a consequence of 
the complete break with the Jewish Church there followed 
not only the strict necessity of quarrying the stones for the 
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building of the Church from the Graeco-Roman world, but 
also the idea that Christianity has a more positive relation to 
that world than to the synagogue. And, as the Church was 
being built, the original enthusiasm must needs vanish. The 
separation from Judaism having taken place, it was necessary 
that the spirit of another people should be admitted, and should 
also materially determine the manner of turning the Old Testa- 
ment to advantage. 

6. But an inner necessity was at work here no less than 
an outer. Judaism and Hellenism in the age of Christ were 
opposed to each other, not only as dissimilar powers of equal 
value, but the latter having its origin among a small people, 
became a universal spiritual power, which, severed from 
its original nationality, had for that very reason penetrated 
foreign nations. It had even laid hold of Judaism, and the 
anxious care of her professional watchmen to hedge round 
the national possession, is but a proof of the advancing de- 
composition within the Jewish nation. Israel, no doubt, had a 
sacred treasure which was of greater value than all the trea- 
sures of the Greeks,—the living God; but in what miserable 
vessels was this treasure preserved, and how much inferior 
was all else possessed by this nation in comparison with the 
riches, the power, the delicacy and freedom of the Greek 
spirit and its intellectual possessions. A movement like that 
of Christianity, which discovered to the Jew the soul whose 
dignity was not dependent on its descent from Abraham, but 
on its responsibility to God, could not continue in the frame- 
work of Judaism however expanded, but must soon recognise 
in that world which the Greek spirit had discovered and pre- 
pared, the field which belonged to it: «ixdrws “Iovdulole wiv 
vouog, “EAneot dt DiroroPin péxpig THG mapouciag evreddev dé 4 
naqrig 4 uadormy [to the Jews the law, to the Greeks Philos- 
ophy, up to the Parousia; from that time the catholic invi- 
tation]. But the Gospel at first was preached exclusively to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and that which inwardly 
united it with Hellenism did not yet appear in any doctrine 
or definite form of knowledge. 

On the contrary, the Church doctrine of faith, in the preparatory 
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stage, from the Apologists up to the time of Origen, hardly 
in any point shews the traces, scarcely even the remembrance 
of a time in which the Gospel was not detached from Judaism. 
For that very reason it is absolutely impossible to understand 
this preparation and development solely from the writings that 
remain to us as monuments of that short earliest period. The 
attempts at deducing the genesis of the Church’s doctrinal 
system from the theology of Paul, or from compromises 
between Apostolic doctrinal ideas, will always miscarry; 
for they fail to note that to the most important premises 
of the Catholic doctrine of faith belongs an element which 
we cannot recognise as dominant in the New Testament. ' 


1 There is indeed no single writing of the new Testament which does not 
betray the influence of the mode of thought and general conditions of the culture 
of the time which resulted from the Hellenising of the east: even the use of the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament attests this fact. Nay, we may go further, 
and say that the Gospel itself is historically unintelligible, so long as we compare 
it with an exclusive Judaism as yet unaffected by any foreign influence. But on 
the other hand, it is just as clear that, specifically, Hellenic ideas form the pre- 
suppositions neither for the Gospel itself, nor for the most important New Testa- 
ment writings. It is a question rather as to a general spiritual atmosphere created 
by Hellenism, which above all strengthened the individual element, and with it 
the idea of completed personality, in itself living and responsible. On this foun- 
dation we meet with a religious mode of thought in the Gospel and the early 
Christian writings, which so far as it is at all dependent on an earlier mode of 
thought, is determined by the spirit of the Old Testament (Psalms and Prophets) 
and of Judaism. But it is already otherwise with the earliest Gentile Christian 
writings. The mode of thought here is so thoroughly determined by the Hellenic 
spirit that we seem to have entered a new world when we pass from the synop- 
tists, Paul and John, to Clement, Barnabas, Justin or Valentinus. We may therefore 
say, especially in the frame-work of the history of dogma, that the Hellenic ele- 
ment has exercised an influence on the Gospel first on Gentile Christian soil, and 
by those who were Greek by birth, if only we reserve the general spiritual 
atmosphere above referred to. Even Paul is no exception; for in spite of the 
well-founded statement of Weizsicker (Apostolic Age, vol. I. Book 11) and Heinrici 
(Das 2 Sendschreiben an die Korinthier, 1887, p. 578 ff.), as to the Hellenism of 
Paul, it is certain that the Apostle’s mode of religious thought, in the strict sense 
of the word, and therefore also the doctrinal formation peculiar to him, are but 
little determined by the Greek spirit. But it is to be specially noted that as a 
missionary and an Apologist he made use of Greek ideas (Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians). He was not afraid to put the Gospel into Greek modes of 
thought. To this extent we can already observe in him the beginning of the 
development which we can trace so clearly in the Gentile Church from Clement 
to Justin, and from Justin to Irenzeus. 
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viz., the Hellenic spirit.' As far backwards as we can trace 
the history of the propagation of the Church’s doctrine of 
faith, from the middle of the third century to the end of the 
_ first, we nowhere perceive a leap, or the sudden influx of an 
entirely new element. What we perceive is rather the grad- 
ual disappearance of an original element, the Enthusiastic 
and Apocalyptic, that is, of the sure consciousness of an im- 
mediate possession of the Divine Spirit, and the hope of the 
future conquering the present; individual piety conscious of 
itself and sovereign, living in the future world, recognising no 
external authority and no external barriers. This piety became 
ever weaker and passed away: the_utilising of the Codex. of 
Revelation, the Old Testament, proportionally increased with 
the Hellenic influences which controlled the process, for the 
two went always hand in hand. At an earlier period the 
Churches made very little use of either, because they had in 
individual religious inspiration on the basis of Christ’s preaching 
and the sure hope of his Kingdom which was near at hand, 
much more than either could bestow. The factors whose 


4 The complete universalism of salvation is given in the Pauline conception of 
Christianity. But this conception is singular. Because: (1) the Pauline universalism 
is based on a criticism of the Jewish religion as religion, including the Old Testa- 
ment, which was not understood and therefore not received by Christendom in 
general. (2) Because Paul not only formulated no national anti-judaism, but always 
recognised the prerogative of the people of Israel as a people. (3) Because his 
idea of the Gospel, with all his Greek culture, is independent of Hellenism in its 
deepest grounds. This peculiarity of the Pauline Gospel is the reason why little 
more could pass from it into the common consciousness of Christendom than the 
universalism of salvation, and why the later development of the Church cannot 
be explained from Paulinism. Baur, therefore, was quite right when he recognised 
that we must exhibit another and more powerful element in order to comprehend 
the post-Pauline formations. In the selection of this element, however, he has 
made a fundamental mistake by introducing the narrow national Jewish Christianity, 
and he has also given much too great scope to Paulinism by wrongly conceiving 
it as Gentile Christian doctrine. One great difficulty for the historian of the 
early Church is that he cannot start from Paulinism, the plainest phenomenon of 
the Apostolic age, in seeking to explain the following development, that in fact 
the premises for this development are not at:all capable of being indicated in the 
form of outlines, just because they were too general. But, on the other hand, the 
Pauline theology, this theology of one who had been a Pharisee, is the strongest 
proof of the independent and universal power of the impression made by the 
Person of Jesus. 
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co-operation we observe in the second and third centuries, were 
already operative among the earliest Gentile Christians. We 
nowhere find a yawning gulf in the great development which 
lies between the first Epistle of Clement and the work of 
Origen, Tepi dpyav. Even the importance which the “ Apostol- 
ic’ was to obtain, was already foreshadowed by the end of 
the first century, and enthusiasm always had its limits.’ The 
most decisive division, therefore, falls before the end of the 
first century; or more correctly, the relatively new element, 
the Greek, which is of importance for the forming of the 
Church as a commonwealth, and consequently for the forma- 
tion of its doctrine, is clearly present in the churches even 
in the Apostolic age. Two hundred years, however, passed 
before it made itself completely at home in the Gospel, 
although there were points of connection inherent in the Gospel. 

7. The cause of the great historical fact is clear. It is 
given in the fact that the Gospel, rejected by the majority of 
the Jews, was very soon proclaimed to those who were not 
Jews, .that after a few decades the greater number of its pro- 
fessors were found among the Greeks, and that, consequently. 
the development leading to the Catholic dogma took place 
within Grazco-Roman culture’; But within this culture there 
was lacking the power of understanding either the idea of the 
completed Old Testament theocracy, or the idea of the Mes- 


1 In the main writings of the New Testament itself we have a twofold concep- 
tion of the Spirit. According to the one he comes upon the believer fitfully, 
expresses himself in visible signs, deprives men of self-consciousness, and puts 
them beside themselves. According to the other, the spirit is a constant posses- 
sion of the Christian, operates in him by enlightening the conscience and 
strengthening the character, and his fruits are love, joy, peace, patience, gentleness, 
etc. (Gal. V. 22). Paul above all taught Christians to value these fruits of the 
spirit higher than all the other effects of his working. But he has not by any 
means produced a perfectly clear view on this point: for “he himself spoke with 
more tongues than they all.” As yet “Spirit” lay within “Spirit.” One felt in 
the spirit of sonship a completely new gift coming from God and recreating life, 
a miracle of God; further, this spirit also produced sudden exclamations—“ Abba, 
Father;” and thus shewed himself in a way patent to the senses. For that very 
reason, the spirit of ecstasy and of miracle appeared identical with the spirit of 
sonship. (See Gunkel, Die Wirkungen d. h. Geistes nach der populidren Anschauung 
der Apostol. Zeit. Gottingen, 1888). 
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siah. Both of these essential elements of the original procla- 
mation, therefore, must either be neglected or remodelled. ' 
But it is hardly allowable to mention details however impor- 
tant, where the whole aggregate of ideas, of religious historical 
perceptions and presuppositions, which were based on the old 
Testament, understood in a Christian sense, presented itself 
as something new and strange. One can easily appropriate 
words, but not practical ideas. Side by side with the Old 
Testament religion as the presupposition of the Gospel, and 
using its forms of thought, the moral and religious views and 
ideals dominant in the world of Greek culture could not but 
insinuate themselves into the communities consisting of Gen- 
‘tiles. From the enormous material that was brought home 
to the hearts of the Greeks, whether formulated by Paul 
or by any other, only a few rudimentary ideas could at first 
be appropriated. For that very reason, the Apostolic Catholic 
doctrine of faith in its preparation and establishment, is no 
mere continuation of that which, by uniting things that are 
certainly very dissimilar, is wont to be described as “ Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament.’ Biblical Theology, even 
when kept within reasonable limits, is not the presupposition of 
the history of dogma. The Gentile Christians were little able 
to comprehend the controversies which stirred the Apostolic age 
within Jewish Christianity. The presuppositions of the history 
of dogma are given in certain fundamental ideas, or rather 
motives of the Gospel, (in the preaching concerning Jesus 
Christ, in the teaching of Evangelic ethics and the future 
life, in the Old Testament capable of any interpretation, but 
to be interpreted (with reference to Christ and the Evangelic 
history), and in the Greek spirit. * 2 

8. The foregoing statements involve that the difference 


1 Jt may even be said here that the dbavac/a (€wH aiwvos), on the one hand, 
and the éxxayofe, on the other, have already appeared in place of the BacsAc‘a 
rot $eov, and that the idea of Messiah has been finally replaced by that of the 
Divine Teacher and of God manifest in the flesh. 


2 It is one of the merits of Bruno Bauer (Christus und die Casaren, 1877), 
that he has appreciated the real significance of the Greek element in the Gentile 
Christianity which became the Catholic Church and doctrine, and that he has 
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between the development which led to the Catholic doctrine 
of religion and the original condition, was by no means a 
total one. By recognising the Old Testament as a book of 
Divine revelation, the Gentile Christians received along with 
it the religious speech which was used by Jewish Christians, 
were made dependent upon the interpretation which had been 
used from the very beginning, and even received a great part 
of the Jewish literature which accompanied the Old Testament. 
But the possession of a common religious speech and litera- 
ture is never a mere outward bond of union, however strong 
the impulse be to introduce the old familiar contents into the 
newly acquired speech. The Jewish, that is, the Old Testa- 
ment element, divested of its national peculiarity, has remained 
the basis of Christendom. It has saturated this element with 


appreciated the influence of the Judaism of the Diaspora as a preparation for this 
Gentile Christianity. But these valuable contributions have unfortunately been 
deprived of their convincing power by a baseless criticism of the early Christian 
literature, to which Christ and Paul have fallen a sacrifice. Somewhat more 
cautious are the investigations of Havet in the fourth volume of Le Christianisme, 
1884; Le Nouveau Testament. He has won great merit by the correct interpreta- 
tion of the elements of Gentile Christianity developing themselves to catholicism, 
but his literary criticism is often unfortunately entirely abstract, reminding one of 
the. criticism of Voltaire, and therefore his statements in detail are, as a rule, 
arbitrary and untenable. There is a school in Holland at the present time closely 
related to Bruno Bauer and Havet, which attempts to banish early Christianity 
from the world. Christ and Paul are creations of the second century.: the history 
of Christianity begins with the passage of the first century into the second—a 
peculiar phenomenon on the soil of Hellenised Judaism in quest of a Messiah. — 
This Judaism created Jesus Christ just as the later Greek religious philosophers 
created their Saviour (Apollonius, for example). The Marcionite Church produced 
Paul, and the growing Catholic Church completed him. See the numerous treatises 
of Loman, the Verisimilia of Pierson and Naber (1886), and the anonymous English 
work “Antiqua Mater” (1887), also the works of Steck (see especially his Unter- 
suchung iiber den Galaterbrief). Against these works see P. V. Schmidt’s “Der 
Galaterbrief,” 1892. It requires a deep knowledge of the problems which the 
first two centuries of the Christian Church present, in order not to thrust aside 
as simply absurd these attempts, which as yet have failed to deal with the 
subject in a connected way. They have their strength in the difficulties and 
riddles which are contained in the history of the formation of the Catholic tradi- 
tion in the second century. But the single circumstance that we are asked to 
regard as a forgery such a document as the first Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, appears to me, of itself, to be an unanswerable argument against the new 
hypotheses, 
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the Greek spirit; but has always clung to its main idea, faith in 
God_as the creator_and ruler of the world. It has in the 
course of its development rejected important parts of that 
_ Jewish element, and has borrowed others at a later period 
from the great treasure that was transmitted to it. It has 
also been able to turn to account the least adaptable features, 
if only for the external confirmation of its own ideas. The Old 
Testament applied to Christ and his universal Church has 
always remained the decisive document, and it was long ere 
Christian writings received the same authority, long ere indi- 
vidual doctrines and sayings of Apostolic writings obtained 
an influence on the formation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 

g. From yet another side there makes its appearance an 
agreement between the circles of Palestinian believers in Jesus 
and the Gentile Christian communities, which endured for 
more than a century, though it was of course gradually effaced. 
It is the enthusiastic element which unites them, the consciousness 
of standing in an immediate union with God through the Spirit, 
and receiving directly from God’s hand miraculous gifts, powers 
and revelations, granted to the individual that he may turn 
them to account in the service of the Church. The depoten- 
tiation of the Christian religion, where one may believe in the 
inspiration of another, but no longer feels his own, nay, dare 
not feel it, is not altogether coincident with its settlements on 
Greek soil. On the contrary, it was more than two centuries 
ere weakness and reflection suppressed, or all but suppressed, 
the forms in which the personal consciousness of God origin- 
ally expressed itself.’ Now it certainly lies in the nature of 


1 Tt would be a fruitful task, though as yet it has not been undertaken, to 
examine how long visions, dreams and apocalypses, on the one hand, and the 
claim of speaking in the power and name of the Holy Spirit, on the other, played 
a- vole in the early Church; and further to shew how they nearly died out among 
the laity, but continued to live among the clergy and the monks, and how, even 
among the laity, there were again and again sporadic outbreaks of them. The 
material which the first three centuries present is very great. Only a few may be 
mentioned here: Ignat. ad. Rom. VII. 2: ad Philad VII. ad. Eph. XX. 1. etc.: 
1 Clem, LXIII. 2: Martyr. Polyc.: Acta Perpet. et Felic: Tertull. de animo XLVIL.: 
“Major pene vis hominum e visionibus deum discunt.” Orig. c. Celsum. I. 46: 
MOAAO: waomeper unovres mMporeAyAvdac: wplaTiavic Ld, mvEviLaToS TIVAS Tpévavtog ... 
Kat davrecimouvTos auTOUg Umap % dvep (even Arnobiys was ostensibly led to 
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enthusiasm, that it can assume the most diverse forms of ex- 
pression, and follow very different impulses, and so far it fre- 
quently separates instead of uniting. But so long as criticism 
and reflection are not yet awakened, and a uniform ideal hov- 
ers before one, it does unite, and in this sense there existed 
an identity of disposition between the earliest Jewish Christians 
and the still enthusiastic Gentile Christian communities. 

10. But, finally, there is a still further uniting element 
between the beginnings of the development to Catholicism, 
and the original condition of the Christian religion as a move- 
ment within Judaism, the importance of which cannot be over- 
rated, although we have every reason to complain here of the 
obscurity of the tradition. Between the Grzco-Roman world 
which was in search of a spiritual religion, and the Jewish 
commonwealth which already possessed such a religion as a na- 
tional property, though vitiated by exclusiveness, there had 
long been a Judaism which, penetrated by the Greek spirit, was, 
ex professo, devoting itself to the task of bringing a new reli- 
gion to the Greek world, the Jewish religion, but that religion 
in its kernel Greek, that is, philosophically moulded, spiritu- 
alised and secularised. Here then was already consummated 
an intimate union of the Greek spirit with the Old Testament 
religion, within the Empire and to a less degree in Palestine 
itself. If everything is not to be dissolved into a grey mist, we 
must clearly distinguish this union between Judaism and Hel- 
lenism and the spiritualising of religion it produced, from the 


Christianity by a dream). Cyprian makes the most extensive use -of dreams, 
visions, etc., in his letters, see for example Ep. XI. 3-5: XVI. 4 (“preter nocturnas 
visiones per dies quoque impletur apud nos spiritu sancto puerorum innocens etas, 
que in ecstasi videt,” etc.); XXXIX. 1: LXVI. ro (very interesting: “quamquam 
sciam somnia ridicula et visiones ineptas quibusdam videri, sed utique illis, qui 
malunt contra sacerdotes credere quam sacerdoti, sed nihil mirum, quando de 
Joseph fratres sui dixerunt: ecce somniator ille,’”’ etc.). One who took part in the 
baptismal controversy in the great Synod of Carthage writes, “secundum motum 
animi mei et spiritus sancti.” The enthusiastic element was always evoked with 
special power in times of persecution, as the genuine African matyrdoms, from 
the second half of the third century, specially shew. Cf. especially the passio 
Jacobi, Mariani, etc. But where the enthusiasm was not convenient it was called, 
as in the case of the Montanists, demonic. Even Constantine operated with dreams 
and yisions of Christ (see his Vita). 
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powerful but indeterminable influences which the Greek spirit 
exercised on all things Jewish, and which have been a histor- 
ical condition of the Gospel. The alliance, in my opinion, 
was of no significance at all for the or/gin of the Gospel, but 
was of the most decided importance, first, for the propagation 
of Christianity, and then, for the development of Christianity 
to Catholicism, and for the genesis of the Catholic doctrine of 
faith. * We cannot certainly name any particular personality 
who was specially active in this, but we can mention three 
facts which prove more than individual references. (1) The 
propaganda of Christianity in the Diaspora followed the Jewish 
propaganda and partly took its place, that is, the Gospel was 
at first preached to those Gentiles who were already acquaint- 
ed with the general outlines of the Jewish religion, and who 
were even frequently viewed as a Judaism of a second order, 
in which Jewish and Greek elements had been united in a 
peculiar mixture. (2) The conception of the Old Testament, 
as we find it even in the earliest Gentile Christian teachers, 
the method of spiritualising it, etc., agrees in the most surpris- 
ing way with the methods which were used by the Alexan- 
drian Jews. (3) There are Christian documents in no small 
number and of unknown origin, which completely agree in plan, 
in form and contents with Grzeco-Jewish writings of the Diaspora, 
as for example, the Christian Sibylline Oracles, and the pseudo- 
Justinian treatise, “‘de Monarchia.’’ There-are numerous trac- 
tates of which it is impossible to say with certainty whether 
they are of Jewish or of Christian origin. 


1 As to the first, the recently discovered “ Teaching of the Apostles” in its first 
moral part, shews a great affinity with the moral philosophy which was set up by 
Alexandrian Jews and put before the Greek world as that which had been revealed: 
see Massebieau, L’enseignement des XII. Apdtres. Paris. 1884, and in the Journal 
“Le Témoignage,” 7 Febr. 1885. Usener, in his Preface to the Ges. Abhandl. 
Jacob Bernays’, which he edited, 1885, p. v. f., has, independently of Massebieau, 
pointed out the relationship of chapters 1-5 of the “Teaching of the Apostles” 
with the Phocylidean poem (see Bernays’ above work, p. 192 ff.). Later Taylor 
“The teaching of the twelve Apostles,” 1886, threw out the conjecture that the 
Didache had a Jewish foundation, and I reached the same conclusion independently 
of him: see my Treatise; Die Apostellehre und die jiidischen beiden Wege, 


1886, 
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The Alexandrian and non-Palestinian Judaism is still Ju- 
daism. As the Gospel seized and moved the whole of Judaism, 
it must also have been operative in the non-Palestinian Judaism. 
But that already foreshadowed the transition of the Gospel to 
the non-Jewish Greek region, and the fate which it was to 
experience there. For that non-Palestinian Judaism _formed 
the bridge between the Jewish Church and the Roman Empire, 
together with its culture.’ The Gospel passed into the world 
chiefly by this bridge. Paul indeed had a large share in this, 
but his own Churches did not understand the way he led 
them, and were not able on looking back to find it. ° He indeed 


1 Jt is well known that Judaism at the time of Christ embraced.a_great many _ 


different tendencies. Beside Pharisaic Judaism as the stem proper, there was a 
motley mass of formations which resulted from the contact of Judaism with foreign 
ideas, customs and institutions (even with Babylonian and Persian), and which 
attained importance for the development of the predominant church, as well as 
for the formation of the so-called gnostic Christian communions. Hellenic elements 
found their way even into Pharisaic theology. Orthodox Judaism itself has marks 
which shew that no spiritual movement was able to escape the influence which 
proceeded from the victory of the Greeks over the east. Besides, who would 
venture to exhibit definitely the origin and causes of that spiritualising of religions 
and that limitation of the moral standard of which we can find so many traces 
in the Alexandrian age? The nations who inhabited the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean sea, had from the fourth century B. C., a common history, and there- 
fore had similar convictions. Who can decide what each of them acquired by its 
own exertions, and what it obtained through interchange of opinions? But in pro- 
portion as we see this we must be on our guard against jumbling the phenomena 
together and effacing them. ‘There is little meaning in calling a thing Hellenic, 


as that really formed an element in all the phenomena of the age. All our great » 


political and ecclesiastical parties to-day are dependent on the ideas of 1789, and 
again on romantic ideas. It is just as easy to verify this as it is difficult to deter- 
mine the measure and the manner of the influence for each group. And yet the 
understanding of it turns altogether on this point. To call Pharisaism, or the 
Gospel, or the old Jewish Christianity Hellenic, is not paradox, but confusion, 

2 The Acts of the Apostles is in this respect a most instructive book. It, as 
well as the Gospel of Luke, is a document of Gentile christianity developing itself 
to Catholicism: Cf. Overbeck in his Commentar z. Apostelgesch. But the com- 
prehensive judgment of Havet (in the work above mentioned, IV. p. 395 is correct, 
“L*hellénisme tient assez peu de place dans le N.T., du moins Vhellénisme voulu 
et réfléchi. Ces livres sont écrits en grec et leurs auteurs vivaient en pays grec; 
il y a donc eu chez eux infiltration des idées et des sentiments helléniques; quelque- 
fois méme imagination hellénique y a pénétré comme dans le 3 évangile et dans 
les Actes.... Dans son ensemble, le N.‘T. garde le caractére ta livre hébraique 
Le christianisme ne commence avoir une littérature et des doctrines vraiment hellé- 
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became a Greek to the Greeks, and even began the undertak- 
ing of placing the treasures of Greek knowledge at the ser- 
vice of the Gospel. But the knowledge of Christ crucified, to 
which he subordinated all other knowledge as only of prepa- 
ratory value, had nothing in common ath Greek philosophy, 
while the idea of justification and the doctrine of the Spirit 
(Rom. VIII.), which together formed the peculiar contents of. 
his Christianity, were irreconcilable with the moralism and the 
religious ideals of Hellenism. But the great mass of the earliest 
Gentile Christians became Christians because they perceived in 
the Gospel the sure tidings of the benefits and obligations 
which they had already sought in the fusion of Jewish and 
Greek elements. It is only by discerning this that we can 
grasp the preparation and genesis of the Catholic Church and 
its dogma. 

From the foregoing statements it appears that there fall to 
be considered as presuppositions of the origin of the Catholic 
Apostolic doctrine of faith, the following topics, though of 
nequal importance as regards the extent of their influence. 

a (a). The Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

(0). The common preaching of Jesus Christ in the first gener- 
ation of believers. 
~(c). The current exposition of the Old Testament, the Jewish 
speculations and hopes of the future, in their significance for 
the earliest types of Christian preaching. ' 
~ (d). The religious conceptions, and the religious philosophy 
of the Hellenistic Jews, in their significance for the later 
restatement of the Gospel. 

_(e). The religious dispositions of the Greeks and Romans of 
the first two centuries, and the current Graeco-Roman philo- 
sophy of religion. 


niques qu’au milieu du second siécle. Mais il y avait un judaisme, celui d’Alexandrie, 
qui avait faite alliance avec Vhellénisme avant méme qu'il y eft des chrétiens.” 


1 The right of distinguishing (6) and (c) may be contested. But if we surrender 
this we therewith surrender the right to distinguish kernel and husk in the original 
proclamation of the Gospel. The dangers to which the attempt is exposed should 
not frighten us from it, for it has its justification in the fact that the Gospel is 
neither doctrine nor law, 
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§ 2. The Gospel of Fesus Christ according to (His own 
z testimony concerning Himself. 


Il The Fundamental Features. _ 


The Gospel entered into the world as an apocalyptic escha- 
tological message, apocalyptical and eschatological not only 
in its form, but also in its contents. But Jesus announced that 
the kingdom of God had already begun with his own work, 
and those who received him in faith became sensible of this 
beginning; for the “apocalyptical”” was not merely the unveil- 
ing of the future, but above all the revelation of God as the 
Father, and the “eschatological”? received its counterpoise in 
the view of Jesus’ work as Saviour, in the assurance of being 
certainly called to the kingdom, and in the conviction that 
life and future dominion is hid with God the Lord and pre- 
served for believers by him. Consequently, we are following 
not only the indications of the succeeding history, but also 
the requirement of the thing itself, when, in the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel, we place in the foreground, not that which 
unites it with the contemporary disposition of Judaism, but 
that which raises it above it. Instead of the hope of inherit- 
ing the kingdom, Jesus had also spoken simply of preserving 
the soul, or the life. In this one substitution lies already a 
transformation of universal significance, of political religion 
into a religion that is individual and therefore holy; for the 
life is nourished by the word of God, but God is the Holy One. 

The Gospel is the glad message of the government of the 
world and of every individual soul by the almighty and holy 
God, the Father and Judge. In this dominion of God, which 
frees men from the power of the Devil, makes them rulers in a 
heavenly kingdom in contrast with the kingdoms of the world, 
and which will also be sensibly realised in the future zon 
just about to appear, is secured life for all men who - yield 
themselves to God, although they should lose the world and 
the earthly life. That is, the soul which is pure and holy 
in connection with God, and in imitation of the Divine 
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perfection is eternally preserved with God, while those who 
would gain the world and preserve their life, fall into the hands 
of the Judge who sentences them to Hell. This dominion of 
God imposes on men a law, an old and yet a new law, viz., 
that of the Divine perfection and therefore of undivided love 
to God and to our neighbour. In this love, where it sways 
the inmost feeling, is presented the better righteousness (better 
not only with respect to the Scribes and Pharisees, but also © 
with respect to Moses, see Matt. V.), which corresponds to the 
perfection of God. The way to attain it is a change of mind, 
that is, self-denial, humility before God, and heartfelt trust in 
him. In this humility and trust in God there is contained 
a recognition of one’s own unworthiness; but the Gospel calls 
to the kingdom of God those very sinners who are thus minded, 
by promising the forgiveness of the sins which hitherto have 
separated them from God. But the Gospel which appears in 
these three elements, the dominion of God, a better right- 
eousness embodied in the law of love, and the forgiveness of 
sin, is inseparably connected with Jesus Christ; for in preach- 
ing this Gospel Jesus Christ everywhere calls men to himself. 
In him the Gospel is word and deed; it has become his food, 
and therefore his personal life, and into this life of his he 
draws all others. He is the Son who knows the Father. In him 
men are to perceive the kindness of the Lord; in him they 
are to feel God’s power and government of the world, and to 
become certain of this consolation; they are to follow him the 
meek and lowly, and while he, the pure and holy one, calls 
sinners to himself, they are to receive the assurance that God 
through him forgiveth sin. j 

Jesus Christ has by no express statement thrust this con- 
nection of his Gospel with his Person into the foreground. 
No words could have certified it unless his life, the overpow- 
ering impression of his Person, had created it. By living, 
acting and speaking from the riches of that life which he lived 
with his Father, he became for others the revelation of the 
God of whom they formerly had heard, but whom they had 
not known. He declared his Father to be their Father and 
they understood him, But he also declared himself to be 
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Messiah, and in so doing gave an intelligible expression to his 


abiding significance for them and for his people. In a solemn 


hour at the close of his life, as well as on special occasions 
at an earlier period, he referred to the fact that the surrender 
to his Person which induced them to leave all and follow him, 
was no passing element in the new position they had gained 
towards God the Father. He tells them, on the contrary, 
that this surrender corresponds to the service which he will 
perform for them and for the many, when he will give his 
life a sacrifice for the sins of the world. By teaching them 
to think of him and of his death in the breaking of bread 
and the drinking of wine, and by saying of his death that 
-it takes place for the remission of sins, he has claimed as his 
due from all future disciples what was a matter of course so 
long as he sojourned with them, but what might fade away 
after he was parted from them. He who in his preaching of 
the kingdom of God raised the strictest self-examination and 
humility to a law, and exhibited them to his followers in his 
own life, has described with clear consciousness his life crowned 
by death as the imperishable service by which men in all ages 
will be cleansed from their sin and made joyful in their God. 
By so doing he put himself far above all others, although 
they were to become his brethren; and claimed a unique and 
permanent importance as Redeemer and Judge. This perma- 
nent importance as the Lord he secured, not by disclosures 
about the mystery of his Person, but by the impression of 
his life and the interpretation of his death. He interprets it, 
like all his sufferings, as a victory, as the passing over to his 
glory, and in spite of the cry of God-forsakenness upon the 
cross, he has proved himself able to awaken in his followers 
the real conviction that he lives and is Lord and Judge of 
the living and the dead. 

The religion of the Gospel is based on this belief in Jesus 
Christ, that is, by looking to him, this historical person, it 
becomes certain to the believer that God rules heaven and 
earth, and that God, the Judge, is also Father and Redeemer. 
The religion of theGospelis_the religion which makes the 
highest moral demands, the simplest and the most difficult, 
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and discloses the cofitcadiction in which every man finds him- 
self towards them. But it also procures redemption from such 
misery, by drawing the life of men into the inexhaustible and 
blessed life of Jesus Christ, who has overcome the world and 
called sinners to himself. 

In making this attempt to put together the fundamental 
features of the Gospel, I have allowed myself to be guided by 
the results of this Gospel in the case of the first disciples. I 
do not know whether it is permissible to present such funda- | 
mental features apart from this guidance. The preaching of 
Jesus Christ was in the main so plain and simple, and in its 
application so manifold and rich, that one shrinks from at- 
tempting to systematise it, and would much rather merely 
‘narrate according to the Gospel. Jesus searches for the point 
in every man on which he can lay hold of him and lead him 
to the Kingdom of God. The distinction of good and evil— 
for God or against God—he would make a life question for 
every man, in order to shew him for whom it has become 
this, that he can depend upon the God whom he is to fear. 
At the same time he did not by any means uniformly fall 
back upon sin, or even the universal sinfulness, but laid hold 
of individuals very diversely, and led them to God by different 
paths. The doctrinal concentration..of.redemption on sin was 
certainly not carried out by Paul alone; but,.on the other 
hand, it did not in any way become the prevailing form for 
the preaching of the Gospel.On the contrary, the antitheses, 
night, error, dominion of demons, death and light, truth, deliv- 
erance, life, proved more telling in the Gentile Churches. The 
consciousness of universal sinfulness was first made the neg- 

ative peg cena frame of mind of Christendom by Au- 
gustine. J efter Fens” 24 


LES Detartis, 


I. Jesus announced the Kingdom of God which stands in 
opposition to the kingdom of the devil, and therefore also 
to the kingdom of the world, as a future Kingdom, and yet 
it is presented in his preaching as present; as an invisible, 
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and yet it was visible—for one actually saw it. He lived 
and spoke within the circle of eschatological ideas which Ju- 
daism had developed more than two hundred years before: 
but he controlled them by giving them a new content and 
forcing them into a new direction. Without abrogating the 
law and the prophets he, on fitting occasions, broke through 
the national, political and sensuous eudemonistic forms in 
which the nation was expecting the realisation of the domi- 
nion of God, but turned their attention at the same time to a 
future near at hand, in which believers would be delivered 
from the oppression of evil and sin, and would enjoy blessed- 
ness and dominion. Yet he declared that even now, every 
individual who is called into the kingdom may call on God 
as his Father, and be sure of the gracious will of God, the 
hearing of his prayers, the forgiveness of sin, and the pro- 
tection of God even in this present life.’ But everything 
in this proclamation is directed to the life beyond: the 
certainty of that life is the power and earnestness of the 
Gospel. 

2. The conditions of entrance to the kingdom are, in the 
first place, a complete change of mind, in which a man re- 
_nounces the pleasures of this world, denies himself, and is 
ready to surrender all that he has in order to save his soul; 
then, a believing trust in God’s grace which he grants to the 
humble and the poor, and therefore hearty confidence in Jesus 
as the Messiah chosen and called by God to realise his king- 
dom on the earth. The announcement is therefore directed 
to the poor, the suffering, those hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness, not to those who live, but to those who wish 
to be healed and redeemed, and finds them prepared for en- 
trance into, and reception of the blessings of the kingdom of 


1 Therewith are, doubtless, heavenly blessings bestowed in the present. Histor- 
ical investigation has, notwithstanding, every reason for closely examining, whether, 
and in how far, we may speak of a present] for the Kingdom of God, in the 
sense of Jesus. But even if the question had to be answered in the negative, it 
would make little or no difference for the correct understanding of Jesus’ preaching. 
The Gospel viewed in its kernel is independent of this question. It deals with 
the inner constitution and mood of the soul. 
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God,* while it brings down upon the self-satisfied, the rich 
and those proud of their righteousness, the judgment of ob- 
duracy and the damnation of Hell. 

3. The commandment of undivided love to God and the 
brethren, as the main commandment, in the observance of which 
righteousness is realised, and forming the antithesis to the self- 
ish mind, the lust of the World, and every arbitrary impulse, ? 
corresponds to the blessings of the Kingdom of God, viz., 
forgiveness of sin, righteousness, dominion and_blessedness. 
The standard of personal worth for the members of the King- 
dom is self-sacrificing labour for others, not any technical 
mode of worship or legal preciseness. Renunciation of the 
world together with its goods, even of life itself in certain 
circumstances, is the proof of a man’s sincerity and earnest- 
ness in seeking the Kingdom of God; and the meekness which 
renounces every right, bears wrong patiently, requiting it with 
kindness, is the practical proof of love to God, the conduct 
that answers to God’s perfection. 

4. In the proclamation and founding of this kingdom, Jesus 
summoned men to attach themselves to him, because he had 
recognised himself to be the helper called by God, and therefore 
also the Messiah who was promised.* He gradually declared 

1 The question whether, and in what degree, a man of himself can earn right- 
eousness before God is one of those theoretic questions to which Jesus gave no 
answer. He fixed his attention on all the gradations of the moral and religious 
conduct of his countrymen as they were immediately presented to him, and found 
some prepared for entrance into the kingdom of God, not by a technical mode 
of outward preparation, but by hungering and thirsting for it, and at the same 
time unselfishly serving their brethren. Humility and love unfeigned were always 
the decisive marks of these prepared ones. They are to be satisfied with righteous- 
ness before God, that is, are to receive the blessed feeling that God is gracious to 
them as sinners, and accepts them as his children. Jesus, however, allows the 
popular distinction of sinners and righteous to remain, but exhibits its perverseness 
by calling sinners to himself, and by describing: the opposition of the righteous 
to his Gospel as a mark of their godlessness and hardness of heart. 

2 The blessings of the kingdom were frequently represented by Jesus as a reward 
for work done. But this popular view is again broken through by reference to 
the fact that all reward is the gift of God’s free grace. or 

3 Some Critics—most recently Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, 18840 
T. IV. p. 15 ff.—have called in question the fact that Jesus called himself Messiah. 


But this article of the Evangelic tradition seems to me to stand the test of the 
most minute investigation. But, in the case of Jesus, the consciousness of being 
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himself to the people as such by the names he assumed, ' for 
the names “Anointed,” ‘King,’ “Lord,” ‘Son of David,’’ 
“Son of Man,” “Son of God,” all denote the Messianic office, 
and were familiar to the greater part of the people.” But 
though, at first, they express only the call, office, and power 
of the Messiah, yet by means of them and especially by the 
designation Son of God, Jesus pointed to a relation to God 
the Father, then and in its immediateness unique, as the 
basis of the office with which he was entrusted. He has, 
however, given no further explanation of the mystery of this 
relation than the declaration that the Son alone knoweth the 
Father, and that this knowledge of God and Sonship to God 
are secured for all others by the sending of the Son. * In the 


the Messiah undoubtedly rested on the certainty of being the Son of God, there- 
fore of knowing the Father and being constrained to proclaim that knowledge. 

1 We can gather with certainty from the Gospels that Jesus did not enter on 
his work with the announcement: Believe in me for I am the Messiah. On the 
contrary, he connected his work with the baptising movement of John, but carried 
that movement further, and thereby made the Baptist his forerunner (Mark I. 15: 
METAYpWT aL O KaLpoS nal Hyyiney 4 BaolAcia Tov beot, ueTavoEerTE Kaui MicTEvETE EV 
TH evayyeaiw) He was in no hurry to urge anything that went beyond that 
message, but gradually prepared, and cautiously required of his followers an 
advance beyond it. The goal to which he led them was to believe in him as 
Messiah without putting the usual political construction on the Messianic ideal. 


2 Even “Son of Man” probably means Messiah: we do not know whether 
Jesus had any special reason for favouring this designation which springs from 
Dan. VII. The objection to interpreting the word as Messiah really resolves itself 
into this, that the disciples (according to the Gospels) did not at once recognise 
him as Messiah. But that is explained by the contrast of his own peculiar idea 
of Messiah with the popular idea. The confession of him as Messiah was the 
keystone of their confidence in him, inasmuch as by that confession they separated 
themselves from old ideas. 


8 The distinction between the Father and the Son stands out just as plainly 
in the sayings of Jesus, as the complete obedient subordination of the Son to the 
Father. Even according to John’s Gospel, Jesus finishes the work which the 
Father has given him, and is obedient in everything even unto death. He declares 
Mat. XIX. 17: lg éoriv 6 dyads. Special notice should be given to Mark XIII. 32, 
(Matt. XXIV, 36). Behind the only manifested life of Jesus, later speculation 
has put a life in which he wrought, not in subordination and obedience, but in 
like independence and dignity with God. That goes beyond the utterances of 
Jesus even in the fourth Gospel. But it is no advance beyond these, especially 
in the religious view and speech of the time, when it is announced that the rela- 
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proclamation of God as Father,’ as well as in the other pro- 
clamation that all the members of the kingdom following 
the will of God in love, are to become one with the Son and 
through him with the Father,? the message of the realised 
kingdom of God receives its richest, inexhaustible content: the 
Son of the Father will be the first-born among many brethren. 

5. Jesus as the Messiah chosen by God has definitely dis- 
tinguished himself from Moses and all the Prophets: as his 
preaching and his work are the fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets, so he himself is not a disciple of Moses, but corrects 
that law-giver; he is not a Prophet, but Master and Lord. He 
proves this Lordship during his earthly ministry in the accom- 
plishment of the mighty deeds given him to do, above all in 
withstanding the Devil and his kingdom,* and—according 


tion of the Father to the Son lies beyond time. It is not even improbable that 
the sayings in the fourth Gospel referring to this, have a basis in the preaching 
of Jesus himself. 

1 Paul knew that the designation of God as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
was the new Evangelic confession. Origen was the first among the Fathers (though 
before him Marcion) to recognise that the decisive advance beyond the Old Tes- 
tament stage of religion, was given in the preaching of God as Father; see the 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer in his treatise De oratione. No doubt the Old 
Testament, and the later Judaism knew the designation of God as Father; but it 
applied it to the Jewish nation, it did not attach the evangelic meaning to the 
name, and it did not allow itself in any way to be guided in its religion by this idea. 

2 See the farewell discourses in John, the fundamental ideas of which are, in 
my opinion, genuine, that is, proceed from Jesus. 

3 The historian cannot regard a miracle as a sure given historical event: for 
in doing so he destroys the mode of consideration on which all historical inves- 
tigation rests. Every individual miracle remains historically quite doubtful, and 
a summation of things doubtful never leads to certainty. But should the historian, 
notwithstanding, be convinced that Jesus Christ did extraordinary things, in the 
strict sense miraculous things, then, from the unique impression he has obtained 
of this person, he infers the possession by him of supernatural power. This con- 
clusion itself belongs to the province of religious faith: though there has seldom 
been a strong faith which would not have drawn it. Moreover, the healing miracles 
of Jesus are the only ones that come into consideration in a strict historical examin- 
ation. These certainly cannot be eliminated from the historical accounts without 
utterly destroying them. But how unfit are they of themselves, after 1800 years, 
to secure any special importance to him to whom they are attributed, unless that 
importance was already established apart from them. That he could do with him- 
self what he would, that he created a new thing without overturning the old, that 
he won men to himself by announcing the Father, that he inspired without fan- 
aticism, set up a kingdom without politics, set men free from the world without 
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to the law of the Kingdom of God—for that very reason in 
the service which he performs. In this service Jesus also 
reckoned the sacrifice of his life, designating it as a “ AuUTpov”’ 
which he offered for the redemption of man.’ But he declared 
at the same time that his Messianic work was not yet fulfilled 
in his subjection to death. On the contrary, the close is 
merely initiated by his death; for the completion of the 
kingdom will only appear when he returns in glory in the 
clouds of heaven to judgment. Jesus seems to have announced 
this speedy return a short time before his death, and to have 
comforted his disciples at his departure, with the assurance 


asceticism, was a teacher without theology, at a time of fanaticism and politics, 
asceticism and theology, is the great miracle of his person, and that he who 
preached the Sermon on the Mount declared himself in respect of his life and 
death, to be the Redeemer and Judge of the world, is the offence and foolishness 
which mock all reason. 

1 See Mark X. 45—That Jesus at the celebration of the first Lord’s supper de- 
scribed his death as a sacrifice which he should offer for the forgiveness of sin, is 
clear from the account of Paul. From that account it appears to be certain that 
Jesus gave expression to the idea of the necessity and saving significance of his 
death for the forgiveness of sins, in a symbolical ordinance (based on the con- 
clusion of the covenant, Exod. XXIV. 3 ff., perhaps, as Paul presupposes, on the 
Passover), in order that his disciples by repeating it in accordance with the will 
of Jesus, might be the more deeply impressed by it. Certain observations based 
on John VI., on the supper prayer in the Didache, nay, even on the report of 
Mark, and supported at the same time by features of the earliest practice in which 
it had the character of a real meal, and the earliest theory of the supper, which 
viewed it as a communication of eternal life and an anticipation of the future 
existence, have for years made me doubt very much whether the Pauline account 
and the Pauline conception of it, were really either the oldest, or the universal 
and therefore only one. I have been strengthened in this suspicion by the profound 
and remarkable investigation of Spitta (z. Gesch. u. Litt. d. Urchristenthums: Die 
urchristl. Traditionen ii. den Urspr. u. Sinnd. Abendmahls, 1893). He sees in the 
supper as not instituted, but celebrated by Jesus, the festival of the Messianic meal, 
the anticipated triumph over death, the expression of the perfection of the Messianic 
work, the symbolic representation of the filling of believers with the powers of 
the Messianic kingdom and life. The reference to the Passover and the death of 
Christ was attached to it later, though it is true very soon. How much is thereby 
explained that was hitherto obscure—critical, historical, and dogmatico-historical 
questions—cannot at all be stated briefly. And yet I hesitate to give a full recogni- 
tion to Spitta’s exposition: the words 1. Cor. XI. 23: ya yp mapéaaoy ard rot 
xupiov, 0 xat mapeduxa buiv x.7.A., are too strong forme, Cf. besides, Weizsiicker’s 
investigation in “The Apostolic Age.” Lobstein, La doctrine de la s. céne, 1889. 
A. Harnack i. d. Texten u. Unters. VII. 2 p. 139 ff. Schiirer, Theol. Lit. Ztg, 1891, 
p- 29 ff. Jiilicher Abhandl, f. Weizsiker, 1892, p. 215 ff. 
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that he would immediately enter into a supramundane position 
with God. ' 

6. The instructions of Jesus to his disciples are accordingly 
dominated by the thought that the end,—the day and hour 
of which, however, no one knows,—is at hand. In consequence 
of this, also, the exhortation to renounce all earthly good takes 
a prominent place. But Jesus does not impose ascetic com- 
mandments as a new law, far less does he see in asceticism, 
as such, sanctification ’—he himself did not live as an ascetic, 
but was reproached as a wine-bibber—but he prescribed a 
perfect simplicity and purity of disposition, and a singleness 
of heart which remains invariably the same in trouble and 
renunciation, in possession and use of earthly good. A uni- 
form equality of all in the conduct of life is not commanded: 
“To whom much is given, of him much shall be required.” 
The disciples are kept as far from fanaticism and overrating 
of spiritual results as from asceticism. ‘Rejoice not that the 
spirits are subject to you, but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” When they besought him to teach them 
to pray, he taught them the ‘‘Lord’s prayer’’, a prayer which 
demands such a collected mind, and such a tranquil, childlike 
elevation of the heart to God, that it cannot be offered at all 
by minds subject to passion or preoccupied by any daily cares. 

7. Jesus himself did not found a new religious community, 
but_ gathered round him a circle of disciples, and chose Apostles 
whom he commanded to preach the Gospel. His preaching 
was universalistic inasmuch as it attributed no value to cere-— 
monialism as such, and placed the fulfilment of the Mosaic 


1 With regard te the eschatology, no one can say in detail what proceeds from 
Jesus, and what from the disciples. What has been said in the text does not claim 
to be certain, but only probable. The most important, and at the same time the 
most certain point, is that Jesus made the definitive fate of the individual depend 
on faith, humility and love. There are no passages in the Gospel which conflict 
with the impression that Jesus reserved day and hour to God, and wrought in faith 
and patience as long as for him it was day. 


2 He did not impose on every one, or desire from every one even the outward 
following of himself: see Mark V. 18-19. The “imitation of Jesus,” in the strict 
sense of the word, did not play any noteworthy rdle either in the Apostolic or 
in the old Catholic period. 
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law in the exhibition of its moral contents, partly against or 
beyond the letter. He made the law perfect by harmonising 
its particular requirements with the fundamental moral require- 
ments which were also expressed in the Mosaic law. He 
emphasised the fundamental requirements more decidedly 
than was done by the law itself, and taught that all details 
should be referred to them and deduced from them. The 
external righteousness of Pharisaism was thereby declared to 
be not only an outer covering, but also a fraud, and the bond 
which still united religion and nationality in Judaism was 
sundered. | Political and national elements may probably have 


1 Tt is asserted by well-informed investigators, and may be inferred from the 
Gospels (Mark XII. 32-34; Luke X. 27, 28), perhaps also from the Jewish original 
of the Didache, that some representatives of Pharisaism, beside the pedantic treat- 
ment of the law, attempted to concentrate it on the fundamental moral command- 
ments. Consequently, in Palestinian and Alexandrian Judaism at the time of Christ, 
in virtue of the prophetic word and the Thora, influenced also, perhaps, by the 
Greek spirit which everywhere gave the stimulus to inwardness, the path was 
indicated in which the future development of religion was to follow. Jesus entered 
fully into the view of the law thus attempted, which comprehended it as a whole 
and traced it back to the disposition. But he freed it from the contradiction that 
adhered to it, (because, in spite of and alongside the tendency to a deeper percep- 
tion, men still persisted in deducing righteousness from a punctilious observance 
of numerous particular commandments, because in so doing they became self- 
satisfied, that is, irreligious, and because in belonging to Abraham, they thought 
they had a claim of right on God). For all that, so far as a historical understanding 
of the activity of Jesus is at all possible, it is to be obtained from the soil of 
Pharisaism, as the Pharisees were those who cherished and developed the Messianic 
expectations, and because, along with their care for the Thora, they sought also 
to preserve, in their own way, the prophetic inheritance. If everything does not 
deceive us, there were already contained in the Pharisaic theology of the age, 
speculations which were fitted to modify considerably the narrow view of history, 
and to prepare’ for universalism. The very men who tithed mint, anise and cummin, 
who kept their cups and dishes outwardly clean, who, hedging round the Thora, 
attempted to hedge round the people, spoke also of the sum total of the law. 
They made room in their theology for new ideas which are partly to be described 
as advances, and on the other hand, they have already pondered the question even 
in relation to the law, whether submission to its main contents was not sufficient 
for being numbered among the people of the covenant (see Renan: Pazw/). In 
particular the whole sacrificial system, which Jesus also essentially ignored, was 
therewith thrust into the background. Baldensperger (Selbstbewusstsein Jesu. p. 46) 
justly says, “There lie before us definite marks that the certainty of the nearness 
of God in the Temple (from the time of the Maccabees) begins to waver, and the 
efficacy of the temple institutions to be called in question. Its recent desecration 
by the Romans, appears to the author of the Psalms of Solomon (II. 2) as a kind 
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been made prominent in the hopes of the future, as Jesus ap- 
propriated them for his preaching. But from the conditions 
to which the realising of the hopes for the individual was 
attached, there already shone the clearer ray which was to 
eclipse those elements, and one saying such as Matt. XXII. 31., 
annulled at once political religion and religious politics. 


of Divine requital for the sons of Israel themselves having been guilty of so grossly 
profaning the sacrificial gifts. Enoch calls the shewbread of the second Temple 
polluted and unclean... There had crept in among the pious a feeling of the 
insufficiency of their worship, and from this side the Essenic schism will certainly 
represent only the open outbreak of a disease which had already begun to gnaw 
secretly at the religious life of the nation”: see here the excellent explanations of 
the origin of Essenism in Lucius (Essenism, 75 ff. 109 ff.). The spread of Judaism 
in the world, the secularization and apostacy of the priestly caste, the desecration 
of the Temple, the building of the Temple at Leontopolis, the perception brought 
about by the spiritualising of religion in the empire of Alexander the Great, that 
no blood of beasts can be a means of reconciling God—all these circumstances 
must have been absolutely dangerous and fatal, both to the local centralisation of 
worship, and to the statutory sacrificial system. The proclamation of Jesus (and of 
Stephen) as to the overthrow of the Temple, is therefore no absolutely new thing, 
nor is the fact that Judaism fell back upon the law and the Messianic hope, a 
mere result of the destruction of the Temple. This change was rather prepared 
by the inner development. Whatever point in the preaching of Jesus we may fix 
on, we shall find, that—apart from the writings of the Prophets and the Psalms, 
which originated in the Greek Maccabean periods—parallels can be found only in 
Pharisaism, but at the same time that the sharpest contrasts must issue from it. 
Talmudic Judaism is not in every respect the genuine continuance of Pharisaic 
Judaism, but a product of the decay which attests that the rejection of Jesus by 
the spiritual leaders of the people had deprived the nation and even the Virtuosi 
of Religion of their best part: (see for this the expositions of Kuenen “ Judaisinus 
und Christenthum,” in his (Hibbert) lectures on national religions and world reli- 
gions). The ever recurring attempts to deduce the origin of Christianity from 
Hellenism, or even from the Roman Greek culture, are there also rightly, briefly 
and tersely rejected. Also the hypotheses, which either entirely eliminate the person 
of Jesus or make him an Essene, or subordinate him to the person of Paul, may 
be regarded as definitively settled. Those who think they can ascertain the origin 
of Christian religion from the origin of Christian Theology will indeed always 
think of Hellenism: Paul will eclipse the person of Jesus with those who believe 
that a religion for the world must be born with a universalistic doctrine. Finally, 
Essenism will continue in authority with those who see in the position of indif- 
ference which Jesus took to the Temple worship, the main thing, and who, besides, 
create for themselves an “Essenism of their own finding.” Hellenism, and also 
Essenism, can,of course indicate to the historian some of the conditions by which 
the appearance of Jesus was prepared and rendered possible; but they explain only 
the possibility, not the reality of the appearance. But this with its historically not 
deducible power is the decisive thing. If some one has recently said that “the 
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Supplement 1.—The idea of the inestimable inherent value 
of every individual human soul, already dimly appearing in 
several psalms, and discerned by Greek Philosophers, though 
as a rule developed in contradiction to religion, stands out 
plainly in the preaching of Jesus. It is united with the idea 
of God as Father, and is the complement to the message of 
the communion of brethren realising itself in love. In this 
sense the Gospel is at once profoundly individualistic and 
Socialistic. The prospect of gaining life, and preserving it 
for ever, is therefore also the highest which Jesus has set 
forth; it is not, however, to be a motive, but a reward of 
grace. In the certainty of this prospéct, which is the con- 
verse of renouncing the world, he has proclaimed the sure 
hope of the resurrection, and consequently the most abundant 
compensation for the loss of the natural life. Jesus put an 
end to the vacillation and uncertainty which in this respect 
still prevailed among the Jewish people of his day. The 
confession of the Psalmist, ‘“‘Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon the earth that I desire beside thee’, 
and the fulfilling of the Old Testament commandment, “Love 
thy neighbour as thyself”, were for the first time presented 
in their connection in the person of Jesus. He himself there- 
fore is Christianity, for the “impression of his person convinced 
the disciples of the facts of forgiveness of sin and the second 


historical speciality of the person of Jesus” is not the main thing in Christianity; 
he has thereby betrayed that he does not know how a religion that is worthy of 
'the name is founded, propagated, and maintained. For the latest attempt to put 
the Gospel in a historical connection with Buddhism (Seydel. Das Ev. von Jesus 
in seinem Verhiltnissen zur Buddha-Sage, 1882: likewise, Die Buddha-Legende 
und das Leben Jesu, 1884), see, Oldenburg, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 1882, Col. 415 f.5 
1884, 185 f. However much necessarily remains obscure to us in the ministry of 
Jesus when we seek to place it in a historical connection,—what is known is suf- 
ficient to confirm the judgment that his preaching developed a germ in the religion 
of Israel (see the Psalms) which was finally guarded and in many respects developed 
by the Pharisees, but which languished and died under their guardianship. The 
power of development which Jesus imported to it was not a power which he him- 
self had to borrow from without; but doctrine and speculation were as far from 
him as ecstasy and visions. On the other hand, we must remember we do not 
know the history of Jesus up to his public entrance on his ministry, and that 


therefore we do not know whether in his native province he had any connection 
with Greeks. 
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birth, and gave them courage to believe in and to lead a 
new life’. We cannot therefore state the “doctrine” of Jesus; 
for it appears as a supramundane life which must be felt in 
the person of Jesus, and its truth is guaranteed by the fact 
that such a life can be lived. 

Supplement 2.—The history of the Gospel contains two 
great transitions, both of which, however, fall within the first 
century; from Christ to the first generation of believers, in- 
cluding Paul, and from the first, Jewish Christian, generation 
of these believers to the Gentile Christians; in other words, 
from Christ to the brotherhood of believers in Christ, and 
from this to the incipient Catholic Church. No later transi- 
tions in the Church can be compared with these in importance. 
As to the first, the question has frequently been asked, Is 
the Gospel of Christ to be the authority or the Gospel con- 
cerning Christ? But the strict dilemma here is false. The 
Gospel certainly is the Gospel of Christ. For it has only, in 
the sense of Jesus, fulfilled its Mission when the Father has 
been declared to men as he was known by the Son, and 
where the life is swayed by the realities and principles which 
ruled the life of Jesus Christ. But it is in accordance with 
the mind of Jesus and at the same time a fact of history, 
that this Gospel can only be appropriated and adhered to 
in connection with a believing surrender to the person of 
Jesus Christ. Yet every dogmatic formula is suspicious, be- 
cause it is fitted to wound the spirit of religion; it should 
not at least be put before the living experience in order to 
evoke it; for such a procedure is really the admission of the 
half belief which thinks it necessary that the impression made 
by the person must be supplemented. The essence of the matter 
is a personal life which awakens life around it as the fire of 
one torch kindles another. Early as weakness of faith is in 
the Church of Christ, it is no earlier than the procedure of 
making a formulated and ostensibly proved confession the 
foundation of faith, and therefore demanding, above all, subjec- 
tion to this confession. Faith assuredly is propagated by the 
testimony of faith, but dogma is not in itself that testimony. 

The peculiar character of the Christian religion is conditioned 
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by the fact that every reference to God is at the same time 
a reference to Jesus Christ, and vice versa. In this sense the 
Person of Christ is the central point of the religion, and insep- 
arably united with the substance of piety as a sure reliance 
on God. Such a union does not, as is supposed, bring a 
foreign element into the pure essence of religion. The pure 
essence of religion rather demands such a union; for “the 
reverence for persons, the inner bowing before the manifest- 
ation of moral power and goodness is the root of all true 
religion’ (W. Herrmann). But the Christian religion knows 
and names only one name before which it bows. In this 
rests its positive character, in all else, as piety, it is by its 
strictly spiritual and inward attitude, not a positive religion 
alongside of others, but religion itself. But just because 
the Person of Christ has this significance is the knowledge 
and understanding of the ‘historical Christ’? required: for no 
other comes within the sphere of our knowledge. ‘“ The his- 
torical Christ” that, to be sure, is not the powerless Christ of 
contemporary history shewn to us through a coloured biograph- 
ical medium, or dissipated in all sorts of controversies, but 
Christ as a power and as a life which towers above our own 
life, and enters into our life as God’s Spirit and God’s Word, 
(see Herrmann, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott. 2. Edit. 
1892, |z.e., “The Fellowship of the Christian with God’’, an 
important work included in the present series of translations. 
Ed.]: Kahler, Der sog. historische Jesus und der geschichtliche 
biblische Christus, 1892). But historical labour and investiga- 
tion are needed in order to grasp this Jesus Christ ever more 
firmly and surely. 

As to the second transition, it brought with it the most 
important changes, which, however, became clearly manifest 
only after the lapse of some generations. They appear, first, 
in the belief in holy consecrations, efficacious in themselves, 
and administered by chosen persons; further, in the conviction, 
that the relation of the individual to God and Christ is, above 
all, conditioned on the acceptance of a definite divinely attested 
law of faith and holy writings; further, in the opinion that 
God has established Church arrangements, observance of which 
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is necessary and meritorious, as well as in the opinion that 
a visible earthly community is the people of a new covenant. 
These assumptions, which formally constitute the essence of 
Catholicism as a religion, have no support in the teaching of 
Jesus, nay, offend against that teaching. 

Supplement 3.—The question as to what new thing Christ 
has brought, answered by Paul in the words, “If any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature, old things are passed away, 
behold all things are become new”’, has again and again been 
pointedly put since the middle of the second century by Apol- 
ogists, Theologians and religious Philosophers within and 
without the Church, and has received the most varied answers. 
Few of the answers have reached the height of the Pauline 
confession. But where one cannot attain to this confession, 
one ought to make clear to oneself that every answer which 
does not lie in the line of it is altogether unsatisfactory; for 
it is not difficult to set over against every article from the 
preaching of Jesus an observation which deprives it of its ori- 
ginality. It is the Person, it is the fact of his life that is 
new and creates the new. The way in which he called forth 
and established a people of God on earth, which has become 
sure of God and of eternal life; the way in which he set up 
a new thing in the midst of the old and transformed the re- 
ligion of Israel into the religion: that is the mystery of his 
_ Person, in which lies his unique and permanent position in 
the history of humanity. 

Supplement 4.—The conservative position of Jesus towards 
the religious traditions of his people had the necessary result 
that his preaching and his Person were placed by believers 
in the frame-work of this tradition, which was thereby very 
soon greatly expanded. But, though this way of understand- 
ing the Gospel was certainly at first the only possible way, 
and though the Gospel itself could only be preserved by such 
means (see § 1), yet it cannot be mistaken that a displace- 
ment in the conception of the Person and preaching of Jesus, 
and a burdening of religious faith, could not but forthwith 
set in, from which developments followed, the premises of which 
would be vainly sought for in the words of the Lord (see 
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§§ 3, 4). But here the question arises as to whether the Gospel 
is not inseparably connected with the eschatological world- 
renouncing element with which it entered into the world, so 
that its being is destroyed where this is omitted. A few words 
may be devoted to this question. The Gospel possesses pro- 
perties which oppose every positive religion, because they 
depreciate it, and these properties form the kernel of the 
Gospel. The disposition which is devoted to God, humble, 
ardent and sincere in its love to God and to the brethren, 
is as an abiding habit, law, and at the same time a gift of the 
Gospel, and also finally exhausts it. This quiet, peaceful 
element was at the beginning strong and vigorous, even in 
those who lived in the world of ecstasy and expected the 
world to come. One may be named for all, Paul. He who 
wrote 1. Cor. XIII. and Rom. VIII. should not, in spite of 
all that he has said elsewhere, be called upon to witness that 
the nature of the Gospel is exhausted in its world-renouncing, 
ecstatic and eschatological elements, or at least that it is so 
inseparable united with these as to fall along with them. He 
who wrote those chapters, and the greater than he who prom- 
ised the kingdom of heaven to children and to those who 
were hungering and thirsting for righteousness, he to whom 


tradition ascribes the words: ‘Rejoice not that the spirits 
are subject to you, but rather rejoice that your names 
are written in heaven” — both attest that the Gospel lies 


above the antagonisms between this world and the next, work 
and retirement from the world, reason and ecstasy, Judaism 
and Hellenism. And because it lies above them it may be 
united with either, as it originally unfolded its powers under 
the ruins of the Jewish religion. But still more; it not only 
can enter into union with them, it must do so if it is other- 
wise the religion of the living and is itself living. It has 
only one aim; that man may find God and have him as his 
own God, in order to gain in him humility and patience, peace, 
joy and love. How it reaches this goal through the advanc- 
ing centuries, whether with the co-efficients of Judaism or 
Hellenism, of renunciation of the world or of culture, of mys- 
ticism or the doctrine of predestination, of Gnosticism or 
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Agnosticism, and whatever other incrustations there may yet 
be which can defend the kernel, and under which alone living 
elements can grow—all that belongs to the centuries. How- 
ever each individual Christian may reckon to the treasure 
itself the earthly vessel in which he hides his treasure; it is 
the duty and the right, not only of the religious, but also of 
the historical estimate to distinguish between the vessel and 
the treasure; for the Gospel did not enter into the world as 
a positive statutory religion, and cannot therefore have its classic 
manifestation in any form of its intellectual or social types, 
not even in the first. It is therefore the duty of the histo- 
rian of the first century of the Church, as well as that of 
those which follow, not to be content with fixing the changes 
of the Christian religion, but to examine how far the new forms 
were capable of defending, propagating and impressing the 
Gospel itself. It would probably have perished if the forms 
of primitive Christianity had been scrupulously maintained in 
the Church; but now primitive Christianity has perished in 
order that the Gospel might be preserved. To study this pro- 
gress of the development, and fix the significance of the new- 
ly received forms for the kernel of the matter, is the last 
and highest task of the historian who himself lives in his sub- 
ject. He who approaches from without must be satisfied with 
the general view that in the history of the Church some things 
have always remained, and other things have always been 
changing. 

Literature.—Weiss. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
femande lt} Clarks -Wittichen. Beitr:,z:*bibl. Theol.«37 -Thle, 
1864-72. 

schurer. Die Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhaltniss z. A. T. u 
z. Judenthum, 1882. 

Wellhausen. Abriss der Gesch. Israels u. Juda’s (Skizzen u. 
Vorarbeiten) 1. Heft. 1884. 

Baldensperger. Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Licht der Mes- 
sianischen Hoffnungen seiner Zeit, 1888, (2 Aufl. 1891). The 
prize essays of Schmoller and Issel, Ueber die Lehre vom Reiche 
Gottes im N. Test. 1891 (besides Gunkel in d. Theol. Lit, 
Zig..1893.. No. 2): 
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‘Wendt. Die Lehre Jesu. (The teaching of Jesus. T. and 
7. Clark. English translation.) 

Joh. Weiss. Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 1892. 

Bousset. Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum, 1892. 

C. Holtzman. Die Offenbarung durch Christus und das Neue 
Testament (Zeitschr. f. Theol. und Kirche I. p. 367 ff.) The 
special literature in the above work of Weiss, and in the recent 
works on the life of Jesus, and the Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament by Beyschlag. [T. T. Clark] 


§ 3. The Common Preaching concerning Fesus Christ in the 
Furst Generation of Beltevers. 


Men had met with Jesus Christ and in him had found the 
Messiah. They were convinced that God had made him to be 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemption. There 
was no hope that did not seem to be certified in him, no 
lofty idea which had not become in him a living reality. 
Everything that one possessed was offered’ to him. He was 
everything lofty that could be imagined. Everything that can 
be said of him was already said in the first two generations 
after his appearance. Nay, more: he was felt and_ known to 


be the ever living one Lord of the world and operative principle 


of one’s own life. ‘To me to live is Christ and to die is gain;”’ 
“He is the way, the truth and the life.’’ One could now for 
the first time be certain of the resurrection and eternal life, 
and with that certainty the sorrows of the world melted away 
like mist before the sun, and the residue of this present 
time became as a day. This group of facts which the history 
of the Gospel discloses in the world, is at the same time the 
highest and most unique of all that we meet in that history: 
it is its seal and distinguishes it from all other universal reli- 
gions. Where in the history of mankind can we find anything 
resembling this, that men who had eaten and drunk with their 
Master should glorify him, not only as the revealer of God, 
but as the Prince of life, as the Redeemer and Judge of the 
world, as the living power of its existence, and that a choir 
of Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians, wise and foolish, 


~ 
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should along with them immediately confess that out of the 
fulness of this one man they have received grace for grace? 
It has been said that Islam furnishes the unique example of 
a religion born in broad daylight, but the community of 
Jesus was also born in the clear light of day. The darkness 
connected with its birth is occasioned not only by the imper- 
fection of the records, but by the uniqueness of the fact, 
which refers us back to the uniqueness of the Person of 
Jesus. 

But though it certainly is the first duty of the historian to 
signalise the overpowering impression made by the Person of 
Jesus on the disciples, which is the basis of all further develop- 
ments, it would little become him to renounce the critical 
examination of all the utterances which have’been connected 
with that Person with the view of elucidating and glorifying 
it; unless he were with Origen to conclude that Jesus was to 
each and all whatever they fancied him to be for their edifi- 
cation. But this would destroy the personality. Others are of 
opinion that we should conceive him, in the sense of the early 
communities, as the second God who is one in essence with 
the Father, in order to understand from this point of view 
all the declarations and judgments of these communities. But 
this hypothesis leads to the most violent distortion of the 
original declarations, and the suppression or concealment of 
their most obvious features. The duty of the historian rather 
consists in fixing the common features of the faith of the first 
two generations, in explaining them as far as possible from 
the belief that Jesus is Messiah, and in seeking analogies for 
the several assertions. Only a very meagre sketch can be 
given in what follows. The presentation of the matter in the 
frame-work of the history of dogma does not permit of more, 
because as noted above, § 1, the presupposition of dogma 
forming itself in the Gentile Church is not the whole infinitely 
rich abundance of early Christian views and perceptions. That 
presupposition is simply a proclamation of the one God and 
of Christ transferred to Greek soil, fixed merely in its leading 
features and otherwise very plastic, accompanied by a message 
regarding the future, and demands for a holy life. At the 
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same time the Old Testament and the early Christian Pales- 
tinian writings with the rich abundance of their contents, did 
certainly exercise a silent mission in the earliest communities, till 
by the creation of the canon they became a power in the Church. 

1. The contents of the faith of the disciples,’ and the 
common proclamation which united them, may be comprised 
in the following propositions. Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah promised by the prophets. Jesus after his death is by 
the Divine awakening raised to the right hand of God, and — 
will soon return to set up his kingdom visibly upon the earth. 
He who believes in Jesus, and has been received into the 
community of the disciples of Jesus, who, in virtue of a sincere 
change of mind, calls on God as Father, and lives according 
to the commandments of Jesus, is a saint of God, and as such 
can be certain of the sin-forgiving grace of God, and of a 
share in the future glory, that is, of redemption. * 

A community of Christian believers was formed within 
the Jewish national community. By its organisation, the close 
brotherly union of its members, it bore witness to the 
impression which the Person of Jesus had made on it, and 
drew from faith in Jesus and hope of his return, the assurance 
of eternal life, the power of believing in God the Father and 
of fulfilling the lofty moral and social commands which Jesus 
had set forth. They knew themselves to be the true Israel of 
the Messianic time (see § 1), and for that very reason lived 
with all their thoughts and feelings in the future. Hence the 
Apocalyptic hopes which in manifold types were current in 
the Judaism of the time, and which Jesus had not demolished, 
continued to a great extent in force (see § 4). One guarantee 
for their fulfilment was supposed to be possessed in the various 


1 See the brilliant investigations of Weizsiicker (Apost. Zeitalter. p. 36) as to 
the earliest significant names, self-designations, of the disciples. The twelve were 
in the first place “jadyra/,” (disciples and family-circle of Jesus, see also the 
significance of James and the brethren of Jesus), then witnesses of the resurrection 
and therefore Apostles; very soon there appeared beside them, even in Jerusalem, 


Prophets and Teachers. 


* The christian preaching is very pregnantly described in Acts XXVIII. 31, as 
uyptooe THy BaciAsiav rot beot, nad Siddonew Tz wept Tou xupiou "Iycot Xpiorod. 
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manifestations of the Spirit,' which were displayed in the 
members of the new communities at their entrance, with which 
an act of baptism seems to have been united from the very first, ? 
and in their gatherings. They were a guarantee that believers 
really were the éxxaycia rod $eod, those called to be saints, and, 
as such, kings and priests unto God * for whom the world, death 
and devil are overcome, although they still rule the course of the 
world. The confession of the God of Israel as the Father of Jesus, 


1 On the spirit of God (of Christ) see note, p. 50. The earliest christians felt 
the influence of the spirit as one coming on them from without. 


2 It cannot be directly proved that Jesus instituted baptism, for Matth. XXVIII. 19, 
is not a saying of the Lord. The reasons for this assertion are: (1) It is only a 
later stage of the tradition that represents the risen Christ as delivering speeches 
and giving commandments. Paul knows nothing of it. (2) The Trinitarian formula 
is foreign to the mouth of Jesus, and has not the authority in the Apostolic age 
which it must have had if it had descended from Jesus himself. On the other 
hand, Paul knows of no other way of receiving the Gentiles into the Christian 
communities than by baptism, and it is highly probable that in the time of Paul 
all Jewish Christians were also baptised. We may perhaps assume that the practice 
of baptism was continued in consequence of Jesus’ recognition of John the Baptist 
and his baptism, even after John himself had been removed. According to John 
IV. 2, Jesus himself baptised not, but his disciples under his superintendence. It 
is possible only with the help of tradition to trace back to Jesus a “Sacrament of 
Baptism,” or an obligation to it ex mecessitate salutis, though it is credible that 
tradition is correct here. Baptism in the Apostolic age was eig deci dpapridy, 
and indeed ¢éi¢ +6 dvoua ypiorot (1. Cor. I. 13: Acts XIX. 5). We cannot make 
out when the formula, e:¢ Td bvoa Tov warps, nal Tot wot, nai Tod aylov mvEed- 
fzarog, emerged. The formula, ig +d dvoza, expresses that the person baptised is 
put into a relation of dependence on him into whose name he is baptised. Paul 
has given baptism a relation to the death of Christ, or justly inferred it from the 
sig kheowvy dapridiv. The descent of the spirit on the baptised very soon ceased 
to be regarded as the necessary and immediate result of baptism; yet Paul, and 


probably his contemporaries also, considered the grace of baptism and the commu- 


nication of the spirit to be inseparably united. See Scholten. Die Taufformel. 1885. 
Holtzman, Die Taufe im N. T. Ztsch. f. wiss. Theol. 1879. 


3 The designation of the Christian community as éxxayo/a originates perhaps 
with Paul, though that is by no means certain; see as to this “name of honour,” 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I. p. 16 ff. The words of the Lord, Matt. XVI. 18: 
XVIII. 17, belong to a later period. According to Gal. I. 22, raig év xpiorh is 
added to the raze éxxayoiaic rH¢ "lovdaiac. The independence of every individual 
Christian in and before God is strongly insisted on in the Epistles of Paul, and 
in the Epistle of Peter, and in the Christian portions of Revelations: éro/ycey 
Hye Bucirciav, fepeio TH beh nai maurpi avrod. 
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and of Jesus as Christ and Lord’ was sealed by the testimony 
of the possession of the Spirit, which as Spirit of God assured 
every individual of his call to the kingdom, united him personally 
with God himself and became to him the pledge of future glory. * 

2. As the Kingdom of God which was announced had not 
yet visibly appeared, as the appeal to the Spirit could not 
be separated from the appeal to Jesus as Messiah, and as 
there was actually nothing possessed but the reality of the 
‘Person of Jesus, so, in preaching, all stress must necessarily 


fall on this Person. To believe in him was the decisive funda- 


mental requirement, and, at first, under the presupposition 
of the religion of Abraham and the Prophets, the sure guar- 
antee of salvation. It is not surprising then to find that in 
the earliest Christian preaching Jesus Christ comes before us 
as frequently as the Kingdom of God in the preaching of 
Jesus himself. The image of Jesus and the power which pro- 
ceeded from it were the things which were really possessed. 
Whatever was expected was expected only from Jesus the 
exalted and returning one. The proclamation that the King- 
dom of heaven is at hand must therefore become the procla- 
mation that Jesus is the Christ, and that in him the revela- 
tion of God is complete. He who lays hold of Jesus lays hold 
in him of the grace of God and of a full salvation. We 
cannot, however, call this in itself a displacement: but as soon 
as the proclamation that Jesus is the Christ ceased to be 
made with the same emphasis and the same meaning that it 


1 Jesus is regarded with adoring reverence as Messiah and Lord, that is, these 
are regarded as the names which his Father has given him. Christians are those 
who call on the name of the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. I. 2): every creature must 
bow before him and confess him as Lord (Phil. Il. 9): see Deissmann on the 
N. T. formula “in Christo Jesu.” 


9 


2 The confession of Father, Son and Spirit is therefore the unfolding of the 
belief that Jesus is the Christ; but there was no intention of expressing by this 
confession the essential equality of the three persons, or even the similar relation 
_ of the Christian to them. On the contrary, the Father in it is regarded as the 
God and Father over all, the Son as revealer, redeemer and Lord, the Spirit as a 
possession, principle of the new supernatural life and of holiness. From the 
Epistles of Paul we perceive that the Formula, Father, Son and Spirit, could not 
yet have been customary, especially in Baptism. But it was approaching (2 Cor. 


Xl. 13). 
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had in his own preaching, and what sort of blessings they 
were which he brought, not only was a displacement inevi- 
table, but even a dispossession. But every dispossession re: 
quires the given forms to be filled with new contents, Simple 
as was the pure tradition of the confession: ‘Jesus is the Christ,”’ 
the task of rightly appropriating and handing down entire 
the peculiar contents which Jesus had given to his self-wit- 
nessing and preaching was nevertheless great, and in its limit 
uncertain. Even the Jewish Christian could perform this task only 
according to the measure of his spiritual understanding and 
the strength of his religious life. Moreover, the external po- 
sition of the first communities in the midst of contemporaries 
who had crucified and rejected Jesus, compelled them to 
prove, as their main duty, that Jesus really was the Messiah 
who was promised. Consequently, everything united to bring 
the first communities to the conviction that the proclamation 
of the Gospel with which they were entrusted, resolved itself 
into the proclamation that Jesus is the Christ. The dddexew 
Typelv mavta dow éverelAuto 6 “Iycotc (teaching to observe all 
that Jesus had commanded), a thing of heart and life, could 
not lead to reflection in the same degree, as the diddoxew ori 
ourds got 6 xpiordc tod deo (teaching that this is the Christ 
of God); for a community which possesses the Spirit does not 
reflect on whether its conception is right, but, especially a 
missionary community, on what the certainty of its faith rests. 

The proclamation of Jesus as the Christ, though rooted en- 


tirely in the Old Testament, took its start from the exaltation | 


of Jesus, which again resulted from his suffering and death. 
The proof that the entire Old Testament points to him, and 
that his person, his deeds and his destiny are the actual and 
precise fulfilment of the Old Testament predictions, was the 
foremost interest of believers, so far as they at all looked 
backwards. This proof was not used in the first place for the 
purpose of making the meaning and value of the Messianic 
work of Jesus more intelligible, of which it did not seem to 
be in much need, but to confirm the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Still, points of view for contemplating the Person and work 


of Jesus could not fail to be got from the words of the Pro- 
6 


\ 


\y 
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phets. The fundamental conception of Jesus dominating every- 
thing was, according to the Old Testament, that God had 
chosen him and through him the Church. God had chosen 
him and made him to be both Lord and Christ. He had 
made over to him the work of setting up the Kingdom, and had 
led him through death and resurrection to a supramundane 
position of sovereignty, in which he would soon visibly appear 
and bring about the end. The hope of Christ’s speedy return 
was the most important article in the ‘“ Christology,” inasmuch 
as his work was regarded as only reaching its conclusion by 
that return. It was the most difficult, inasmuch as the Old 
Testament contained nothing of a second advent of Messiah. 
Belief in the second advent became the specific Christian belief. 

But the searching in the scriptures of the Old Testament, 


“that is, in the prophetic texts, had already, in estimating the 


Person and dignity of Christ, given an important impulse to- 
wards transcending the frame-work of the idea of the theo- 
cracy completed solely in and for Israel,~ Moreover, belief in 
the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God, caused men to 
form a corresponding idea of the beginning of his existence. 
The missionary work among the Gentiles, so soon begun and 
so rich in results, threw a new light on the range of Christ’s pur- 
pose and work, and led to the consideration of its significance 
for the whole human race. Finally, the self-testimony of Jesus 
summoned them to ponder his relation to God the Father, with 
the presuppositions of that relation, and to give it expression in 
intelligible statements,“ Speculation had already begun on these 
four points in the Apostolic age, and had resulted in very dif 
ferent utterances as to the Person and dignity of Jesus (§ 4).' 


1 The Christological utterances which are found in the New Testament 
writings, so far as they explain and paraphrase the confession of Jesus as the Christ 
and the Lord, may be almost entirely deduced from one or other of the four points 
mentioned in the text. But we must at the same time insist that these declarations 
were meant to be explanations of the confession that “Jesus is the Lord,” which 
of course included the recognition that Jesus by the resurrection became a heavenly 
being (see Weizsicker in above mentioned work, p. 110). The solemn protestation 
of Paul, 1 Cor. XI. 35 06 yuwpiGw butv Bre obderg ev wvedpears bod AwAdY AdveL 
ANA@EMA IHEOTS, xai ovderg ddvara: eimeiv KYPIOZ IHEOYS ef poy ev wved- 
wars cyim (cf. Rom. X. 9), shews that he who acknowledged Jesus as the Lord, 
and accordingly believed in the resurrection of Jesus, was regarded as a full- 
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3. Since Jesus had appeared and was believed on as the “““ 
Messiah promised by the Prophets, the aim and contents of °°” 
his mission seemed already to be therewith stated with suf- 
ficient clearness. Further, as the work of Christ was not yet 
completed, the view of those contemplating it was, above all, 
turned to the future. But in virtue of express words of Jesus, 
and in the consciousness of having received the Spirit of God, 
one was already certain of the forgiveness of sin dispensed 
by God, of righteousness before him, of the full knowledge 
of the Divine will, and of the call to the future Kingdom asa 
present possession. In the procuring of these blessings not a 
few perceived with certainty the results of the first advent of 
Messiah, that is, his work. This work might be seen in the 
whole activity of Christ. But as the forgiveness of sins might 
be conceived as “¢he blessing of salvation which included with 
certainty every other blessing, as Jesus had put his death in 
express relation with this blessing, and as the fact of this 
death so mysterious and offensive required a special explana- 
tion, there appeared in the foreground from the very begin- 
ning the confession, in I Cor. XV. 3: wapédwxnx vuly év rpwrois, 
6 ual moapéauBov, or: xpiotég admwébavey omip TaY auapTiAy yudv. 
“I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
that Christ died for our sins.’ Not only Paul, for whom, in 
virtue of his special reflections and experiences, the cross of 
Christ had become the central point of all knowledge, but 
also the majority of believers, must have regarded the preach- 
ing of the death of the Lord as an essential article in 
the preaching of Christ,’ seeing that, as a rule, they placed 


born Christian. It] undoubtedly excludes from the Apostolic age the independent 
authority of any christological dogma besides that confession and the worship of 
Christ connected with it. It is worth notice, however, that those early Christian 
men who recognised Christianity as the vanquishing of the Old Testament religion 
(Paul, the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, John) all held that Christ was a 
being who had come down from heaven. 


1 Compare in their fundamental features the common declarations about the 
saving value of the death of Christ in Paul, in the Johannine writings, in Ist 
Peter, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Christian portions of the book 
of Revelation: ri dyam@vri qk nal Adouvr: Huds Ex TOU ducpri@y Ev TH aiars 
aivrov, ayr® 4 dd&«: Compare the reference to Isaiah LIII. and the Passover lamb : 
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it somehow under the aspect of a sacrifice offered to God. 
Still, there were very different conceptions of the value of the - 
death as a means of procuring salvation, and there may have 
been many who were satisfied with basing its necessity on the 
fact that it had been predicted, (drédavev uate rag ypuddc: 
“he died for our sins according to the scriptures”), while their 
real religious interests were entirely centered in the future 
glory to be procured by Christ. But it must have been of 
greater significance for the following period that, from the 
first, a short account of the destiny of Jesus lay at the basis 
of all preaching about him (see a part of this in 1. Cor. XV. 
r-11). Those articles in which the identity of the Christ 
who had appeared with the Christ who had been promised 
stood out with special clearness, must have been taken up 
into this report, as well as those which transcended the com- 
mon expectations of Messiah, which for that very reason ap- 
peared of special importance, viz., his death and resurrection. 
In putting together this report, there was no intention of 
describing the “work” of Christ. But after the interest which 
occasioned it had been obscured, and had given place to other 
interests, the customary preaching of those articles must have 
led men to see in them Christ’s real performance, his “work.” ' 

4. The firm confidence of the disciples in Jesus was 
rooted in the belief that he did not abide in death, but was 
raised by God. That Christ had risen was, in virtue of what 
they had experienced in him, certainly only after they had 
seen him, just as sure as the fact of his death, and became 
the main article of their preaching about him.® But in the 
the utterances about the “lamb” generally in the early writings: see Westcott, The 
Epistles of John, p. 34 f.: The idea of the blood of Christ in the New Testament. 

1 This of course could not take place otherwise than by reflecting on its 
significance. But a dislocation was already completed as soon as it was isolated 


and separated from the whole of Jesus, or even from his future activity. Reflection 
on the meaning or the causes of particular facts might easily, in virtue of that 
isolation, issue in entirely new conceptions. ‘ 

» See the discriminating statements of Weizsiicker, “Apostolic Age,” p. 1 f., 
especially as to the significance of Peter as first witness of the resurrection. Cf. 
1 Cor, XV. 5 with Luke XXIV. 34: also the fragment of the “Gospel of Peter” 


which unfortunately breaks off at the point where one expects the appearance of 
the Lord to Peter. 
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message of the risen Lord was contained not only the con- | 
viction that he lives again, and now lives for ever, but also 
the assurance that his people will rise in like manner and 
live eternally. Consequently, the resurrection of Jesus became 
the sure pledge of the resurrection of all believers, that is of 
their real personal resurrection. No one at the beginning 
thought of a mere immortality of the spirit, not even those 
who assumed the perishableness of man’s sensuous nature. In 
conformity with the uncertainty which yet adhered to the 
idea of resurrection in Jewish hopes and speculations, the 
concrete notions of it in the Christian communities were also 
fluctuating. But this could not affect the certainty of the 
conviction that the Lord would raise his people from death. 
This conviction, whose reverse side is the fear of that God 
who casts into hell, has become the mightiest power through 
which the Gospel has won humanity. ' 


1 Tt is often said that Christianity rests on the belief in the resurrection of | 
Christ. This may be correct, if it is first declared who this Jesus Christ is, and 
what his life signifies. But when it appears as a naked report to which one must 
above all submit, and when in addition, as often happens, it is supplemented by 
the assertion that the resurrection of Christ is the most certain fact in the history 
of the world, one does not know whether he should marvel more at its thought- 
lessness or its unbelief. We do not need to have faith in a fact, and that which 
requires religious belief, that is, trust in God, can never be a fact which would © 
hold good apart from that belief. The historical question and the question of 
faith must therefore be clearly distinguished here. The following points are 
historically certain. (1) That none of Christ’s opponents saw him after his death, 
(2) That the disciples were convinced that they had seen him soon after his death. : 
(3) That the succession and number of those appearances can no longer be ascer- 
tained with certainty. (4) That the disciples and Paul were conscious of having 
seen Christ not in the crucified earthly body, but in heavenly glory—even the later 
incredible accounts of the appearances of Christ, which strongly emphasise the 
reality of the body, speak at the same time of such a body as can pass through 
closed doors, which certainly is not an earthly body. (5) That Paul does not 
compare the manifestation of Christ given to him with any of his later visions, 
but, on the other hand, describes it in the words (Gal. I. 15: dre evdduyoev 6 bedg 
amoxarvvar Tov viov a’rov éy éo/, and yet puts it on a level with the appearances 
which the earlier Apostles had seen. But, as even the empty grave on the third 
day can by no means be regarded as a certain historical fact, because it appears 
united in the accounts with manifest legendary features, and further because it is 
directly excluded by the way in which Paul has portrayed the resurrection 1 Cor. 
XV. it follows: (1) That every conception which represents the resurrection of 
Christ as a simple reanimation of his mortal body, is far from the original con- 
ception, and (2) that the question generally as to whether Jesus has risen, can have 
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5. After the appearance of Paul, the earliest communities 
were greatly exercised by the question as to how believers 
obtain the righteousness which they possess, and what signi- 
ficance a precise observance of the law of the Fathers may 
have in connection with it,“ While some would hear of no 
change in the regulations and conceptions which had hitherto 
existed, and regarded the bestowal of righteousness by God 
as possible only on condition of a strict observance of the 
law, others taught that Jesus as Messiah had procured right- 
eousness for his people, had fulfilled the law once for all, and 
had founded a new covenant, either in opposition to the old, 
or as a stage above it. Paul especially saw in the death of Christ 
the end of the law, and deduced righteousness solely from faith 
in Christ, and sought to prove from the Old Testament itself, 
by means of historical speculation, the merely temporary 
validity of the law and therewith the abrogation of the Old 


no existence for any one who looks at it apart from the contents and worth of the 
Person of Jesus. For the mere fact that friends and adherents of Jesus were con- 
vinced that they had seen him, especially when they themselves explain that he 
appeared to them in heavenly glory, gives, to those who are in earnest about 
fixing historical facts, not the least cause for the assumption that Jesus did not 
continue in the grave. 

History is therefore at first unable to bring any succour to faith here. However 
firm ‘may have been the faith of the disciples in the appearances of Jesus in their 
midst, and it was firm, to believe in appearances which others have had is a frivolity 
which is always revenged by rising doubts. But history is still of service to faith: 
it limits its scope and therewith shews the province to which it belongs. The 
question which history leaves to faith is this: Was Jesus Christ swallowed up of 
death, or did he pass through suffering and the cross to glory, that is, to life, 
power and honour? The disciples would have been convinced of that in the sense 
in which Jesus meant them to understand it, though they had not seen him in 
glory (a consciousness of this is found in Luke XXIV. 26: ody? ratra te: wabeiv 
Tov Xpiordv xl eiceabety cig Tyyv Odkav avrov;, and Joh. XX. 29: Ors ewpaxas pe 
mEemiorEevncs, (Lanapsor of zy idovTEes uai miatéveavrac) and we might probably add, 
that no appearances of the Lord could permanently have convinced them of his 
life, if they had not possessed in their hearts the impression of his Person. Faith 
in the eternal life of Christ and in our own eternal life is not the condition of 
becoming a disciple of Jesus, but is the final confession of discipleship. Faith has 
by no means to do with the knowledge of the form in which Jesus lives, but only 
with the conviction that he is the living Lord The determination of the form 
was immediately dependent on the most varied general ideas of the future life, 
resurrection, restoration, and glorification of the body, which were current at the 
time. The idea of the rising again of the body of Jesus appeared comparatively 
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Testament religion, ( Others, and this view, which is not every- 
where to be explained by Alexandrian influences (see above 
p- 72 f.), is not foreign to Paul, distinguished between spirit and 
letter in the Mosaic law, giving to everything a spiritual sig- 
nificance, and in this sense holding that the whole law as 
yomos mvevaetines was binding. The question whether right- 
eousness comes from the works of the law or from faith, was 
displaced by this conception, and therefore remained in its 
deepest grounds unsolved, or was decided in the sense of a 
spiritualised legalism. But the detachment of Christianity from 
the political forms of the Jewish religion, and from sacrificial 
worship, was also completed by the conception, although it 
was regarded as identical with the Old Testament religion 
rightly understood. The surprising results of the direct mis- 
sion to the Gentiles would seem to have first called forth 
those controversies (but see Stephen) and given them the 


early, because it was this hope which animated wide circles of pious people for 
their own future. Faith in Jesus, the living Lord, in spite of the death on the 
cross, cannot be generated by proofs of reason or authority, but only to-day in 
the same way as Paul has confessed of himself: dre evdduyrev 6 bedg aroxaatocn 
Tov viov avTov zv guo?. The conviction of having seen the Lord was no doubt of 
the greatest importance for the disciples and made them Evangelists: but what 
they saw cannot at first help us. It can only then obtain significance for us when 
we have gained that confidence in the Lord which Peter has expressed in Mark 
Vill. 29. The Christian even to-day confesses with Paul: e7 ev TH CwH radry ev 
NKpiorh yamindres eozev jedvov, eAcewvdrepor madvTwy avipwrwy ecjév. He believes in 
a future life for himself with God because he believes that Christ lives. That is 
the peculiarity and paradox of Christian faith. But these are not convictions that 
can be common and matter of course to a deep feeling and earnest thinking being 
standing amid nature and death, but can only be possessed by those who live with 
their whole hearts and minds in God, and even they need the prayer: “I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” To act as if faith in eternal life and in the living Christ 
was the simplest thing in the world, or a dogma to which one has just to submit, 
is irreligious. The whole question about the resurrection of Christ, its mode and 
its significance, has thereby been so thoroughly confused in later Christendom, that 
we are in the habit of considering eternal life as certain, even apart from Christ, 
That, at any rate, is not Christian. It is Christian to pray that God would give 
the Spirit to make us strong to overcome the feelings and the doubts of nature, 
and create belief in an eternal life through the experience of “dying to live.” 
Where this faith, obtained in this way, exists, it has always been supported by the 
conviction that the Man lives who brought life and immortality to light. To hold 
fast this faith is the goal of life, for only what we consciously strive for is in this 
matter our own. What we think we possess is very soon lost. 
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highest significance. The fact that one section of Jewish Chris- 
tians, and even some of the Apostles at length recognised the 
right of the Gentile Christians to be Christians without first be- 
coming Jews, is the clearest proof that what was above all prized 
was faith in Christ and surrender to him as the Saviour, In 
agreeing to the direct mission to the Gentiles the earliest Christians, 
while they themselves observed the law, broke up the national 
religion of Israel, and gave expression to the conviction that 
Jesus was not only the Messiah of his people, but the redeemer 
of humanity.' The establishment of the universal character of 
the Gospel, that is, of Christianity as a religion for the world, 
became now, however, a problem, the solution of which, as given 
by Paul, but few were able to understand or make their own. 

6. In the conviction that salvation is entirely bound up 
with faith in Jesus Christ, Christendom gained the conscious- 
ness of being a new creation of God. But while the sense of 
being the true Israel was thereby, at the same time, held 
fast, there followed, on the one hand, entirely new historical 
perspectives, and on the other, deep problems which demanded 
solution. As a new creation of God, 4 éxxayola tov $beov, 
the community was conscious of having been chosen by God 
in Jesus before the foundation of the world. In the convic- 
tion of being the true Israel, it claimed for itself the whole 

1 Weizsacker (Apostolic Age, p. 73) says very justly: “The rising of Judaism 
against believers put them on their own feet. They saw themselves for the first 
time persecuted in the name of the law, and therewith for the first time it must 
have become clear to them, that in reality the law was no longer the same to them 
as to the others. Their hope is the coming kingdom of heaven, in which it is 
not the law, but their Master from whom they expect salvation. Everything con- 
nected with salvation is in him. But we should not investigate the conditions of 
the faith of that early period, as though the question had been laid before the 
Apostles whether they could have part in the Kingdom of heaven without circum- 
cision, or whether it could be obtained by faith in Jesus, with or without the 
observance of the law. Such questions had no existence for them either practically 
or as questions of the school. But though they were Jews, and the law which 
even their Master had not abolished, was for them a matter of course, that did 
not exclude a change of inner position towards it, through faith in their Master 
and hope of the Kingdom. There is an inner freedom which can grow up along- 
side of all the constraints of birth, custom, prejudice, and piety. But this only 
comes into consciousness, when a demand is made on it which wounds it, or 


when it is assailed on account of an inference drawn not by its own conscious- 
ness, but only by its opponents. 
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historical development recorded in the Old Testament, con- 
vinced that all the divine activity there recorded had the 
new community in view. The great question which was to 
find very different answers, was how, in accordance with this 
view, the Jewish nation, so far as it had not recognised Jesus 
as Messiah, should be judged. The detachment of Christianity 
from Judaism was the most important preliminary condition, 
and therefore the most important preparation, for the Mission 


among the Gentile nations, and for union with the Greek spirit. 
Supplement 1.—Renan and others go too far when they say 


that Paul alone has the glory of freeing Christianity from the 
fetters of Judaism. Certainly the great Apostle could say in this 
connection also: wepiccorepov avtay wavtav éxomlacx, but there 
were others beside him who, in the power of the Gospel, transcended 
the limits of Judaism. Christian communities, it may now be 
considered certain, had arisen in the empire, in Rome for example, 
which were essentially free from the law without being in any 
way determined by Paul’s preaching. It was Paul’s merit that 
he clearly formulated the great question, established the univers- 
alism of Christianity in a peculiar manner, and yet in doing so 
held fast the character of Christianity as a positive religion, as 
distinguished from Philosophy and Moralism. But the later devel- 
opment presupposes neither his clear formulation nor his peculiar 
establishment of universalism, but only the universalism itself. 

Supplement 2.—The dependence of the Pauline Theology 
on the Old Testament or on Judaism is overlooked in the tra- 
ditional contrasting of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, in 
which Paulinism is made equivalent to Gentile Christianity. 
This theology, as we might a przorz suppose, could, apart from 


individual exceptions, be intelligible as a whole to born Jews, 


if to any, for its doctrinal presuppositions were strictly Phari- 
saic, and its boldness in criticising the Old Testament, reject- 
ing and asserting the law in its historical sense, could be as 
little congenial to the Gentile Christians as its piety towards 
the Jewish people. This judgment is confirmed by a glance at 
the fate of Pauline Theology in the 120 years that followed. 
Marcion was the only Gentile Christian who understood Panl, 
and even he misunderstood him: the rest never got beyond 
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the appropriation of particular Pauline sayings, and exhibited 
no comprehension especially of the theology of the Apostle, 
so far as in it the universalism of Christianity as a religion 
is proved, even without recourse to Moralism and without put- 
ting a new construction on the Old Testament religion. It 
follows from this, however, that the scheme “Jewish Christian- 
ity’’—‘Gentile Christianity” is insufficient. We must rather, 
in the Apostolic age, at least at its close, distinguish four 
main tendencies that may have crossed each other here and 
there,' (within which again different shades appear). (1) The 
Gospel has to do with the people of Israel, and with the 
Gentile world only on the condition that believers attach 
themselves to the people of Israel. The punctilious obser- 
vance of the law is still necessary and the condition on which 
the messianic salvation is bestowed (particularism and legalism, 
in practice and in principle, which, however, was not to cripple 
the obligation to prosecute the work of the Mission). (2) The 
Gospel has to do with Jews and Gentiles: the first, as believ- 
ers in Christ, are under obligation as before to observe the 
law, the latter are not; but for that reason they cannot on 
earth fuse into one community with the believing Jews. Very 
different judgments in details were possible on this stand-point ; 
but the bestowal of salvation could no longer be thought of 
as depending simply on the keeping of the ceremonial com- 
mandments of the law’ (universalism in principle, particu- 
larism in practice; the prerogative of Israel being to some 
extent clung to). (3) The Gospel has to do with both Jews 
and Gentiles; no one is any longer under obligation to observe 


1 Only one of these four tendencies—the Pauline, with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Johannine writings which are related to Paulinism—has seen in the Gospel 
the establishment of a new religion. The rest identified it with Judaism made 
perfect, or with the Old Testament religion rightly understood. But Paul, in 
connecting Christianity with the promise given to Abraham, passing thus beyond 
the actual Old Testament religion, has not only given it a historical foundation, 
but also claimed for the Father of the Jewish nation a unique significance for 
Christianity. As to the tendencies named 1 and 2, see Book I. chap. 6. 


2 


It is clear from Gal. II. 11 ff that Peter then and for long before occupied 


in principle the stand-point of Paul: see the judicious remarks of Weizsicker in 
the book mentioned above, p. 75 f. 
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the law; for the law is abolished (or fulfilled), and the salvation 
which Christ’s death has procured is appropriated by faith. 
The law (that is the Old Testament religion) in its ‘literal 
sense is of divine origin, but was intended from the first only 
for a definite epoch of history. The prerogative of Israel 
remains, and is shewn in the fact that salvation was first 
offered to the Jews, and it will be shewn again at the end of 
all history. That prerogative refers to the nation as a whole, 
and has nothing to do with the question of the salvation of 
individuals (Paulinism: universalism in principle and in prac- 
tice, and Antinomianism in virtue of the recognition of a merely 
temporary validity of the whole law; breach with the tradi- 
tional religion of Israel; recognition of the prerogative of the 
people of Israel; the clinging to the prerogative of the people 
of Israel was not, however, necessary on this stand-point: see 
the epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel of John). (4) 
The Gospel has to do with Jews and Gentiles: no one need 
therefore be under obligation to observe the ceremonial com- 
mandments and sacrificial worship, because these command- 
ments themselves are only the wrappings or moral and spiritual 
commandments which the Gospel has set forth as fulfilled in a 
more perfect form (universalism in principle and in practice in 
virtue of a neutralising of the distinction between law and 
Gospel, old and new; spiritualising and universalising of the law). * 


1 These four tendencies were represented in the Apostolic age by those who 
had been born and trained in Judaism, and they were collectively transplanted into 
Greek territory. But we cannot be sure that the third of the above tendencies 
found intelligent and independent representatives in this domain, as there is no 
certain evidence of it. Only one who had really been subject to it, and therefore 
understood it, could venture on a criticism of the Old Testament religion. Still, 
it may be noted that the majority of non-Jewish converts in the Apostolic age had 
probably come to know the Old Testament beforehand—not always the Jewish 
religion, (see Havet, Le Christianisme, T. IV. p. 120: “Je ne sais s’il y est entré, 
du vivant de Paul, un seul paien: je veux dire un homme, qui ne connit pas déja, 
avant d’y entrer, le judaism et la Bible”). These indications will shew how mis- 
taken and misleading it is to express the different tendencies in the Apostolic age 
and the period closely following by the designations “Jewish Christianity—Gentile 
Christianity.”” Short watchwords are so little appropriate here that one might even 
with some justice reverse the usual conception, and maintain that what is usually 
understood by Gentile Christianity (criticism of the Old Testament religion) was 
possible only within Judaism, while that which is frequently called Jewish Christianity 
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Supplement 3.—The appearance of Paul is the most impor- 
tant fact in the history of the Apostolic age. It is impossible 
to give in a few sentences an abstract of his theology and 
work; and the insertion here of a detailed account is forbidden, 
not only by the external limits, but by the aim of this in- 
vestigation. For, as already indicated (§ 1), the doctrinal form- 
ation in the Gentile Church is not connected with the 
whole phenomenon of the Pauline theology, but only with 
certain leading thoughts which were only in part peculiar to 
the Apostle. His most peculiar thoughts acted on the develop- 
ment of Ecclesiastical doctrine only by way of occasional stimulus. 
We can find room here only for a few general outlines. ' 

(1) The inner conviction that Christ had revealed himself 
to him, that the Gospel was the message of the crucified and 
risen Christ, and that God had called him to proclaim that 
message to the world, was the power and the secret of his 
personality and his activity. These three elements were a 
unity in the consciousness of Paul, constituting his conver- 
sion and determining his after-life. (2) In this conviction he 
knew himself to be a new creature, and so vivid was this 
knowledge that he was constrained to become a Jew to the 
Jews, and a Greek to the Greeks in order to gain them. (3) 
The crucified and risen Christ became the central point of 
his theology, and not only the central point, but the one 
source and ruling principle. The Christ was not in his 
estimation Jesus of Nazareth now exalted, but the mighty 
personal spiritual being in divine form who had for a time 


is rather a conception which must have readily suggested itself to born Gentiles 
superficially acquainted with the Old Testament. 


1 The first edition of this volume could not appeal to Weizsiicker’s work, Das 
Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche, 1886, [second edition translated in 
this series]. The author is now in the happy position of being able to refer the 
readers of his imperfect sketch to this excellent presentation, the strength of which 
lies in the delineation of Paulinism in its relation to the early Church, and to 
early Christian theology (p. 79-172). The truth of Weizsacker’s expositions of the 
inner relations (p. 85 f.), is but little affected by his assumptions concerning the 
outer relations, which I cannot everywhere regard as just. (The work of Weiz- 
sicker as a whole is, in my opinion, the most important work on Church history 
we have received since Ritschl’s “Entstehung der alt-katholischen Kirche.” 2 


Aufl. 1857.) 
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humbled himself, and who as Spirit has broken up the world 
of law, sin and death, and continues to overcome them in 
believers. (4) Theology therefore was to him, looking forwards, 
the doctrine of the liberating power of the Spirit (of Christ) 
in all the concrete relations of human life and need. The 
Christ who has already overcome law, sin and death, lives as 
Spirit, and through his Spirit lives in believers, who for that 
very reason know him not after the flesh. He is a creative 
power of life to those who receive him in faith in his re- 
deeming death upon the cross, that is to say, to those who 
are justified. The life in the Spirit, which results from union 
with Christ, will at last reveal itself also in the body (not in © 
the flesh). (5) Looking backwards, theology was to Paul a 
doctrine of the law and of its abrogation; or more accurately, 
a description of the old system before Christ in the light of 
the Gospel, and the proof that it was destroyed by Christ. The 
scriptural proof, even here, is only a superadded support to 
inner considerations which move entirely within the thought 
that that which is abrogated has already had its due, by having 
its whole strength made manifest that it might then be an- 
nulled,—the law, the flesh of sin, death: by the law the 
law is destroyed, sin is abolished in sinful flesh, death is de- 
stroyed by death. (6) The historical view which followed 
from this begins, as regards Christ, with Adam and Abraham; 
as regards the law, with Moses. It closes, as regards Christ, 
with the prospect of a time when he shall have put all ene- 
mies beneath his feet, when God will be all in all; as regards 
Moses and the promises given to the Jewish nation, with the 
prospect of a time when all Israel will be saved. (7) Paul’s 
doctrine of Christ starts from the final confession of the prim- 
itive Church, that Christ is with the Father as a heavenly 
being and as Lord of the living and the dead. Though Paul 
must have accurately known the proclamation concerning the 
historical Christ, his theology in the strict sense of the word 
does not revert to it: but springing over the historical, it 
begins with the pre-existent Christ (the Man from heaven), 
whose moral deed it was to assume the flesh in self-denying 
love, in order to break for all men the powers of nature and 
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the doom of death. But he has pointed to the words and 
example of the historical Christ in order to rule the life in 
the Spirit. (8) Deductions, proofs, and perhaps also concep- 
tions, which in point of form betray the theology of the 
Pharisaic schools, were forced from the Apostle by Christian 
opponents, who would only grant a place to the message of 
the crucified Christ beside the dixaucvvy @& %oywv Both as 
an exegete and as a typologist he appears as a disciple of 
the Pharisees. But his dialectic about law, circumcision and 
sacrifice, does not form the kernel of his religious mode of 
thought, though, on the other hand, it was unquestionably 
his very Pharisaism which qualified him for becoming what 
he was. Pharisaism embraced nearly everything lofty which 
Judaism apart from Christ at all possessed, and its doctrine 
of providence, its energetic insistance on making manifest the 
religious contrasts, its Messianic expectations, its doctrines of 
sin and predestination, were conditions for the genesis of a 
religious and Christian character such as Paul.’ This first 
Christian of the second generation is the highest product of 
the Jewish spirit under the creative power of the Spirit of 
Christ. Pharisaism had fulfilled its mission for the world 
when it produced this man. (9) But Hellenism also had a 
share in the making of Paul, a fact which does not conflict 
with his Pharisaic origin, but is partly given with it. In 
spite of all its exclusiveness the desire for making proselytes 
especially in the Diaspora, was in the blood of Pharisaism. 
Paul continued the old movement in a new way, and he was 
qualified for his work among the Greeks by an accurate 
knowledge of the Greek translation of the Old Testament, by 
considerable dexterity in the use of the Greek language, and 
by a growing insight into the spiritual life of the Greeks. 
But the peculiarity of his Gospel as a message from the 
Spirit of Christ, which was equally near to and equally 
distant from every religious and moral mode of thought 


1 Kabisch, Die “schatologie des Paulus, 1893, has shewn how strongly the 
eschatology of Paul was influenced by the later Pharisaic Judaism. He has also 
called attention to the close connection between Paul’s doctrine of sin and the 
fall, and that of the Rabbis. 
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among the nations of the world, signified much more than 
all this. This Gospel—who can say whether Hellenism had 
already a share in its conception—required that the mission- 
ary to the Greeks should become a Greek and that believers 
should come to know, “all things are yours, and ye are Christ’s.”’ 
Paul, as no doubt other missionaries besides him, connected 
the preaching of Christ with the Greek mode of thought; 
he even employed philosophic doctrines of the Greeks as 
presuppositions in his apologetic,’ and therewith prepared 
the way for the introduction of the Gospel to the Grzco- 
Roman world of thought. But, in my opinion, he has nowhere 
allowed that world of thought to influence his doctrine of 
-salvation. This doctrine, however, was so fashioned in its 
practical aims that it was not necessary to become a Jew in 
order to appropriate it. (10) Yet we cannot speak of any 
total effect of Paulinism, as there was no such thing. The 
abundance of its details was too great and the greatness of — 
its simplicity too powerful, its hope of the future too vivid, 
its doctrine of the law too difficult, its summons to a new 
life in the spirit too mighty to be comprehended and adhered 
to even by those communities which Paul himself had founded. 
What they did comprehend was its Monotheism, its universal- 
ism, its redemption, its eternal life, its asceticism; but all 
this was otherwise combined than by Paul. The style became 
Hellenic, and the element of a new kind of knowledge from 
the very first, as in the Church of Corinth, seems to have 
been the ruling one. The Pauline doctrine of the incarnate 
heavenly Man was indeed apprehended; it fell in with Greek 
notions, although it meant something very different from the 
notions which Greeks had been able to form of it. 
Supplement 4,—What we justly prize above all else in the 
New Testament is that it is a union of the three groups, 


1 Some of the Church Fathers (see Socr. H. E. III. 16) have attributed to Paul 
an accurate knowledge of Greek literature and philosophy: but that cannot be 
proved. The references of Heinrici (2 Kor -Brief. p. 537-604) are worthy of our 
best thanks; but no certain judgment can be formed about the measure of the 
Apostles’ Greek culture, so long as we do not know how great was the extent of 
spiritual ideas which were already precipitated in the speech of the time. 
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Synoptic Gospels, Pauline Epistles,’ and Johannine writings, 
in which are expressed the richest contents of the earliest 
history of the Gospel. In the Synodic Gospels and the epistles 
of Paul are represented two types of preaching the Gospel which 
mutually supplement each other. The subsequent history is 
dependent on both, and would have been other than it is had 
not both existed alongside of each other. On the other hand, 
the peculiar and lofty conception of Christ and of the Gospel, 
which stands out in the writings of John, has directly exercised 
no demonstrable influence on the succeeding development— 
with the exception of one peculiar movement, the Montanistic 
‘ which, however, does not rest on a true understanding of these 
writings—and indeed partly for the same reason that has 
prevented the Pauline theology as a whole from having such 
an influence. What is given in these writings is a criticism 
of the Old Testament as religion, or the independence of the 
Christian religion, in virtue of an accurate knowledge of the 
Old Testament through development of its hidden germs. The 
Old Testament stage of religion is really transcended and over- 
come in the Johannine Christianity, just as in Paulinism, and 
in the theology of the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The circle 
of disciples who appropriated this characterisation of Jesus is,” 
says Weizsacke, “‘a revived Christ-party in the higher sense.” 
But this transcending of the Old Testament religion was the 
very thing that was unintelligible, because there were few ripe 
for such a conception. Moreover, the origin of the Johannine 
writings is, from the stand-point of a history of literature and 
dogma, the most marvellous enigma which the early history 
of Christianity presents: Here we have portrayed a Christ 
who clothes the indescribable with words, and proclaims as 
his own self-testimony what his disciples have experienced 


1 The epistle to the Hebrews and the first epistle of Peter, as well as the 
Pastoral epistles belong to the Pauline circle; they are of the greatest value because 
they shew that certain fundamental features of Pauline theology took effect after- 
wards in an original way, or received independent parallels, and because they 
prove that the cosmic Christology of Paul made the greatest impression and was 
continued, In Christology, the epistle to the Ephesians in particular, leads directly 
from Paul to the pneumatic Christology of the post-apostolic period, Its non- 
genuineness is by no means certain to me, 
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in him, a speaking, acting, Pauline Christ, walking on the 
earth, far more human than the Christ of Paul and yet 
far more Divine, an abundance of allusions to the historical 
Jesus, and at the same time the most sovereign treatment of 
the history. One divines that the Gospel can find no loftier 
expression than John XVII.: one feels that Christ himself put 
these words into the mouth of the disciple, who gives them 
back to him, but word and thing, history and doctrine are 
surrounded by a bright cloud of the suprahistorical. It is 
easy to shew that this Gospel could as little have been writ- 
ten without Hellenism, as Luther’s treatise on the freedom of 
a Christian man could have been written without the “Deut- 
sche Theologie.” But the reference to Philo and Hellenism 
is by no means sufficient here, as it does not satisfactorily 
explain even one of the external aspects of the problem. The 
elements operative in the Johannine theology were not Greek 
Theologoumena—even the Logos has little more in common 
with that of Philo than the name, and its mention at the be- 
ginning of the book is a mystery, not the solution of one '— 


1 In the Ztschr. fiir Theol. und Kirche, II. p. 189 ff. I have discussed the rela- 
tion of the prologue of the fourth Gospel to the whole work and endeavoured to 
prove the following: “The prologue of the Gospel is not the key to its com- 
prehension. It begins with a well-known great object, the Logos, re-adapts and 
transforms it—implicitly opposing false Christologies—in order to substitute for it 
Jesus Christ, the ovoyevig 4é0¢, or in order to unveil it as this Jesus Christ. The 
idea of the Logos is allowed to fall from the moment that this takes place.” The 
author continues to narrate of Jesus only with the view of establishing the belief 
that he is the Messiah, the Son of God. This faith has for its main article the 
recognition that Jesus is descended from God and from heaven; but the author is 
far from endeavouring to work out this recognition from cosmological, philosophical 
considerations. According to the Evangelist, Jesus proves himself to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God, in virtue of his self-testimony, and because he has brought a 
full knowledge of God and life—purely supernatural divine blessings. (Cf. besides, 
and partly in opposition, Holtzmann, i. d. Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1893.) The 
author’s peculiar world of theological ideas, is not, however, so entirely isolated 
in the early Christian literature as appears on the first impression. If, as is 
probable, the Ignatian Epistles are independent of the Gospel of John, further, the 
Supper prayer in the Didache, finally, certain mystic theological phrases in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, in the second epistle of Clement, and in Hermas: a complex 
of Theologoumena may be put together, which reaches back to the primitive period 
of the Church, and may be conceived as the general ground for the theology of 
John. This complex has on its side a close connection with the final development 
of the Jewish Hagiographic literature under Greek influence. 

7 
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but the Apostolic testimony concerning Christ has created from 
the old faith of Psalmists and Prophets, a new faith in a man 
who lived with the disciples of Jesus among the Greeks. For 
that very reason, in spite of his abrupt Anti-judaism, we must 
without doubt regard the Author as a born Jew. 

Supplement 5.—The authorities to which the Christian com- 
munities were subjected in faith and life, were these: (1) The 
Old Testament interpreted in the Christian sense. (2) The 
tradition of the Messianic history of Jesus. (3) The words 
of the Lord: see the epistles of Paul, especially 1 Corinthians. 
But every writing which was proved to have been given by 
the Spirit has also to be regarded as an authority, and every 
tested Christian Prophet and Teacher inspired by the Spirit 
could claim that his words be received and regarded as the words 
of God. Moreover, the twelve whom Jesus had chosen had a 
special authority, and Paul claimed a similiar authority for him- 
self (SiaraEeg tay drorréAwv). Consequently, there were numer- 
. ous courts of appeal in the earliest period of Christendom, of 

diverse kinds and by no means strictly defined. In the manifold 
gifts of the spirit was given a fluid element indefinable in its 
range and scope, an element which guaranteed freedom of devel- 
opment, but which also threatened to lead the enthusiastic 
communities to extravagance. 

Literature.—Weiss, Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
1884. Beyschlag, New Testament Theology, 1892. Ritschl, 
Entstehung der Alt-Katholischen Kirche, 2 Edit. 1857. Reuss, 
History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, 1864. 
Baur, The Apostle Paul, 1866. Holsten, Zum Evangelium des 

Paulus und Petrus, 1868. Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 1873: also, Das 

Urchristenthum, 1887. Schenkel, Das Christusbild der Apostel, 
1879. Renan, Origins of Christianity, Vols. Il.—IV. Havet, 
Le Christianisme et ses orig. T. IV. 1884. Lechler, The 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age, 1885. Weizsicker, The 
Apostolic Age, 1892. Hatch, Article “Paul” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Everett, The Gospel of Paul. Boston, 1893. 
On the origin and earliest history of the Christian proofs from 
prophecy, see my “Texte und Unters. z. Gesch. der Alt-Christl.” 
Titer besa, 250m: 
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§ 4. The Current Exposition of the Old Testament, and the 
Fewish hopes of the future, in their significance for 
the earliest types of Christian preaching. 


Instead of the frequently very fruitless investigations about 
‘‘Jewish-Christian’’, and “Gentile-Christian”’, it should be asked, 
What Jewish elements have been naturalised in the Christian 
Church, which were in no way demanded by the contents of 
the Gospel? Have these elements been simply weakened in 
course of the development, or have some of them been streng- 
thened by a peculiar combination with the Greek? We have 
to do here, in the first instance, with the doctrine of Demons 
and Angels, the view of history, the growing exclusiveness, 
the fanaticism; and on the other hand, with the cultus, and 
the Theocracy, expressing itself in forms of law. 

I. Although Jesus had in principle abolished the methods 
of pedantry, the casuistic treatment of the law, and the sub- 
tleties of prophetic interpretation, yet the old Scholastic exe- 
gesis remained active in the Christian communities above all 
the unhistorical local method in the exposition of the Old 
Testament, both allegoristic and Haggadic; for in the expo- 
sition of a sacred text--and the Old Testament was regarded 
as such—one is always required to look away from its his- 
torical limitations and to expound it according to the needs 
of the present.’ The traditional view exercised its influence 
‘on the exposition of the Old Testament, as well as on the 
representations of the person, fate and deeds of Jesus, espe- 
cially in those cases where the question was about the proof 
of the fulfilment of prophecy, that is, of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. (See above § 3, 2.) Under the impression made by 
the history of Jesus it gave to many Old Testament passages 
a sense that was foreign to them, and, on the other hand, 
enriched the life of Jesus with new facts, turning the interest 


1 The Jewish religion, specially since the (relative) close of the canon, had 
-become more and more a religion of the Book. 
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at the same time to details which were frequently unreal and 
seldom of striking importance. ' 

2. The Jewish Apocalyptic literature, especially as it flourished 
since the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was impreg- 
nated with new elements borrowed from an ethico-religious 
philosophy, as well as with Babylonian and Persian myths 
(Greek myths can only be detected in very small number), 
was not banished from the circles of the first professors of 
the Gospel, but was rather held fast, eagerly read, and even 
extended with the view of elucidating the promises of Jesus. ? 


t Examples of both in the New Testament are numerous. See above all, Matt. I. I. 
Even the belief that Jesus was born of a Virgin sprang from Isaiah VII. 14. It 
cannot, however, be proved to be in the writings of Paul (the two genealogies in 
Matt. and Luke directly exclude it: according to Dillmann, Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. p. 192 ff. Luke I. 34, 35 would be the addition of a redactor) ; but it must 
have arisen very early, as the Gentile Christians of the second century would seem 
to have unanimously confessed it (see the Romish Symbol. Ignatius, Aristides, 
Justin, etc.). For the rest, it was long before theologians recognised in the Virgin 
birth of Jesus more than fulfilment of a prophecy, viz., a fact of salvation. The 
conjecture of Usener, that the idea of the birth from a Virgin is a heathen myth 
which was received by the Christians, contradicts the entire earliest development 
of Christian tradition, which is free from heathen myths so far as these had not 
already been received by wide circles of Jews, (above all, certain Babylonian and 
Persian Myths), which in the tase of that idea is not demonstrable. Besides, it is 
in point of method not permissible to stray so far when we have near at hand 
such a complete explanation as Isaiah VII. 14. Those who suppose that the reality 
of the Virgin birth must be held fast, must assume that a misunderstood prophecy 
has been here fulfilled (on the true meaning of the passage see Dillmann [Jesajas, 
5 Aufl. p. 69]: “of the birth by a Virgin [z.e., of one who at the birth was still 
a Virgin.] the Hebrew text says nothing... Immanuel as beginning and repre- 
sentative of the new generation, from which one should finally take possession of 
the king’s throne”). The application of an unhistorical local method in the expo- 
sition of the Old Testament—Haggada and Rabbinic allegorism—may be found in 
many passages of Paul (see, ¢.g., Gal. III. 16, 19; IV. 22-31; 1 Cor. IX. 9; X. 43 
XI. 10; Rom. IV. etc.). 


® The proof of this may be found in the quotations in early Christian writings 
from the Apocalypses of Enoch, Ezra, Eldad and Modad, the assumption of Moses 
and other Jewish Apocalypses unknown to us. They were regarded as Divine 
revelations beside the Old Testament; see the proofs of their frequent and long 
continued use in Schiirer’s “History of the Jewish people in the time of our 
Lord.” But the Christians in receiving these Jewish Apocalypses did not leave them 
. intact, but adapted them with greater or less Christian additions (see Esra, Enoch, 
Ascension of Isaiah). Even the Apocalypse of John is, as Vischer (Texte u. Unters. 
3 altchristl. lit. Gesch. Bd. Il. H. 4) has shown, a Jewish Apocalypse adapted to 
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Though their contents seem to have been modified on Chris- 
tian soil, and especially the uncertainty about the person of 
the Messiah exalted to victory and coming to judgment, 
yet the sensuous earthly hopes were in no way repressed. 
Green fat meadows and sulphurous abysses, white horses and 
frightful beasts, trees of life, splendid cities, war and blood- 
shed filled the fancy,” and threatened to obscure the simple 
and yet, at bottom, much more affecting maxims about the 
judgment which is certain to every individual soul, and drew 


_ the confessors of the Gospel into a restless activity, into poli- 


tics, and abhorrence of the State. It was an evil inheritance 
which the Christians took over from the Jews,* an inheri- 
tance which makes it impossible to reproduce with certainty 
the eschatological sayings of Jesus. Things directly foreign were 
mixed up with them, and, what was most serious, delineations 
of the hopes of the future could easily lead to the undervaluing 
of the most important gifts and duties of the Gospel. * 


a Christian meaning. But in this activity, and in the production of little Apoca- 
lyptic prophetic sayings and articles, (see in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and in 
those of Barnabas and Clement) the Christian labour here in the earliest period 
seems to have exhausted itself. At least we do not know with certainty of any great 
Apocalyptic writing of an original kind proceeding from Christian circles. Even 
the Apocalypse of Peter which, thanks to the discovery of Bouriant, we now know 
better, is not a completely original work as contrasted with the Jewish Apocalypses. 

1 The Gospel reliance on the Lamb who was slain very significantly pervades 
the Revelation of John, that is, its Christian parts. Even the Apocalypse of Peter 
shews Jesus Christ as the comfort of believers and as the Revealer of the future. 
In it (v. 3,) Christ says; “ Then will God come to those who believe on me, those 
who hunger and thirst and mourn, etc.” 

2 These words were written before the Apocalypse of Peter was discovered. 
That Apocalypse confirms what is said in the text. Moreover, its delineation of 
Paradise and blessedness are not wanting in poetic charm and power. In its 
delineation of Hell, which prepares the way for Dante’s Hell, the author is scared 
by no terror. 

3 These ideas, however, encircled the earliest Christendom as with a wall of 
fire, and preserved it from a too early contact with the world. 

4 An accurate examination of the eschatological sayings of Jesus in the syn- 
optists shews that much foreign matter is mixed with them (see Weiffenbach, Der 
Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu, 1875). That the tradition here was very uncertain, 
because influenced by the Jewish Apocalyptic, is shewn by the one fact that Papias 
(in Iren. V. 33) quotes as words of the Lord which had been handed down by 
the disciples, a group of sayings which we find in the Apocalypse of Baruch, about 
the amazing fruitfulness of the earth during the time of the Messianic Kingdom. 
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3. A wealth of mythologies and poetic ideas was natural- 
ised and legitimised' in the Christian communities, chiefly by 


“the reception of the Apocalyptic literature, but also by the 


reception of artificial exegesis and Haggada. Most impor- 
tant for the following period were the speculations about 
Messiah, which were partly borrowed from expositions of the 
Old Testament and from the Apocalypses, partly formed in- 


dependently, according to methods the justice of which no _ 


one contested, and the application of which seemed to give 
a firm basis to religious faith. 

Some of the Jewish Apocalyptists had already attributed 
pre-existence to the expected Messiah, as to other precious 
things in the Old Testament history and worship, and, without 
any thought of denying his human nature, placed him as al- 
ready existing before his appearing in a series of angelic 
beings.” This took place in accordance with an established 


1 We may here call attention to an interesting remark of Goethe. Among his 
Apophthegms (no. 537) is the following: “Apocrypha: It would be important to 
collect what is historically known about these books, and to shew that these very 
Apocryphal writings with which the communities of the first centuries of our era 
were flooded, were the real cause why Christianity at no moment of political or 
Church history could stand forth in all her beauty and purity.” A historian would 
not express himself in this way, but yet there lies at the root of this remark a true 
historical insight. 


2 See Schiirer, History of the Jewish people. Div. I. vol. Il. p. 160 f.; yet the 
remarks of the Jew Trypho in the dialogue of Justin shew that the notions of a 
pre-existent Messiah were by no means very widely spread in Judaism. (See also 
Orig. c. Cels. 1. 49: “A Jew would not at all admit that any Prophet had said 
the Son of God will come; they avoided this designation and used instead the 
saying, the anointed of God will come.”) The Apocalyptists and Rabbis attributed 
pre-existence, that is, a heavenly origin, to many sacred things and persons, such 
as the Patriarchs, Moses, the Tabernacle, the Temple vessels, the city of Jerusalem. 
That the true Temple and the real Jerusalem were with God in heaven and would 
come down from heaven at the appointed time, must have been a very wide-spread 
idea, especially at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and even earlier than that 
(see Gal. IV. 26: Rev. XXI. 2: Heb. XII. 22). In the Assumption of Moses (c. 1) 
Moses says of himself: Dominus invenit me, qui ab initio orbis terrarum przepa- 
ratus sum, ut sim arbiter (ee/ryc) testamenti illius (r%¢ drabyuys aurov). In the 
Midrasch Bereschith rabba VUI. 2. we read, “R. Simeon ben Lakisch says, ‘The 
law was in existence 2000 years before the creation of the world.’” In the Jewish 
treatise TIpocevyy “Iwoyp, which Origen has several times quoted, Jacob says of 
himself (ap. Orig. tom. II. in Joann. c. 25. Op. IV. 84: “6 yap awady mpag bude, 
eyw "lanwR nai "lopaya, dyvyeros beod siui yw nal mvetua dpyindy nal "ARpaxu 
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method of speculation, so far as an attempt was made thereby 
to express the special value of an empiric object, by distin- 
guishing between the essence and the inadequate form of ap- 
pearance, hypostatising the essence, and exalting it above 
time and space. But when a later appearance was conceived 
as the aim of a series of preparations, it was frequently hy- 
postatised and placed above these preparations even in time. 
The supposed aim was, in a kind of real existence, placed, 
as first cause, before the means which were destined to real- 
ise it on earth. ' 


ual loukn mposxticbycay mpo mavroc epyou, éyw of "lanwR.... ya mpwroyovoc 
mavrosg Cwog Cwoujévov 7d beov.” ‘These examples could easily be increased. The 
Jewish speculations about Angels and Mediators, which at the time of Christ grew 
very luxuriantly among the Scribes and Apocalyptists, and endangered the purity 
and vitality of the Old Testament idea of God, were also very important for the 
development of Christian dogmatics. But neither these speculations, nor the notions 
of heavenly Archetypes, nor of pre-existence, are to be referred to Hellenic influence. 
This may have co-operated here and there, but the rise of these speculations in 
Judaism is not to be explained by it; they rather exhibit the Oriental stamp. But, 
of course, the stage in the development of the nations had now been reached, in 
which the creations of Oriental fancy and Mythology could be fused with the ideal 
conceptions of Hellenic philosophy. 

1 The conception of heavenly ideals of precious earthly things followed from 
the first naive method of speculation we have mentioned, that of a pre-existence 
of persons from the last. If the world was created for the sake of the people of 
Israel, and the Apocalyptists expressly taught that, then it follows that in the 
thought of God Israel was older than the world. The idea of a kind of pre- 
existence of the people of Israel follows from this. We can still see this process 
of thought very plainly in the shepherd of Hermas, who expressly declares that 
the world was created for the sake of the Church. In consequence of this he 
maintains that the Church was very old, and was created before the foundation of the 
world. See Vis. 1. 2.4: Il. 4, 11: Asari otv rpecBurépa (scil. 4 Exxayoia): “OTs, pyciy, 
mavrwv mary extichy die Toro mpecRuTEpa, ual die TadTyv 6 xdauos naTypricby. 
But in order to estimate aright the bearing of these speculations, we must observe 
that, according to them, the precious things and persons, so far as they are now 
really manifested, were never conceived as endowed with a double nature. No 
hint is given of such an assumption; the sensible appearance was rather conceived 
as a mere wrapping which was necessary only to its becoming visible, or, con- 
versely, the pre-existence or the archetype was no longer thought of in presence 
of the historical appeatance of the object. That pneumatic form of existence was 
not set forth in accordance with the analogy of existence verified by sense, but 
was left in suspense. The idea of “existence” here could run through all the 
stages which, according to the Mythology and Metaphysic of the time, lay between 
what we now call “valid,’ and the most concrete being. He who nowadays 
undertakes to justify the notion of pre-existence, will find himself in a very dif- 
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Some of the first confessors of the Gospel, though not all 
the writers of the New Testament, in accordance with the | 
same method, went beyond the declarations which Jesus him- 
self had made about his person, and endeavoured to conceive 
its value and absolute significance abstractly and speculatively. 
The religious convictions (see § 3. 2): (1) That the founding 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, and the mission of Jesus 
as the perfect mediator, were from eternity based on God's 
plan of Salvation, as his main purpose; (2) that the exalted 
Christ was called into a position of Godlike Sovereignty be- 
longing to him of right; (3) that God himself was mani- 
fested in Jesus, and that he therefore surpasses all mediators 
of the Old Testament, nay, even all angelic powers,—these 
convictions with some took the form that Jesus pre-existed, and 
that in him has appeared and taken flesh a heavenly being 
fashioned like God, who is older than the world, nay, its cre- 
ative principle.’ The conceptions of the old Teachers, Paul, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, 
the author of the first Epistle of Peter, the fourth Evangel- 
ist, differ in many ways when they attempt to define these 
convictions more closely. The latter is the only one who has 
recognised with perfect clearness that the premundane Christ 
must be assumed to be 6sds ay 2v doy apes tov Osdv, so as not 
to endanger by this speculation the contents and significance 
of the revelation of God which was given in Christ. This, in 
the earliest period, was essentially a religious problem, that 
is, it was not introduced for the explanation of cosmological 
problems, (see, especially, Epistle to the Ephesians, 1 Peter; 
but also the Gospel of John), and there stood peacefully be- 


ferent situation from these earlier times, as he will no longer be able to count on 
shifting conceptions of existence. See Appendix I. at the end of this Vol. for a 
fuller discussion of the idea of pre-existence. 


1 It. must be observed here that Palestinian Judaism, without any apparent 
influence from Alexandria, though not independently of* the Greek spirit, had 
already created a multitude of intermediate beings between God and the world, 
avowing thereby that the idea of God had become stiff and rigid. “Its original 
aim was simply to help the God of Judaism in his need.” Among these interme- 
diate beings should be specially mentioned the Memra of God (see also the 
Shechina and the Metatron). 
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side it, such conception as recognised the equipment of the 
man Jesus for his office in a communication of the Spirit at 
his baptism,’ or in virtue of Isaiah VII., found the germ of 
his unique nature in his miraculous origin.’ But as soon as that 
speculation was detached from its original foundation, it ne- 
cessarily withdrew the minds of believers from the considera- 
tion of the work of Christ, and from the contemplation of 
the revelation of God which was given in the ministry of the 
historical person Jesus. The mystery of the person of Jesus 
in itself, would then necessarily appear as the true revelation. ° 

A series of theologoumena and religious problems for the 
future doctrine of Christianity lay ready in the teaching of 
the Pharisees and in the Apocalypses (see especially the fourth 
book of Ezra), and was really fitted for being of service to 
it; e.g., doctrines about Adam, universal sinfulness, the fall, 
predestination, Theodocy, etc., besides all kinds of ideas about 
redemption. Besides these spiritual doctrines there were not 
a few spiritualised myths which were variously made use of 
in the Apocalypses. A rich, spiritual, figurative style, only too 
rich and therefore confused, waited for the theological artist 
to purify, reduce and vigorously fashion. There really remained 
very little of the Cosmico-Mythological in the doctrine of the 
great Church. 

Supplement..—The reference to the proof from prophecy, to 
the current exposition of the Old Testament, the Apocalyptic 


1 See Justin. Dial. 48. fin: Justin certainly is not favourably disposed towards 
those who regard Christ as a “man among men,” but he knows that there are 
such people. 

2 The miraculous genesis of Christ in the Virgin by the Holy Spirit and the 
real pre-existence are of course mutually exclusive. At a later period, it is true, 
it became necessary to unite them in thought. 


3 There is the less need for treating this more fully here, as no New Testa- 
ment Christology has become the direct starting-point of later doctrinal develop- 
ments. The Gentile Christians had transmitted to them, as an unanimous doctrine, 
the message that Christ is the Lord who is to be worshipped, and that one must 
think of him as the Judge of the living and the dead, that is, w¢ wep? eod. Butit 
certainly could not fail to be of importance for the result that already many of 
the earliest Christian writers, and therefore even Paul, perceived in Jesus a spiritual 
being come down from heaven (svet%2) who was év uopp% Jeov, and whose real 
act of love consisted in his very descent. 
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and the prevailing methods of speculation, does not suffice 
to explain all the elements which are found in the different 
types of Christian preaching. We must rather bear in mind 
here that the earliest communities were enthusiastic, and had 
yet among them prophets and ecstatic persons. Such circum- 
stances will always directly produce facts in the history. But, 
in the majority of cases, it is absolutely impossible to account 
subsequently for the causes of such productions, because their 
formation is subject to no law accessible to the understanding. 
It is therefore inadmissible to regard as proved the reality of 
what is recorded and believed to be a fact, when the motive and 
interest which led to its acceptance can no longer be ascertained.' 

Moreover, if we consider the conditions, outer and inner, 
in which the preaching of Christ in the first decades was 
placed, conditions which in every way threatened the Gospel 
with extravagance, we shall only see cause to wonder that it 


1 The creation of the New Testament canon first paved the way for putting an 
end, though only in part, to the production of Evangelic “facts” within the 
Church. For Hermas (Sim. IX. 16) can relate that the Apostles also descended 
to the under world and there preached. Others report the same of John the Baptist. 
Origen in his homily on 1. Kings XXVII. says that Moses, Samuel and all the 
Prophets descended to Hades and there preached. A series of facts of Evangelic 
history which have no parallel in the accounts of our Synoptists, and are certainly 
legendary, may be but together from the epistle of Barnabas, Justin, the second 
epistle of Clement, Papias, the Gospel to the Hebrews, and the Gospel to the 
Egyptians. But the synoptic reports themselves, especially in the articles for which 
we have only a solitary witness, shew an extensive legendary material, and even 
in the Gospel of John, the free production of facts cannot be mistaken. Of what 
a curious nature some of these were, and’ that they are by no means to be entirely 
explained from the Old Testament, as for example, Justin’s account of the ass on 
which Christ rode into Jerusalem, having been bound to a vine, is shewn by the 
very old fragment in one source of the Apostolic constitutions (Texte u. Unters. 
Il. 5. p. 28 ff.)5 Ore Yrwoev 6 diddoxuaog Tov prov ual rd worypiov nai yUAdyycEv 
auT& aAéywv' rotro ect: TO cHue jrov wai TO ain, oun emirpebe radraic the 
women) cuorivar yuiv....Mdépdae elev Och Mapidm, Ori eldev auryy pesdidioay. 
Mapa elrev ovxét: éyéauca. Narratives such as those of Christ’s descent to Hell 
and ascent to heaven, which arose comparatively late, though still at the close of 
the first century (see Book I. Chap. 3) sprang out of short formule containing an 
antithesis (death and resurrection, first advent in lowliness, second advent in glory: 
descensus de ccelo, ascensus in ccelum; ascensus in ccelum, descensus ad inferna) 
which appeared to be required by Old Testament predictions, and were commended 
by their naturalness. Just as it is still, in the same way naively inferred: if Christ 
rose bodily he must also have ascended bodily (visibly?) into heaven. 
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_ continued to shine forth amid all its wrappings. We can still, 
out of the strangest “fulfilments”, legends and mythological 
ideas, read the religious conviction that the aim and goal of 
history is disclosed in the history of Christ, and that the Divine 
has now entered into history in a pure form. 

Literature.—The Apocalypses of Daniel, Enoch, Moses, 
Baruch, Ezra; Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the time 
of Christ; Baldensperger, in the work already mentioned. 
Weber, System der Altsynagogalen palastinischen Theologie, 
1880, Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1883. Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische 
Apokalyptik, 1857. Wellhausen, Sketch of the History of Israel 
and Judah, 1887. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der Christl. 
Kirche, 1869. Other literature in Schiirer. The essay of Hell- 
wag in the Theol. Jahrb. von Baur and Zeller, 1848, “Die 
Vorstellung von der Praexistenz Christi in der altesten Kirche’, 
is worth noting; also Joél; Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte 
zu Anfang des 2 Christl. Jahrhunderts, 1880—1883. 


§ 5. The Religious Conceptions and the Religious Philosophy 
of the Flellenistic Fews, in their significance for 
the later formulation of the Gospel. 


1. From the remains of the Jewish Alexandrian literature 
and the Jewish Sibylline writings, also from the work of Jo- 
sephus, and especially from the great propaganda of Judaism 
in the Greco-Roman world, we may gather that there was 
a Judaism in the Diaspora, for the consciousness of which the 
cultus and ceremonial law were of comparatively subordinate 
importance; while the monotheistic worship of God, apart from 
images, the doctrines of virtue and belief in a future reward 
beyond the grave, stood in the foreground as its really essential 
marks. Converted Gentiles were no longer everywhere required 
to be even circumcised; the bath of purification was deemed 
sufficient. The Jewish religion here appears transformed into 
a universal human ethic and a monotheistic cosmology. For 
that reason, the idea of the Theocracy as well as the Mes- 
sianic hopes of the future faded away or were uprooted. The 
latter, indeed, did not altogether pass away; but as the oracles 
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of the Prophets were made use of mainly for the purpose of 
proving the antiquity and certainty of monotheistic belief, the 
thought of the future was essentially exhausted in the expec- 
tation of the dissolution of the Roman empire, the burning 
of the world, and the eternal recompense. The specific Jewish 
element, however, stood out plainly in the assertion that the 
Old Testament, and especially the books of Moses, were the 
source of all true knowledge of God, and the sum total of all 
doctrines of virtue for the nations, as well as in the connected 
assertion that the religious and moral culture of the Greeks 
was derived from the Old Testament, as the source from which 
the Greek Poets and Philosophers had drawn their inspiration. ' 

These Jews and the Greeks converted by them formed, as 
it were, a Judaism of a second order without law, 2z.e., cere- 
monial law, and with a minimum of statutory regulations. 
This Judaism prepared the soil for the Christianising of the 
Greeks, as well as for the genesis of a great Gentile Church 
in the empire, free from the law; and this the more that, as 
it seems, after the second destruction of Jerusalem, the punc- 
tilious observance of the law” was imposed more strictly than 
before on all who worshipped the God of the Jews. * 

1 The Sibylline Oracles, composed by Jews, from 160 B.C. to 189 A.D. are 
specially instructive here: see the Editions of Friedlieb. 1852; Alexandre, 1869; 
Rzach. 1891. Delaunay, Moines et Sibylles dans l’antiquité judéo-grecque, 1874. 
Schiirer in the work mentioned above. The writings of Josephus also yield rich 
booty, especially his apology for Judaism in the two books against Apion. But it 
must be noted that there were Jews enlightened by Hellenism, who were still very 
zealous in their observance of the law. ‘Philo urges most earnestly to the obser- 
vance of the law in opposition ‘to that party which drew the extreme inferences 
_ of the allegoristic method, and put aside the outer legality as something not essential 
for the spiritual life. Philo thinks that by exact observance of these ceremonies 
on their material side, one will also come to know better their symbolical meaning” 


(Siegfried, Philo, p. 157). 

2 Direct evidence is certainly almost entirely wanting here, but the indirect 
speaks all the more emphatically: see § 3, Supplement 1. 2. 

3 The Jewish propaganda, though by no means effaced, gave way very distinctly 
to the Christian from the middle of the second century. But from this time we 
find few more traces of an enlightened Hellenistic Judaism. Moreover, the Mes- 
sianic expectation also seems to have somewhat given way to occupation with the 
law. But the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as well as other Jewish terms 
certainly played a great role in Gentile and Gnostic magical formule of the third 
century, as may be seen e.g., from many passages in Origen c, Celtum. 
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The Judaism just portrayed, developed itself, under the in- 
fluence of the Greek culture with which it came in contact, 
into a kind of Cosmopolitanism. It divested itself, as religion, 
of all national forms, and exhibited itself as the most perfect 
expression of that “natural” religion which the stoics had 
disclosed. But in proportion as it was enlarged and spiritual- 
ised to a universal religion for humanity, it abandoned what 
was most peculiar to it, and could not compensate for that 
loss by the assertion of the thesis that the Old Testament is 
the oldest and most reliable source of that natural religion, 
which in the traditions of the Greeks had only witnesses of 
the second rank. The vigour and immediateness of the religious 
feeling was flattened down to a moralism, the barrenness of 
which drove some Jews even into Gnosis, mysticism and as- 
ceticism. ' 

2. The Jewish Alexandrian philosophy of religion, of which 
Philo gives us the clearest conception, * is the scientific theory 
which corresponded to this religious conception. The theolo- 
gical system which Philo, in accordance with the example of 


1 The prerogative of Israel was, for all that, clung to: Israel remains the chosen 
people. 


2 The brilliant investigations of Bernays, however, have shewn how many-sided 
that philosophy of religion was. The proofs of asceticism in this Hellenistic 
Judaism are especially of great interest for the history of dogma (see Theophrastus’ 
treatise on piety). In the eighth Epistle of Heraclitus, composed by a Hellenistic 
Jew in the first century, it is said (Bernays, p. 182). “So long a time before, 
O Hermodorus, saw thee that Sibyl, and even then thou wert” (side ce mpd rocodrou 
aidivoc, Eppddmpe, 4 UiPuaaa exeitvy, ual tore Hobx). Even here then the notion is 
expressed that foreknowledge and predestination invest the known and the deter- 
mined with a kind of existence. Of great importance is the fact that even before 
Philo, the idea of the wisdom of God creating the world and passing over to men 
had been hypostatised in Alexandrian Judaism (see Sirach, Baruch, the wisdom of 
Solomon, Enoch, nay, even the book of Proverbs). But so long as the deutero- 
canonical Old Testament, and also the Alexandrine and Apocalyptic literature 
continue in the sad condition in which they are at present, we can form no certain 
judgment and draw no decided conclusions on the subject. When will the scholar 
appear who will at length throw light on these writings, and therewith on the sec- 
tion of inner Jewish history most interesting to the Christian theologian? As yet 
we have only a most thankworthy preliminary study in Schiirer’s great work, and 
beside it particular or dilettante attempts which hardly shew what the problem 
really is, far less solve it. What disclosures even the fourth book of the Maccabees 
alone yields for the connection of the Old Testament with Hellenism! 
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others, gave out as the Mosaic system revealed by God, and 
proved from the Old Testament by means of the allegoric 
exegetic method, is essentially identical with the system of 
Stoicism, which had been mixed with Platonic elements and 
had lost its Pantheistic materialistic impress. The fundamental 
idea from which Philo starts is a Platonic one; the dualism 
of God and the world, spirit and matter. The idea of God 
itself is therefore abstractly and negatively conceived (God, 
the real substance which is not finite), and has nothing more 
in common with the Old Testament conception. The possi- 
bility, however, of being able to represent God as acting on 
matter, which as the finite is the non-existent, and therefore 
the evil, is reached, with the help of the Stoic Acyo: as working 
powers and of the Platonic doctrine of archetypal ideas, and 
in outward connection with the Jewish doctrine of angels and 
the Greek doctrine of demons, by the introduction of inter- 
mediate spiritual beings which, as personal and impersonal 
powers proceeding from God, are to be thought of as opera- 
tive causes and as Archetypes. All these beings are, as it 
were, comprehended in the Logos. By the Logos Philo under- 
stands the operative reason of God, and consequently also the 
power of God. The Logos is to him the thought of God and 
at the same time the product of his thought, therefore both 
idea and power. But further, the Logos is God himself on 
that side of him which is turned to the world, as also the 
ideal of the world and the unity of the spiritual forces which 
produce the world and rule in it. He can therefore be put 
beside God and in opposition to the world; but he can also, 
so far as the spiritual contents of the world are comprehended 
in him, be put with the world in contrast with God. The 
Logos accordingly appears as the Son of God, the foremost 
creature, the representative, Viceroy, High Priest, and Mes- 
senger of God; and again as principle of the world, spirit of 
the world, nay, as the world itself. He appears as a power 
and as a person, as a function of God and as an active di- 
vine being. Had Philo cancelled the contradiction which lies 
in this whole conception of the Logos, his system would have 
been demolished; for that system with its hard antithesis of 
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God and the world, needed a mediator who was, and yet was 
not God, as well as world. From this contrast, however, it 
further followed that we can only think of a world-formation 
by the Logos, not of a world-creation.' Within this world 
man is regarded as a microcosm, that is, as a being of Divine 
nature according to his spirit, who belongs to the heavenly 
world, while the adhering body is a prison which holds men 
captive in the fetters of sense, that is, of sin. 

The Stoic and Platonic ideals and rules of conduct (also 
the Neo-pythagorean) were united by Philo in the religious 
Ethic as well as in the Cosmology. Rationalistic moralism is 
surmounted by the injunction to strive after a higher good 
lying above virtue. But here, at the same time, is the point 
at which Philo decidedly goes beyond Platonism, and introduces 
a new thought into Greek Ethics, and also in correspondence 
therewith into theoretic philosophy. This thought, which 
indeed lay altogether in the line of the development of Greek 
philosophy, was not, however, pursued by Philo into all its 
consequences, though it was the expression of a new frame 
of mind. While the highest good is resolved by Plato and 
his successors into knowledge of truth, which truth, together 
with the idea of God, lies in a sphere really accessible to the 
intellectual powers of the human spirit, the highest good, the 
Divine original being, is considered by Philo, though not 
invariably, to be above reason, and the power of compre- 
hending it is denied to the human intellect. This assumption, 
a concession which Greek speculation was compelled to make 
to positive religion for the supremacy which was yielded to 
it, was to have far-reaching consequences in the future. dA 
place was now for the first time provided in philosophy for a 


1 So far as the sensible world is a work of the Logos, it is called vewrepog 
tidg (quod deus immut. 6. I. 277), or according to Prov. VIII. 22, an offspring of 
God and wisdom: 4 02 rapadeEauévy rd Tov beod omepua reaechédpois wdior Tov 
pbvoy nal ayamryriv aicbyrov vidv amexdyce Tévde Tov xdajcov (de ebriet. 8. I. 361 f.). 
So far as the Logos is High Priest his relation to the world is symbolically ex- 
pressed by the garment of the High Priest, to which exegesis the play on the word 
xéojz0¢, as meaning both ornament and world, lent its aid.” This speculation (see 
Siegfried. Philo. 235) is of special importance, for it shews how closely the ideas 
u6aj40g and Adéyoco were connected. 
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mythology to be regarded as revelation. The highest truths 
which could not otherwise be reached, might be sought for in 
the oracles of the Deity; for knowledge resting on itself had 
learnt by experience its inability to attain to the truth in 
which blessedness consists. /z this very experience the tintel- 
lectualism of Greek Ethics was, not indeed cancelled, but sur- 
mounted. The injunction to free oneself from sense and strive 
upwards by means of knowledge, remained; but the wings of 
the thinking mind bore it only to the entrance of the sanc- 
tuary. Only ecstasy produced by God himself was able to 
lead to the reality above reason. The great novelties in the 
system of Philo, though in a certain sense the way had al- 
ready been prepared for them, are the introduction of the idea 
of a philosophy of revelation and the advance beyond the 
absolute intellectualism of Greek philosophy, an advance based 
on scepticism, but also on the deep-felt needs of life. Only 
' the germs of these are found in Philo, but they are already 
operative. They are innovations of world-wide importance: 
for in them the covenant between the thoughts of reason on 
the one hand, and the belief in revelation and mysticism on 
the other, is already so completed that neither by itself could 
permanently maintain the supremacy. Thought about the world 
was henceforth dependent, not only on practical motives, it is 
always that, but on the need of a blessedness and peace which 
_is higher than all reason. It might, perhaps, be allowable to 
say that Philo was the first who, as a philosopher, plainly 
expressed that need, just because he was not only a Greek, 
but also a Jew.' 

Apart from the extremes into which the ethical counsels of 
Philo run, they contain nothing that had not been demanded 
by philosophers before him. The purifying of the affections, 
the renunciation of sensuality, the acquisition of the four car- 
dinal virtues, the greatest possible simplicity of life, as well 


1 Of all the Greek Philosophers of the second century, Plutarch of Chironea, 
died c. 125 A.D., and Numenius of Apamea, second half of the second century, 
approach nearest to Philo; but the latter of the two was undoubtedly familiar 
with Jewish philosophy, specially with Philo, and probably also with Christian 
writings. 
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as a cosmopolitan disposition are enjoined.' But the attainment 
of the highest morality by our own strength is despaired of, 
and man is directed beyond himself to God’s assistance. Re- 
demption begins with the spirit reflecting on its own condi- 
tion; it advances by a knowledge of the world and of the 
Logos, and it is perfected, after complete asceticism, by mystic 
ecstatic contemplation in which a man loses himself, but in 
return is entirely filled and moved by God.’ In this condition 
man has a foretaste of the blessedness which shall be given 
him when the soul, freed from the body, will be restored to 
its true existence as a heavenly being. 

This system, notwithstanding its appeal to revelation, has, 
in the strict sense of the word, no place for Messianic hopes, 
of which nothing but very insignificant rudiments are found 
in Philo. But he was really animated by the hope of a glo- 
rious time to come for Judaism. The synthesis of the Messiah 
and the Logos did not lie within his horizon. * 

3. Neither Philo’s philosophy of religion, nor the mode of 
thought from which it springs, exercised any appreciable in- 
fluence on the first generation of believers in Christ.‘ But 
its practical ground-thoughts, though in different degrees, 
must have found admission very early into the Jewish Chris- 
tian circles of the Diaspora, and through them to Gentile 
Christian circles also. Philo’s philosophy of religion became 


1 As to the way in which Philo (see also 4 Maccab. V. 24) learned to connect 
the Stoic ethics with the authority of the Torah, as was also done by the Palesti- 
nian Midrash, and represented the Torah as the foundation of the world, and 
therewith as the law of nature: see Siegfried, Philo, p. 156. 

2 Philo by his exhortations to seek the blessed life, has by no means broken 
with the intellectualism of the Greek philosophy, he has only gone beyond it. The 
way of knowledge and speculation is to him also the way of religion and morality. 
But his formal principle is supernatural and leads to a supernatural knowledge 
which finally passes over into sight. 

3 But everything was now ready for this synthesis, so that it could be, and 
immediately was, completed by Christian philosophers. 

4 We cannot discover Philo’s influence in the writings of Paul. But here again 
we must remember that the scripture learning of Palestinian teachers developed 
speculations which appear closely related to the Alexandrian, and partly are so, but 
yet cannot be deduced from them. The element common to them must, for the present 
at least, be deduced from the harmony of conditions in which the different nations 
of the East were at that time placed, a harmony which we cannot exactly measure, 
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operative among Christian teachers from the beginning of 
the second century,’ and at a later period actually obtained 
the significance of a standard of Christian theology, Philo 
gaining a place among Christian writers. The systems of 
Valentinus and Origen presuppose that of Philo. It can no 
longer, however, be shewn with certainty how far the direct 
influence of Philo reached, as the development of religious 
ideas in the second century took a direction which necessarily 
led to views similar to those which Philo had anticipated (see 
_§ 6, and the whole following account). 

Supplement. — The hermeneutic principles (the “ Biblical- 
alchemy”), above all, became of the utmost importance for the 
following period. These were partly invented by Philo him- 
self, partly traditional,—_the Haggadic rules of exposition 
and the hermeneutic principles of the Stoics having already 
at an earlier period been united in Alexandria. They fall 
into two main classes: ‘first, those according to which the 
literal sense is excluded, and the allegoric proved to be the 
only possible one; and then, those according to which the 
allegoric sense is discovered as standing beside and above the 
literal sense.” * That these rules permitted the discovery of 
a new sense by minute changes within a word, was a point 
of special importance.’ Christian teachers went still further 
in this direction, and, as can be proved, altered the text of 
the Septuagint in order to make more definite what suggested 
itself to them as the meaning of a passage, or in order to 
give a satisfactory meaning to a sentence which appeared to 
them unmeaning or offensive.’ Nay, attempts were not want- 


1 The conception of God’s relation to the world as given in the fourth Gospel 
is not Philonic. The Logos doctrine there is therefore essentially not that of Philo. 
(Against Kuenen and others, see p. 93.) 

2 Siegfried (Philo. pp. 160-197) has presented in detail Philo’s allegorical inter- 
pretation of scripture, his hermeneutic principles and their application. Without 
an exact knowledge of these principles we cannot understand the Scripture exposi- 
tions of the Fathers, and therefore also cannot do them justice. 

8 See Siegfried, Philo, p. 176. Yet, as a rule, the method of isolating and adapting 
passages of scripture, and the method of unlimited combination were sufficient. 

* Numerous examples of this may be found in the epistle of Barnabas (see 
cc. 4-9), and in the dialogue of Justin with Trypho (here they are objects of 
controversy, see cc. 71-73, 120), but also in many other Christian writings, 
(eg. 1 Clem. ad Cor. VII. 3: XVII. 6: XXIII. 3, 4: XXVI. 5: XLVI. 2:2 Clem. 
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ing among Christians in the second century—they were 
aided by the uncertainty that existed about the extent of 
the Septuagint, and by the want of plain predictions about 
the death upon the cross—to determine the Old Testament 
canon in accordance with new principles; that is, to alter 
the text on the plea that the Jews had corrupted it, and to 
insert new books into the Old Testament, above all, Jewish 
Apocalypses revised in a Christian sense. Tertullian (de cultu 
fem. 1. 3,) furnishes a good example of the latter. ‘“Scio— 
scripturam Enoch, que hunc ordinem angelis dedit, non recipi 
a quibusdam, quia nec in armorium Judaicum admittitur . . 
sed cum Enoch eadem scriptura etiam de domino predicarit, 
a nobis quidem nihil omnino reiciendum est quod pertinet ad 
nos. Et legimus omnem scripturam edificationi habilem 
divinitus inspirari. A Judzis potest jam  videri propterea 
reiecta, sicut et cetera fera que Christum sonant..... Eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium pos- 
sidet.’”” Compare also the history of the Apocalypse of Ezra in 
the Latin Bible (Old Testament). Not only the genuine Greek 
portions of the Septuagint, but also many Apocalypses were 
quoted by Christians in the second century as of equal value 
with the Old Testament. It was the New Testament that 
slowly put an end to these tendencies towards the formation 
of a Christian Old Testament. 


XII. 2). These Christian additions were long retained in the Latin Bible, (see 
also Lactantius and other Latins : Pseudo-Cyprian de aleat. 2 etc.), the most celebrated 
of them is the addition “a ligno” to “dominus regnavit” in Psalm XCVL, see 
Credner, Beitrige II. The treatment of the Old Testament in the epistle of 
Barnabas is specially instructive, and exhibits the greatest formal agreement with 
that of Philo. We may close here with the words in which Siegfried sums up 
his judgment on Philo: ‘No Jewish writer has contributed so much as Philo to 
the breaking up of particularism and the dissolution of Judaism. The history of 
his people, though he believed in it literally, was in its main points a didactic 
allegoric poem for enabling him to inculcate the doctrine that man attains the 
vision of God by mortification of the flesh. The law was regarded by him as the 
best guide to this, but it had lost its exclusive value, as it was admitted to be 
possible to reach the goal without it, and it had, besides, its aim outside itself. 
The God of Philo was no longer the old living God of Israel, but an imaginary 
being who, to obtain power over the world, needed a Logos by whom the palla- 
dium of Israel, the unity of God, was taken a prey. So Israel lost everything which 
had hitherto characterised her.” 
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To find the spiritual meaning of the sacred text, partly be- 
side the literal, partly by excluding it, became the watchword 
for the “‘scientific’”’ Christian theology which was possible only 
on this basis, as it endeavoured to reduce the immense and 
dissimilar material of the’ Old Testament to unity with the 
Gospel, and both with the religious and scientific culture of 
the Greeks,—yet without knowing a relative standard, the 
application of which would alone have rendered possible in a 
loyal way the solution of the task. Here, Philo was the master ; 
for he first to a great extent poured the new wine into old 
bottles. Such a procedure is warranted by its final purpose; 
for history is a unity. But applied in a pedantic and strin- 
gently dogmatic way it is a source of deception, of untruth- 
fulness, and finally of total blindness. 

_ Literature.—Gefrorer, Das Jahr des Heils, 1838. Parthey, 
Das Alexandr. Museum, 1838. Matter, Hist. de l’école d’Alex. 
1840. Déahne, Gesch. Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Religions- 
philos. 1834. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, III. 2. 3rd 
Edition. Mommsen, History of Rome, Vol. V. Siegfried, 
Philo van Alex. 1875. Massebieau, Le Classement des CEuvres 
de Philon. 1889. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 1889. 
Drummond, Philo Judeus, 1888. Bigg, The Christian Plato- 
nists of Alexandria, 1886. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People. 
The investigations of Freudenthal (Hellenistische Studien), and 
Bernays (Ueber das phokylideische Gedicht; Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit; Die heraklitischen Briefe). Kuenen, 
Hibbert Lectures: ‘Christian Theology could have made and 
has made much use of Hellenism. But the Christian religion 
cannot have sprung from this source.’’ Havet thinks other- 
wise, though in the fourth volume of his ‘Origines’’ he has 
made unexpected admissions. 


§ 6. The Religious Dispositions of the Greeks and Romans 
in the first two centuries, and the current Gre@co- 
Roman Philosophy of Religion. 


1. After the national religion and the religious sense gener- 
ally in cultured circles had been all but lost in the age of 
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Cicero and Augustus, there is noticeable in the Graeco-Roman 
world from the beginning of the second century a revival of 
religious feeling which embraced all classes of society, and 
appears, especially from the middle of that century, to have 
increased from decennium to decennium.' Parallel with it went 
the not altogether unsuccessful attempt to restore the old na- 
tional worship, religious usages, oracles, etc. In these attempts, 
however, which were partly superficial and artificial, the new 
religious needs found neither vigorous nor clear expression. 
‘These needs rather sought new forms of satisfaction ‘corres- 
ponding to the wholly changed conditions of the time, includ- 
ing intercourse and mixing of the nations; decay of the old 
republican orders, divisions and ranks; monarchy and absolu- 
tism and social crises; pauperism; influence of philosophy on 
the domain of public morality and law; cosmopolitanism and 
the rights of man; influx of Oriental cults into the West; 
knowledge of the world and disgust with it. The decay of 
the old political cults and syncretism produced a disposition 
in favour of monotheism both among the cultured classes who 
had been prepared for it by philosophy, and also gradually 
among the masses. Religion and individual morality became 
more closely connected. There was developed a correspond- 
ing attempt at spiritualising the worship alongside of and within 
the ceremonial forms, and at giving it a direction towards the 
moral ‘elevation of man through the ideas of moral personal- 
ity, conscience, and purity, The ideas of repentance and of 
expiation and healing of the soul became of special importance, 
and consequently such Oriental cults came to the front as 
required the former and guaranteed the latter. But what was 
sought above all, was to enter into an inner union with the 
Deity, to be saved by him and become a partaker in the 
possession and enjoyment of his life. The worshipper conse- 
quently longed to find a ‘“‘presens numen” and the revelation 
of him in the cultus, and hoped to put himself in possession 
of the Deity by asceticism and mysterious rites. This new 
piety longed for health and purity of soul, and elevation above 
earthly things, and in connection with these a divine, that 


1 Proofs in Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, vol. 3. 
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is a painless and eternal, life beyond the grave (“renatus in’ 
zternum taurobolio”). A world beyond was desired, sought 
for, and viewed with an uncertain eye. By detachment from 
earthly things and the healing of its diseases (the passions) the 
freed, new born soul should return to its divine nature and 
existence. It is not a hope of immortality such as the ancients 
had dreamed of for their heroes, where they continue, as it 
were, their earthly existence in blessed enjoyment. To the 
more highly pitched self-consciousness this life had become a 
burden, and in the miseries of the present, one hoped for a 
future life in which the pain and vulgarity of the unreal life of 
earth would be completely laid aside (Eyxpaérem and avacrucis).. 
If the new moralistic feature stood out still more emphatically 
in the piety of the second century, it vanished more and more 
behind the religious feature, the longing after life’ and after 
a Redeemer God. No one could any longer be a God who 
was not also a saviour. ° 

With all this Polytheism was not suppressed, but only put 
into a subordinate place. On the contrary, it was as lively 
-and active as ever. For the idea of a mumen supremum did 
not exclude belief in the existence and manifestation of sub- 
ordinate deities. Apotheosis came into currency. The old 
state religion first attained its highest and most powerful ex- 
pression in the worship of the emperor, (the emperor glorified 
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as ‘‘dominus ac deus noster’’,’ as ‘“ presens et corporalis deus”’, 

‘1 See the chapter on belief in immortality in Friedlander, Sittengesch. Roms 
Bde. 3. Among the numerous mysteries known to us, that of Mythras deserves 
special consideration. From the middle of the second century the Church Fathers 
saw in it, above all, the caricature of the Church. The worship of Mithras had 
its redeemer, its mediator, hierarchy, sacrifice, baptism and sacred meal. The ideas 
of expiation, immortality, and the Redeemer God, were very vividly present in this 
cult, which of course, in later times, borrowed from Christianity: see the accounts 
of Marquardt, Réville, and the Essay of Sayous, Le Taurobole in the Rey, de 
VHist. des Religions, 1887, where the earliest literature is also utilised. The wor- 
ship of Mithras in the third century became the most powerful rival of Christianity. 
In connection with this should be specially noted the cult of A®sculapius, the God 
who helps the body and the soul; see my essay “ Medicinisches: aus der 4ltesten 
Kirchengeschichte,” 1892. p. 93 ff. 


* Hence the wide prevalence of the cult of Aésculapius. 


3 Dominus in certain circumstances means more than deus; see Tertull. Apol. 


It signifies more than Soter: see Irenzeus I. 1. 3;..... TOV GWTHpa A€youcty, ods 
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the Antinous cult, etc.), and in many circles an incarnate ideal 
in the present or the past was sought, which might be 
worshipped as revealer of God and as God, and which might 
be an example of life and an assurance’ of religious hope. 
Apotheosis became less offensive in proportion as, in connection 
with the fuller recognition of the spiritual dignity of man, the 
estimate of the soul, the spirit, as of supramundane nature, and 
the hope of its eternal continuance in a form of existence 
befitting it, became more general. .That was the import of 
the message preached by the Cynics and the Stoics, that the 
truly wise man is Lord, Messenger of God, and God upon 
the earth. On the other hand, the popular belief clung to 
the idea that the gods could appear and be visible in human 
form, and this faith, though mocked by the cultured, gained 
numerous adherents, even among them, in the age of the 
Antonines. ' 


yep xdprov ovoud lev aurov §:aouvciw—xvpiog and decwédrys are almost synonymous. 
See Philo. Quis. rer. div. heres. 6: cuvwyvuzae tratra elvar aAéyerc. 


1 We must give special attention here to the variability and elasticity of the concept 
“gedg”, and indeed among the cultured as well as the uncultured (Orig. prolegg. 
in Psalm. in Pitra, Anal. T. I. p. 437, according to a Stoic source; xar’ ZAAov dé 
rpdmov Agyecbar bedv Cov abdvarov Aoyixiy cmovdatoy, bore rkouv aorelav buyyy 
bedy vardpyev, xv mepeyyra, ZAAwS 02 Aéyecbas bedv TO nal? adTO bv Cov abavaroy 
we tx ev avbpwmrog copoig mepiexoevas Wuyes uy vwdpyew Oeovc). They still 
regarded the Gods as passionless, blessed men living for ever. The idea therefore 
of a beomofysic, and on the other hand, the idea of the appearance of the Gods 
in human form presented no difficulty (see Acts XIV. 11: XXVIII. 6). But 
philosophic speculation—the Platonic, as well as in yet greater measure the Stoic, 
and in the greatest measure of all the Cynic—had led to the recognition of some- 
thing divine in man’s spirit (wve#a, votc), Marcus Aurelius in his Meditations 
frequently speaks of the God who dwells in us. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
VI. 14. 113) says: olrws ddvapsy AuBotow xupianyy 4 Vuyy wEAeTa elvat 6260, nanov 
peev ovdivy LAA mARY ayvolec elvar voutCovex. In Bernays’ Heraclitian Epistles, 
pp- 37 f. 135 f., will be found a valuable exposition of the Stoic [Heraclitian] 
thesis and its history, that men are Gods. See Norden, Beitrige zur Gesch. d. 
griech. Philos. Jahrb. f. klass. Philol. XIX. Suppl. Bd. p. 373 ff., about the Cynic 
Philosopher who, contemplating the life and activity of man [xaréaxomoc], becomes 
its 2rfexomoc, and further xvpidc, kyyeaos beov, bedc ev avopwmror. The passages 
which he adduces are of importance for the history of dogma in a twofold respect. 
(1) They present remarkable parallels to Christiology {one even finds the designa- 
tions, “vpiog, kyyeaos, xardaonoroc, elianomoc, Jedg associated with the philosophers 
as with Christ, ¢.¢., in Justin; nay, the Cynics and Neoplatonics speak of emlanoros 
Ddaiwovec; cf. also the remarkable narrative in Laertius VI. 102, concerning the 
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The new thing which was here developed, continued to be 
greatly obscured by the old forms of worship which reasons 
of state and pious custom maintained. And the new piety, 
dispensing with a fixed foundation, groped uncertainly around, 
adapting the old rather than rejecting it. The old religious 
practices of the Fathers asserted themselves in public life 
generally, and the reception of new cults by the state, which 
was certainly effected, though with many checks, did not 
disturb them. The old religious customs stood out especially 
on state holidays, in the games in honour of the Gods, fre- 
quently degenerating into shameless immorality, but yet pro- 
tecting the institutions of the state. The patriot, the wise 
man, the sceptic, and the pious man compounded with them, 
for they had not really at bottom outgrown them, and they 


Cynic Menedemus; odrdc, nad gyow "ImmdBoros, cig roc0g Tov reparelus YAacev, 
bore "Epiviog advaraBav onnn mepiyer, Adywv emicxoros abixgar e& “Aidou ray 
ducproudvov, Imag aA nuriov TasTa amuyyeAAo: TOLSG Exel, Oaioow)]. (2) They 
also explain how the ecclesiastical er/axoro: came to be so highly prized, inasmuch 
as these also were from a very early period regarded as mediators between God 
and man, and considered as év &v$pwoig Geof). There where not a few who in 
the first and second centuries, appeared with the claim to be regarded as a God 
or an organ inspired and chosen by God (Simon Magus [cf. the manner of his 
treatment in Hippol. Philos. VI. 8: see also Clem. Hom. II. 27], Apollonius of 
Tyana (?), see further Tacitus Hist. II. 51: “Mariccus....iamque adsertor Gallia- 
rum et deus, nomen id sibi indiderat,”; here belongs also the gradually developing 
worship of the Emperor: “dominus ac deus noster.” Cf. Augustus, Inscription of 
the year 25/24 B.C. in Egypt, [where the Ptolemies were for long described as 
Gods]: °Yr2p Kalcupog Avroxpdérropos beot (Zeitschrift fiir ALgypt. Sprache. XX XI. 
Bd. p. 3). Domitian: 6e0¢ *Adpsavdg, Kaibel Inscr. Gr. 829. 1053. bedg Zeou%pog 
Evoef¥s, 1061—the Antinous cult with its prophets. See also Josephus on Herod 
Agrippa. Antiq. XIX. 8. 2. (Euseb. H. E. Il. 10). The flatterers said to him, ésdv 
mporayopevovres ei nad wéyps viv wc kvbpwmov edobydyuev, ZAAX Tovvretbey xpelrrova 
oe bvyrigg THS PicEews Cuodoyotjev. Herod himself, § 7, says to his friends in his 
sickness; 6 6&6 Uvuiv ey@ 4oy xaracrpépe émirdrroua tov Blov..... 6 xaAyberc 
Bbdvaros Up’ yudv yoy davety drdyoua:). On the other hand, we must mention 
the worship of the founder in some philosophic schools, especially among the 
Epicureans. Epictetus says (Moral. 15), Diogenes and Heraclitus and those like 
them are justly called Gods. Very instructive in this connection are the reproaches 
of the heathen against the Christians, and of Christian partisans against one an- 
other with regard to the almost divine veneration of their teachers. Lucian 
(Peregr. 11) reproaches the Christians in Syria for having regarded Peregrinus as 
a God and a new Socrates. The heathen in Smyrna, after the burning of Poly- 
carp, feared that the Christians would begin to pay him divine honours (Euseb. 
H. E.IV. 15.41). Ceecilius in Minucius Felix speaks of divine honours being paid by 
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knew of nothing better to substitute for the services they 
still rendered to society (see the Adyosg adaydyg of Celsus). 

2. The system of associations, naturalised centuries before 
among the Greeks, was developed under the social and _poli- 
tical pressure of the empire, and was greatly extended by 
the change of moral and religious ideas. The free unions, 
which, as a rule, had a religious element and were established 
for mutual help, support, or edification, balanced to some extent 
the prevailing social cleavage, by a free democratic organis- 
ation. They gave to many individuals in their small circle . 
the rights which they did not possess in the great world, and 
were frequently of service in obtaining admission for new cults. 
Even the new piety and cosmopolitan disposition seem to have 
turned to them in order to find within them forms of expres- 
sion. But the time had not come for the greater corporate 
unions, and of an organised connection of societies in one city 
with those of another we know nothing. The state kept these 


Christians to priests. (Octav. IX. 10.) The Antimontanist (Euseb. H. E. V. 18. 6) 
asserts that the Montanists worship their prophet and Alexander the Confessor as 
divine. The opponents of the Roman Adoptians (Euseb. H. E. V. 28) reproach 
them with praying to Galen. There are many passages in which the Gnostics 
are reproached with paying Divine honours to the heads of their schools, and for 
many Gnostic schools (the Carpocratians, for example) the reproach seems to have 
been just. All this is extremely instructive. The genius, the hero, the founder 
of a new school who promises to shew the certain way to the za dbeata, the 
emperor, the philosopher, (numerous Stoic passages might be noted here) finally 
man, in so far as he is inhabited by vo#s—could all somehow be considered as 
beo/, so elastic was the concept. All these instances of Apotheosis in no way 
endangered the Monotheism which had been developed from the mixture of Gods 
and from philosophy; for the one supreme Godhead can unfold his inexhaustible 
essence in a variety of existences, which, while his creatures as to their origin, 
are parts of his essence as to their contents. This Monotheism does not yet 
exactly disclaim its Polytheistic origin. The Christian, Hermas, says to his Mistress 
(Vis. I. 1. 7) ot mdvroré ce we bedv wyyoduyy, and the author of the Epistle of 
Diognetus writes (X. 6) raira roi exideoudvorsg yopyydy (z.e., the rich man) ded¢ 
ylvera t&v AauPavévrwy. That the concept #e¢¢ was again used only of one God, 
was due to the fact that one now started from the definition “qui vitam eternam 
habet,” and again from the definition ‘qui est super omnia et originem nescit.” 
From the latter followed the absolute unity of God, from the former a plurality 
of Gods. Both could be so harmonised (see Tertull. adv. Prax. and Novat. de 
Trinit.) that one could assume that the God gu est super omnia, might allow his 
monarchy to be administered by several persons, and might dispense the gilt of 
immortality and with it a relative divinity. 
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associations under strict control. It granted them only to the 
poorest classes (collegia tenuiorum) and had the strictest laws 
in readiness for them. These free unions, however, did not 
in their historical importance approach the fabric of the Roman 
state in which they stood. That represented the union of the 
greater part of humanity under one head, and also more and 
more under one law. Its capital was the capital of the world, 
and also, from the beginning of the third century, of religious 
syncretism. Hither migrated all who desired to exercise an 
influence on the great scale: Jew, Chaldean, Syrian priest, 
and Neoplatonic teacher. Law and Justice radiated from Rome 
to the provinces, and in their light nationalities faded away, 
and a cosmopolitanism was developed which pointed beyond 
itself, because the moral spirit can never find its satisfaction 
in that which is realised. When that spirit finally turned 
away from all political life, and after having laboured for the 
ennobling of the empire, applied itself, in Neoplatonism, to 
the idea of a new and free union of men, this certainly was 
the result of the felt failure of the great creation, but it 
nevertheless had that creation for its presupposition. The Church 
appropriated piecemeal the great apparatus of the Roman 
state, and gave new powers, new significance and respect to 
every article that had been depreciated. But what is of greatest 
importance is that the Church by her preaching would never 
have gained whole circles, but only individuals, had not the 
universal state already produced a neutralising of nationalities 
and brought men nearer each other in temper and disposition. 

3. Perhaps the most decisive factor in bringing about the 
revolution of religious and moral convictions and moods, was 
philosophy, which in almost all its schools and representatives, 
had deepened ethics, and set it more and more in the fore- 
ground. After Possidonius, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
» Aurelius of the Stoical school, and men like Plutarch of the 
Platonic, attained to an ethical view, which, though not very 
clear in principle (knowledge, resignation, trust in God), is 
hardly capable of improvement in details. Common to them 
all, as distinguished from the early Stoics, is the value put 
upon the soul, (not the entire human nature), while in some 
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of them there comes clearly to the front a religious mood, a 
longing for divine help, for redemption and a blessed life 
beyond the grave, the effort to obtain and communicate a 
religious philosophical therapeutic of the soul. From the be- 
ginning of the second century, however, already announced 
itself that eclectic philosophy based on Platonism, which after 
two or three generations appeared in the form of a. school, 
and after three generations moré was to triumph over all other 
schools. The several elements of the Neoplatonic philosophy, 
as they were already foreshadowed in Philo, are clearly seen 
in the second century, viz., the dualistic opposition of the 
divine and the earthly, the abstract conception of God, the 
assertion of the unknowableness of God, scepticism with regard 
to sensuous experience, and distrust with regard to the powers 
of the understanding, with a greater readiness to examine 
things and turn to account the result of former scientific 
labour; further, the demand of emancipation from sensuality 
by means of asceticism, the need of authority, belief in a 
higher revelation, and the fusion of science and religion. The 
legitimising of religious fancy in the province of philosophy was 
already begun. The myth was no longer merely tolerated 
and re-interpreted as formerly, but precisely the mythic form 
with the meaning imported into it was the precious element. * 
There were, however, in the second century numerous repre- 
sentatives of every possible philosophic view. To pass over 
the frivolous writers of the day, the Cynics criticised the tra- 


1 The longing for redemption and divine help is, for example, clearer in Seneca 
than in the Christian philosopher, Minucius Felix: see Kiihn, Der Octayius des 
M. F. 1882, and Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1883. No. 6. 


2 See the so-called Neopythagorean philosophers and the so-called forerunners 
of Neoplatonism. (Cf. Bigg, The Platonists of Alexandria, p. 250, as to Numenius.) 
Unfortunately, we have as yet no sufficient investigation of the question what 
influence, if any, the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy of religion had on the 
development of Greek philosophy in the second and third centuries. The answer- 
ing of the question would be of the greatest importance. But at present it cannot 
even be said whether the Jewish philosophy of religion had any influence on the 
genesis of Neoplatonism. On the relation of Neoplatonism to Christianity and 
their mutual approximation, see the excellent account in Tzschirner, Fall des 
Heidenthums, pp. 574-618. Cf. also Réville, La Religion 4 Rome. 1886. 
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ditional mythology in the interests of morality and religion. ' 
But there were also men who opposed the ‘ne quid nimis”’ 
to every form of practical scepticism, and to religion at the 
same time, and were above all intent on preserving the state 
and society, and on fostering the existing arrangements which 
appeared to be threatened far more by an intrusive religious 
than by a nihilistic philosophy.” Yet men whose interest 
was ultimately practical and political, became ever more rare, 
especially as from the death of Marcus Aurelius, the main- 
tenance of the state had to be left more and more to the 
sword of the Generals. The general conditions from the end 
of the second century were favourable to a philosophy which 
no longer in any respect took into real consideration the old 
forms of the state. 

The theosophic philosophy which was prepared for in the 
second century,* was, from the stand-point of enlightenment 
and knowledge of nature, a relapse; but it was the expres- 
sion of a deeper religious need, and of a self-knowledge such 
as had not been in existence at an earlier period. The final 
consequences of that revolution in philosophy, which made 
consideration of the inner life the starting-point of thought 
about the world, only now began to be developed. The 
ideas of a divine, gracious providence, of the relationship of 
all men, of universal brotherly love, of a ready forgiveness of 
wrong, of forbearing patience, of insight into one’s own weak- 


‘1 The Christians, that is the Christian preachers, were most in agreement with 
the Cynics (see Lucian’s Peregrinus Proteus), both on the negative and on the 
positive side; but for that very reason they were hard on one another (Justin and 
Tatian against Crescens)—not only because the Christians gave a different basis 
for the right mode of life from the Cynics, but above all, because they did not 
approve of the self-conscious, contemptuous, proud disposition which Cynicism 
produced in many of its adherents. Morality frequently underwent change for the 
worse in the hands of Cynics, and became the morality of a “ Gentleman,” such 
as we have also experience of in modera Cynicism, 


? The attitude of Celsus, the opponent of the Christians, is specially instructive 
here. | 


3 For the knowledge of the spread of the idealistic philosophy the statement 
of Origen (c. Celsum VI. 2) that Epictetus was admired not only by scholars, but 
also by ordinary people who felt in themselves the impulse to be raised to 
something higher, is well worthy of notice. 
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ness—affected no doubt with many shadows—became, for 
wide circles, a result of the practical philosophy of the Greeks 
as well as the conviction of inherent sinfulness, the need of 
redemption, and the eternal value and dignity of a human 
soul which finds rest only in God. These ideas, convictions 
and rules, had been picked up in the long journey from Soc- 
rates to Ammonius Saccas: at first, and for long afterwards, 
they crippled the interest in a rational knowledge of the 
world; but they deepened and enriched the inner life, and 
therewith the source of all knowledge. Those ideas, however, 
lacked as yet the certain coherence, but, above all, the author- 
ity which could have raised them above the region of wishes, 
presentiments, and strivings, and have given them normative 
authority in a community of men. There was no sure revel- 
ation, and no view of history which could be put in the place 
of the no longer prized political history of the nation or state 
to which one belonged.* There was, in fact, no such thing as 
certainty. In like manner, there was no power which might 
overturn idolatry and abolish the old, and therefore one did 
not get beyond the wavering between self-deification, fear of 
God, and deification of nature. The glory is all the greater 
of those statesmen and jurists who, in the second and third 
centuries, introduced human ideas of the Stoics into the legal 
arrangements of the empire, and raised them to standards. 
And we must value all the more the numerous undertakings 
and performances in which it appeared that the new view of 
life was powerful enough in individuals to beget a correspond- 
ing practice even without a sure belief in revelation. ° 


1 This point was of importance for the propaganda of Christianity among the 
cultured. There seemed to be given here a reliable, because revealed, Cosmology 
and history of the world—which already contained the foundation of everything 
worth knowing. Both were needed and both were here set forth in closest union- 


2 The universalism as reached by the Stoics is certainly again threatened by 
the self-righteous and self-complacent distinction between men of virtue and men 
of pleasure, who, properly speaking, are not men, Aristotle had already dealt 
with the virtuous élite in a notable way. He says (Polit. 3. 13. p. 1284), that men 
who are distinguished by perfect virtue should not be put on a level with the 
ordinary mass, and should not be subjected to the constraints of a law adapted to 
the average man. “There is no law for these elect, who are a Jaw to themselves.” 
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Supplement.—F or the correct understanding of the beginning 
of Christian theology, that is, for the Apologetic and Gnosis, it 
is important to note where they are dependent on Stoic and ~ 
where on Platonic lines of thought. Platonism and Stoicism, 
in the second century, appeared in union with each other: 
but up to a certain point they may be distinguished in the 
common channel in which they flow. Wherever Stoicism 
prevailed in religious thought and feeling, as, for example, in 
Marcus Aurelius, religion gains currency as zatural religion in 
the most comprehensive sense of the word. The idea of rev- 
elation or redemption scarcely emerges. To this rationalism 
the objects of knowledge are unvarying, ever the same: even 
cosmology attracts interest only in a very small degree. Myth 
and history are pageantry and masks. Moral ideas (virtues 
and duties) dominate even the religious sphere, which in its 
final basis has no independent authority. The interest in 
psychology and apologetic is very pronounced. On the 
other hand, the emphasis which, in principle, is put on the 
contrast of spirit and matter, God and the world, had _ for 
results: inability to rest in the actual realities of the cosmos, 
efforts to unriddle the history of the universe backwards and 
forwards, recognition of this process as the essential task of 
theoretic philosophy, and a deep, yearning conviction that 
the course of the world needs assistance. Here were given 
the conditions for the ideas of revelation, redemption, etc., and 
the restless search for powers from whom help might come, 
received here also a scientific justification. The rationalistic 
apologetic interests thereby fell into the background: con- 
templation and historical description predominated. ' 

The stages in the ecclesiastical history of dogma, from the 
middle of the first to the middle of the fifth century, corre- 
spond to the stages in the history of the ancient religion 
during the same period. The Apologists, Irenzus, Tertullian, 


1 Notions of pre-existence were readily suggested by the Platonic philosophy; 
yet this whole philosophy rests on the fact that one again posits the thing (after 
stripping it of certain marks as accidental or worthless, or ostensibly foreign to it) 
in order to express its value in this form, and. hold fast the permanent in the 
change of the phenomena. 
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Hippolytus; the Alexandrians; Methodius, and the Cappado- 
cians; Dionysius, the Areopagite, have their parallels in Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius; Plutarch, Epictetus, Numenius; Plotinus, 
Porphyry; Iamblichus and Proclus. 

But it is not only Greek philosophy that comes into ques- 
tion for the history of Christian dogma. The whole of Greek 
culture must be taken into account. In his posthumous work 
Hatch has shewn in a masterly way how that is to be done. 
He describes the Grammar, the Rhetoric, the learned Profes- 
sion, the Schools, the Exegesis, the Homilies, etc., of the Greeks, 
and everywhere shews how they passed over into the Church, 
thus exhibiting the Philosophy, the Ethic, the speculative Theo- 
logy, the Mysteries, etc., of the Greeks, as the main factors in 
the process of forming the ecclesiastical mode of thought. 

But, besides the Greek, there is no mistaking the special 
influence of Romish ideas and customs upon the Christian 
Church. The following points specially claim attention: (1) The 
conception of the contents of the Gospel and its applica- 
tion as ‘‘salus legitima,” with the results which followed from 
the naturalising of this idea. (2) The conception of the word 
@. heévelation,, the’ Bible, etc., as “lex.” (3) The idea of-tra- 
dition in its relation to the Romish idea. (4) The Episcopal 
constitution of the Church, including the idea of succession, 
of the Primateship and universal Episcopate, in their depen- 
dence on Romish ideas and institutions (the Ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation in its dependence on the Roman Empire). (5) The 
separation of the idea of the ‘‘sacrement’’ from that of the 
‘“‘mystery,” and the development of the forensic discipline of 
penance. The investigation has to proceed in a historical line, 
described by the following series of chapters: Rome and Ter- 
tullian; Rome and Cyprian; Rome, Optatus and Augustine; 
Rome and the Popes of the fifth century. We have to shew 
how, by the power of her constitution and the earnestness 
and consistency of her policy, Rome a second time, step by 
step, conquered the world, but this time the Christian world. ' 


1 See Tzschirn. i. d. Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. XII. p. 215 ff. “The genesis of the 
Romish Church in the second century.” What he presents is no doubt partly 
incomplete, partly overdone and not proved: yet much of what he states is useful. 
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Greek philosophy exercised the greatest influence not only 
on the Christian mode of thought, but also through that, on 


the institutions of the Church. The Church never indeed be-_ 
came a philosophic school: but yet in her was realised in a_ 
peculiar way, that which the Stoics and the Cynics had aimed — 


at. The Stoic (Cynic) Philosopher also belonged to the fac- 
tors from which the Christian Priests or Bishops were formed. 
That the old bearers of the Spirit—Apostles, Prophets, Teach- 
‘ers—have been changed into a class of professional moralists 
and preachers, who bridle the people by counsel and reproof 
(vouberely xual éaéyyev), that this class considers itself and de- 
sires to be considered as a mediating Kingly Divine class, 
that its representatives became ‘“Lords”’ and let themselves 
be called “Lords,” all this was prefigured in the Stoic wise 
man and in the Cynic Missionary. But so far as these sever- 
al “Kings and Lords” are united in the idea and reality 
of the Church and are subject to it, the Platonic idea of the 
republic goes beyond the Stoic and Cynic ideals, and subor- 
dinates them to it. But this Platonic ideal has again obtained 
its political realisation in the Church through the very con- 
crete laws of the Roman Empire, which were more and 
more adopted, or taken possession of. Consequently, in the 
completed Church we find again the philosophic schools and 
the Roman Empire. 


Literature.—Besides the older works of Tzschirner, D6llin- 
ger, Burckhardt, Preller, see Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 
der Sittengesch. Roms. in der Zeit von August bis zum Aus- 
gang der Antonine, 3 Bd. Aufl. Boissier, La Religion Romaine 
d’Auguste aux Antonins, 2 Bd. 1874. Ramsay, The Church in 
the Roman Empire before 170. London, 1893. Réville, La 
Religion a Rome sous les Sévéres, 1886. Schiller, Geschichte 
der R6m Kaiserzeit, 1883. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwal- 
tung, 3 Bde. 1878. Foucart, Les Associations Relig. chez les 
Grecs, 1873. Liebeman, Z. Gesch. u. Organisation d. Rom. 
Vereinswesen, 1890. K. J. Neumann, Der Rom. Staat und die 
allg. Kirche, Bd. I. 1890. Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, 2 Bd. 1882. Heéinrici, Die Christengemeinde 
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Korinth’s und die religidsen Genossenschaften der Griechen, in 
der Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1876-77. Hatch, The Influence 


of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Buechner, 
_ De neocoria, 1888. Hirschfeld. Z. Gesch. d. rom. Kaisercultus. 


The Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, Erdmann, Ueberweg, 
Striimpell,, Windelband, etc. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in 
der Griech. Philosophie, 1872. By same Author, Der Eudamo- 
nismus in der Griech. Philosophie, 1883. Hirzel, Untersuchun- 
gen zu Cicero’s philos. Schriften, 3 Thle. 1877-1883. These 
investigations are of special value for the history of dogma, 


_ because they set forth with the greatest accuracy and care, 


the later developments of the great Greek philosophic schools, 
especially on Roman soil. We must refer specially to the 
discussions on the influence of the Roman on the Greek Philo- 
sophy. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, 
1872. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Perhaps the most important fact for the following develop- 
ment of the history of Dogma, the way for which had already 
been prepared in the Apostolic age, is the twofold conception 
of the aim of Christ’s appearing, or of the religious blessing 
of salvation. The two conceptions were indeed as yet mutu- 
ally dependent on each other, and were twined together in 
the closest way, just as they are presented in the teaching 
of Jesus himself; but they began even at this early period 
to be differentiated. Salvation, that is to say, was conceived, 
on the one hand, as sharing in the glorious kingdom of Christ 
soon to appear, and everything else was regarded as prepar- 
atory to ‘this sure prospect; on the other hand, however, 
attention was turned to the conditions and to the provisions 
of God wrought by Christ, which first made men capable of 
attaining that portion, that is, of becoming sure of it. For- 
giveness of sin, righteousness, faith, knowledge, etc., are the 
things which come into consideration here, and these blessings 
themselves, so far as they have as their sure result life in the 


kingdom of Christ, or more accurately eternal life, may be 
o 
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regarded as salvation. It is manifest that these two concep- 
tions need not be exclusive. The first regards the final effect 
as the goal and all else as a preparation, the other regards 
the preparation, the facts already accomplished by Christ and 
the inner transformation of men as the main thing, and all 
else as the natural and necessary result. Paul, above all, as 
may be seen especially from the arguments in the epistle to 
the Romans, unquestionably favoured the latter conception and 
gave it vigorous expression. The peculiar conflicts with which 
he saw himself confronted, and, above all, the great contro- 
versy about the relation of the Gospel and the new commu- 
nities to Judaism, necessarily concentrated the attention on 
questions as to the arrangements on which the community of 
those sanctified in Christ should rest, and the conditions of 
admission to this community. But the centre of gravity of 
Christian faith might also for the moment be removed from 
the hope of Christ’s second advent, and would then neces- 
sarily be found in the first advent, in virtue of which salva- 
tion was already prepared for man, and man for salvation 
(Rom. III.—VIII.). The dual development of the conception 
of Christianity which followed from this, rules the whole 
history of the Gospel to the present day. The eschatological 
view is certainly very severely repressed, but it always 
breaks out here and there, and still guards the spiritual from 
the secularisation which threatens it. But the possibility of 
uniting the two conceptions in complete harmony with each 
other, and on the other hand, of expressing them antitheti- 
cally, has been the very circumstance that has complicated in 
an extraordinary degree the progress of the development of 
the history of dogma. From this follows the antithesis, that 
from that conception which somehow recognises salvation itself 
in a present spiritual possession, eternal life in the sense of 
immortality may be postulated as final result, though not a 
glorious kingdom of Christ on earth; while, conversely, the 
eschatological view must logically depreciate every blessing 
which can be possessed in the present life. 

It is now evident that the theology, and, further, the Helle- 
nising, of Christianity, could arise and has arisen in connection, 
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not with the eschatological, but only with the other conception. ’ 
Just because the matters here in question were present spirit- 
ual blessings, and because, from the nature of the case, the 
ideas of forgiveness of sin, righteousness, knowledge, etc., were 
not so definitely outlined in the early tradition, as the hopes 
of the future, conceptions entirely new and very different, 
could, as it were, be secretly naturalised. The spiritual view 
left room especially for the great contrast of a religious and 
a moralistic conception, as well as for a frame of mind which 
was like the eschatological in so far as, according to it, faith 
and knowledge were to be only preparatory blessings in con- 
trast with ‘the peculiar blessing of immortality, which of course 
was contained in them. In this frame of mind the illusion 
might easily arise that this hope of immortality was the very 
kernel of those hopes of the future for which old concrete forms 
of expression were only a temporary shell. But it might 
further be assumed that contempt for the transitory and finite 
as such, was identical with contempt for the kingdom of the 
world which the returning Christ would destroy. 

The history of dogma has to shew how the old eschatolo- 
gical view was gradually repressed and transformed in the Gen- 
tile Christian communities, and how there was finally devel- 
oped and carried out a spiritual conception in which a strict 
moralism counterbalanced a luxurious mysticism, and wherein 
the results of Greek practical philosophy could find a place. 
But we must here refer to the fact, which is already taught 
by the development in the Apostolic age, that Christian 
dogmatic did not spring from the eschatological, but from the 
spiritual mode of thought. The former had nothing but sure 
hopes and the guarantee of these hopes by the Spirit, by the 
words of prophecy and by the apocalyptic writings. One does 
not think, he lives and dreams, in the eschatological mode of 
thought; and such a life was vigorous and powerful till beyond 
the middle of the second century. There can be no external 
authorities here; for one has at every moment the highest 
authority in living operation in the Spirit. On the other hand, 
not only does the ecclesiastical christology essentially spring 
from the spiritual way of thinking, but very specially also the 
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system of dogmatic guarantees. The co-ordination of Adyos 
beod, Sidaxy nUpIOU, nYpuya Thy dadenx dmoTTOAaY [word of God, 
teaching of the Lord, preaching of the twelve Apostles], which 
lay at the basis of all Gentile Christian speculation almost 
from the very beginning, and which was soon directed against 
the enthusiasts, originated in a conception which regarded as 
the essential thing in Christianity, the sure knowledge which 
is the condition of immortality. If, however, in the following 
sections of this historical presentation, the pervading and con- 
tinuous opposition of the two conceptions is not everywhere 
clearly and definitely brought into prominence, that is due to 
the conviction that the historian has no right to place the 
factors and impelling ideas of a development in a clearer light 
than they appear in the development itself. He must respect 
the obscurities and complications as they come in his way. 
A clear discernment of the difference of the two conceptions 
-was very seldom attained to in ecclesiastical antiquity, because 
they did not look beyond their points of contact, and because 
certain articles of the eschatological conception could never 
be suppressed or remodelled in the Church. Goethe (Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, II. 8,) has seen this very clearly. ‘‘The 
Christian religion wavers between its own historic positive 
element and a pure Deism, which, based on morality, in its 
turn offers itself as the foundation of morality. The difference 
of character and mode of thought shew themselves here in 
infinite gradations, especially as another main distinction co- 
operates with .them, since the question arises, what share the 
reason, and what the feelings, can and should have in such 
convictions.” See, also, what immediately follows. 

2. The origin of a series of the most important Christian 
customs and ideas is involved in an obscurity which in all 
‘probability will never be cleared up. Though one part of 
those ideas may be pointed out in the epistles of Paul, yet 
the question must frequently remain unanswered, whether he 
found them in existence or formed them independently, and 
accordingly the other question, whether they are exclusively 
indebted to the activity of Paul for their spread and natural- 
isation in Christendom. What was the original conception of 


one 
- “ 
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baptism: Did Paul develop independently his own concep- 
tiont What significance had it in the following period? When 


'and where did baptism in the name of the Father, Son and 


Holy Spirit arise, and how did it make its way in Christen- 
dom? In what way were views about the saving value of | 
Christ’s death developed alongside of Paul’s system? When 
and how did belief in the birth of Jesus from a Virgin gain 
acceptance in Christendom? Who first distinguished Christen- 
dom, as éxxaycia tov sod, from Judaism, and how did the con- 
cept éxxayoia become current? How old is the triad: Apos- 
tles, Prophets and Teachers? When were Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper grouped together? How old are our first three 
Gospels? To all these questions and many more of equal 
importance there is no sure answer. But the greatest problem 
is presented by Christology, not indeed in its particular fea- 
tures doctrinally expressed, these almost everywhere may be 
explained historically, but in its deepest roots as it was preach- 
equpy sbaul as the principle of a new life (2 Cor. Va47), 


-and as it was to many besides him the expression of a per- 


sonal union with the exalted Christ (Rev. II. 3). But this 
problem exists only for the historian who considers things 
only from the outside, or seeks for objective proofs. Behind 
and in the Gospel stands the Person of Jesus Christ who mastered 
men’s hearts, and constrained them to yield themselves to him 
as his own, and in whom they found their God. Theology 
attempted to describe in very uncertain and feeble outline 
what the mind and heart had grasped. Yet it testifies of a 
new life which, like all higher life, was kindled by a Person, 
and could only be maintained by connection with that Person. 
“JT can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’ These convictions 
are not dogmas and have no history, and they can only be 
propagated in the manner described by Paul, Gal. I. 15, 16. 

3. It was of the utmost importance for the legitimising 
of the later development of Christianity as a system of doctrine. 
that early Christianity had an Apostle who was a theologian, 
and that his Epistles were received into the canon. That the 
doctrine about Christ has become the main article in Christi- 
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anity is not of course the result of Paul’s preaching, but is 
based on the confession that Jesus is the Christ. The theology 
of Paul was not even the most prominent ruling factor in the 
transformation of the Gospel to the Catholic doctrine of faith, 
although an earnest study of the Pauline Epistles by the 
earliest Gentile Christian theologians, the Gnostics, and their 
later opponents, is unmistakable. But the decisive importance 
of this theology lies in the fact that, as a rule, it formed the 
boundary and the foundation—just as the words of the 
Lord himself — for those who in the following period endeav- 
oured to ascertain original Christianity, because the Epistles 
attesting it stood in the canon of the New Testament. Now, 
as this theology comprised both speculative and apologetic 
elements, as it can be thought of as a system, ‘as it contained 
a theory of history and a definite conception of the Old Tes- 
tament,—finally, as it was composed of objective and subjective 
ethical considerations and included the realistic elements of a 
national religion (wrath of God, sacrifice, reconciliation, King- 
dom of glory), as well as profound psychological perceptions 
and the highest appreciation of spiritual blessings, the Catholic 
doctrine of faith as it was formed in the course of time, 
seemed, at least in its leading features, to be related to it, 
nay, demanded by it. For the ascertaining of the deep-lying 
distinctions, above all for the perception that the question in 
the two cases is about elements quite differently conditioned, 
that even. the method is different,—in short, that the Pauline 
Gospel is not identical with the original Gospel and much 
less with any later doctrine of faith, there is required such 
historical judgment and such honesty of purpose not to be 
led astray in the investigation by the canon of the New 
Testament, ' that no change in the prevailing ideas can be 
hoped for for long years to come. Besides, critical theology 


1 What is meant here is the imminent danger of taking the several constituent 
parts of the canon, even for historical investigation, as constituent parts, that is, 
of explaining one writing by the standard of another and so creating an artificial 
unity. The contents of any of Paul’s epistles, for example, will be presented 
very differently if it is considered by itself and in the circumstances in which it 


was written, or if attention is fixed on it as part of a collection whose unity is 
presupposed. 


* 
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has made it difficult to gain an insight into the great differ- 
ence that lies between the Pauline and the Catholic theo- 
logy, by the one-sided prominence it has hitherto given to the 
antagonism between Paulinism and Judaistic Christianity. In con- 
trast with this view the remark of Havet, though also very 
one-sided, is instructive, ‘‘Quand on vient de relire Paul, on ne 
_ peut méconnaitre le caractére élevé de son ceuvre. Je dirai en 
un mot, qu'il a agrandi dans une proportion extraordinaire 
attrait que le judaisme exergait sur le monde ancien” (Le 
Christianisme, T. IV. p. 216). That, however, was only very 
gradually the case and within narrow limits. The deepest and 
most important writings of the New Testament are incontest- 
ably those in which Judaism is understood as religion, but 
spiritually overcome and subordinated to the Gospel as a new 
religion,—the Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Gospel and Epistle of John. There is set forth in 
these writings a new and exalted world of religious feelings, 
views and judgments, into which the Christians of succeeding 
centuries got only meagre glimpses. Strictly speaking, the 
opinion that the New Testament in its whole extent com- 
prehends a unique literature is not tenable; but it is correct 
to say that between its most important constituent parts and 
the literature of the period immediately following there is a 
great gulf fixed. 

But Paulinism especially has had an immeasurable and 
blessed influence on the whole course of the history of dogma, 
an influence it could not have had if the Pauline Epistles 
had not been received into the canon. Paulinism is a religious 
and Christocentric doctrine, more inward and more powerful 
than any other which has ever appeared in the Church. It 
stands in the clearest opposition to all merely natural moralism, 
all righteousness of works, all religious ceremonialism, all 
Christianity without Christ. It has therefore become the con- 
science of the Church, until the Catholic Church in Jansenism 
killed this her conscience, ‘The Pauline reactions describe 
the critical epochs of theology and the Church.” ' One might 


1 See Bigg, The Christian Platonist of Alexandria, pp. 53, 283 ff. 
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write a history of dogma as a history of the Pauline reactions 
in the Church, and in doing so would touch on all the turn- 
ing-points of the history. Marcion after the Apostolic Fathers; 
Ireneus, Clement and Origen after the Apologists; Augustine 
‘after the Fathers of the Greek Church;' the great Reformers 
of the middle ages from Agobard to Wessel in the bosom 
of the medieval Church; Luther after the Scholastics; Jan- 
senism after the council of Trent:—everywhere it has been 
Paul, in these men, who produced the Reformation. Paulinism 
has proved to be a ferment in the history of dogma, a basis 
it has never been.* Just as it had that significance in Paul 
himself, with reference to Jewish Christianity, so it has contin- 
ued to work through the history of the Church. 


1 Reuter (August. Studien, p. 492) has drawn a valuable parallel between Mar- 
cion and Augustine with regard to Paul. ‘ 

2 Marcion of course wished to raise it to the exclusive basis, but he entirely 
misunderstood it. 
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THE first century of the existence of Gentile Christian 
communities is particularly characterised by the following 


features : 

I, The rapid disappearance of Jewish Christianity. ? 

II. The enthusiastic character of the religious temper: the 
Charismatic teachers and the appeal to the Spirit. ? 

Il]. The strength of the hopes for the future, Chiliasm. * 

IV. The rigorous endeavour to fulfil the moral precepts 
of Christ, and truly represent the holy and heavenly commu- 
nity of God in abstinence from everything unclean, and in 
love to God and the brethren here on earth “in these last 


days.’ 

1 This fact must have been apparent as early as the year 100. The first direct 
evidence of it is in Justin (Apol. I, 53). 

2 Every individual was, or at least should have been conscious, as a Christian, 
of having received the vet Jeov, though that does not exclude spiritual grades. 
A special peculiarity of the enthusiastic nature of the religious temper is that it 
does not allow reflection as to the authenticity of the faith in which a man lives. 
As to the Charismatic teaching, see my edition of the Didache (Texte u. Unters. I. 
1 Os iy CE ae 

3 The hope of the approaching end of the world and the glorious kingdom of 
Christ still determined men’s heart; though exhortations against theoretical and 
practical scepticism became more and more necessary. On the other hand, after 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, there were not wanting exhortations to continue 
sober and diligent. 

4 There was a strang consciousness that the Christian Church is, above all, a 
union for a holy life, as well as a consciousness of the obligation to help one 
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V. The want of a fixed doctrinal form in relation to the 
abstract statement. of the faith, and the corresponding variety 
and freedom of Christian preaching on the basis of clear for- 
mule and an increasingly rich tradition. 

VI. The want of a clearly defined external authority in 
the communities, sure in its application, and the corresponding 
independence and freedom of the individual Christian in rela- 
tion to the expression of the ideas, beliefs and hopes of faith. 7 

‘VII, The want of a fixed political union of the several com- 
munities with each other—every ecclesta is an image complete 
in itself, and an embodiment of the whole heavenly Church— 
while the consciousness of the unity of the holy Church of Christ 
which has the spirit in its midst, found strong expression. ° 

VIII. A quite unique literature in which were manufactured 
facts for the past and for the future, and which did not submit 
to the usual literary rules and forms, but came forward with 
the loftiest pretensions, ° 


another, and use all the blessings bestowed by God in the service of our neigh- 
bours. Justin (2 Apol. in Euseb. H. E. IV. 17. 10) calls Christianity 76 dsdacxdasoy 
Tie beac aperHe. 

1 The existing authorities (Old Testament, sayings of the Lord, words of 
Apostles) did not necessarily require to be taken into account; for the living acting 
Spirit, partly attesting himself also to the senses, gave new revelations. The validity 
of these authorities therefore held good only in theory, and might in practice be 
completely set aside. (Cf., above all, the Shepherd of Hermas.) 

2 Zahn remarks (Ignatius. vy. A. p. VII.): “I do not believe it to be the business 
of that province of historical investigation which is dependent on the writings of 
the so-called Apostolic Fathers as main sources, to explain the origin of the 
universal Church in any sense of the term; for that Church existed before Clement 
and Hermas, before Ignatius and Polycarp. But an explanatory answer is needed 
for the question: By what means did the consciousness of the “ universal Church,” 
so little favoured by our circumstances, maintain itself unbroken in the post-Apostolic 
communities? This way of stating it obscures, at least, the problem which here 
lies before us, for it does not take account of the changes which the idea “uni- 
versal Church” underwent up to the middle of the third century—besides, we do 
not find the title before Ignatius. In so far as the “universal Church” is set forth 
as an earthly power recognisable in a doctrine or in political forms, the question 
as to the origin of the idea is not only allowable, but must be regarded as one 
of the most important. On the earliest conception of the “Ecclesia” and its 
realisation, see the fine investigations of Sohm ‘“Kirchenrecht,” I. p. 1 ff., which, 
however, suffer from being a little overdriven. 

’ See the important essay of Overbeck: Ueber die Anfange d. patrist. Littera- 
tur (Hist. Ztschr. N. F. Bd. XII. pp. 417-472). Early Christian literature, as a 
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1X. The reproduction of particular sayings and arguments of 
Apostolic Teachers with an uncertain understanding of them. ! 

X. .The rise of tendencies which endeavoured to hasten in 
every respect the inevitable process of fusing the Gospel with 
the spiritual and religious interests of the time, viz., the Hellenic, 
as well as attempts to separate the Gospel from its origins 
and provide for it quite foreign presuppositions. To the latter 
belongs, above all, the Hellenic idea that knowledge is not a 
charismatic supplement to the faith, or an outgrowth of faith along- 
side of others, but that it coincides with the essence of faith itself. ? 

The sources for this period are few, as there was not much 
written, and the following period did not lay itself out for 
preserving a great part of the literary monuments of that 
epoch. Still we do possess a considerable number of writings 
and important fragments,* and further important inferences 
here are rendered possible by the monuments of the following 
period, since the conditions of the first century were not changed 
in a moment, but were partly, at least, long preserved, especially 
in certain national Churches and in remote communities. * 


rule, claims to be inspired writing. One can see, for example, in the history of 
the resurrection in the recently discovered Gospel of Peter (fragment) how facts 
were remodelled or created. 

1 The writings of men of the Apostolic period, and that immediately succeeding, 
attained in part a wide circulation, and in some portions of them, often of course 
incorrectly understood, very great influence. How rapidly this literature was diffused, 
even the letters, may be studied in the history of the Epistles of Paul, the first 
Epistle of Clement, and other writings. 

2 That which is here mentioned is of the greatest importance; it is not a mere 
reference to the so-called Gnostics. The foundations for the Hellenising of the 
Gospel in the Church were already laid in the first century (50-150). 

3 We should not over-estimate the extent of early Christian literature. It is 
very probable that we know, so far as the titles of books are concerned, nearly 
all that was effective, and the greater part, by very diverse means, has also been 
preserved to us. We except, of course, the so-called Gnostic literature of which 
we have only a few fragments. Only from the time of Commodus, as Eusebius 
H. E. V. 21. 27, has remarked, did the great Church preserve an extensive literature. 

4 Jt is therefore important to note the locality in which a document orginates, 
and the more so the earlier the document is. In the earliest period, in which the 
history of the Church was more uniform, and the influence from without relatively 
less, the differences are still in the background. Yet the spirit of Rome already 
announces itself in the Epistle of Clement, that of Alexandria in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, that of the East in the Epistles of Ignatius. 
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Supplement.—The main features of the message concerning 
Christ, of the matter of the Evangelic history, were fixed in 
the first and second generations of believers, and on Palestinian 
soil. But yet, up to the middle of the second century, this 
matter was in many ways increased in Gentile Christian regions, 
revised from new points of view, handed down in very 
diverse forms, and systematically allegorised by individual 
teachers. As a whole, the Evangelic history certainly appears 
to have been completed at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. But in detail, much that was new was produced at a 
later period—and not only in Gnostic circles—and the old 
tradition was recast or rejected. ' 


1 The history of the genesis of the four Canonical Gospels, or the comparison 
of them, is instructive on this point. Then we must bear in mind the old Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, and the way in which the so-called Apostolic Fathers and Justin 
attest the Evangelic history, and in part reproduce it independently; the Gospels 
of Peter, of the Egyptians, and of Marcion; the Diatesseron of Tatian; the Gnostic 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, etc. The greatest gap in our knowledge con- 
sists in the fact, that we know so little about the course of things from about the 
year 61 to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. The consolidating and remodelling 
process must, for the most part, have taken place in this period. We possess 
probably not a few writings which belong to that period; but how are we to prove 
this? how are they to be arranged? Here lies the cause of most of the differences, 
combinations and uncertainties; many scholars, therefore, actually leave these 40 
years out of account, and seek to place everything in the first three decennia of 
the second century. 


Cri ral Bikar 


THE ELEMENT COMMON TO ALL CHRISTIANS AND 
THE BREACH WITH JUDAISM 


ON account of the great differences among those who, in 
the first century, reckoned themselves in the Church of God, 
and called themselves by the name of Christ,! it seems at first 
sight scarcely possible to set up marks which would hold 
good for all, or even for nearly all, the groups. Yet the great 
majority had one thing in common, as is proved, among other 
things, by the gradual expulsion of Gnosticism. The convic- 
tion that they knew the supreme God, the consciousness of 
being responsible to him (Heaven and Hell), reliance on Jesus 
Christ, the hope of an eternal life, the vigorous elevation above 
the world—these are the elements that formed the funda- 
mental mood. The author of the Acts of Thecla expresses 
the general view when he (c. 5.7) co-ordinates téy Tod wxpiorou 
Adyov, with Adyvoo béod mepl éyuareluc, wal avactacews. The fol- 
lowing particulars may here be specified.” 

I. The Gospel, because it rests on revelation, is the sure 
manifestation of the supreme God, and its believing acceptance 
guarantees salvation (swrepgia). 

II. The essential content of this manifestation (besides the 
revelation and the verification of the oneness and spirituality of 
God),* is, first of all, the message of the resurrection and 
eternal life (dvdoracic, fw dubvios), then the preaching of moral 
purity and continence (fyxparei), on the basis of repentance 

1 See, as to this, Celsus in Orig. III. 10 ff. and V. 59 ff. 

2 The marks adduced in the text do not certainly hold good for some com- 
paratively unimportant Gnostic groups, but they do apply to the great majority 
of them, and in the main to Marcion also. 

3 Most of the Gnostic schools know only one God, and put all emphasis oa 


he knowledge of the oneness, supramundaneness, and spirituality of this God. 
10 
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toward God (werdvoim), and of an expiation once assured by 
baptism, with eye ever fixed on the requital of good and evil. ' 

III. This manifestation is mediated by Jesus Christ, who is 
the Saviour (swr7p) sent by God ‘‘in these last days,” and who 
stands with God himself in a union special and unique, (cf. the 
ambiguous ais $eo0, which was much used in the earliest 
period). He has brought the true and full knowledge of God, 
as well as the gift of immortality (yv@oig xxl Gwy, or yuaors THs 
fo%o, as an expression for the sum of the Gospel. See the 
supper prayer in the Didache, c. IX. and X.; edyapiotodmev ool, 
mateo yay dmep THG Caio ual yudoews 4G eyvapioas yulv die 
"Iysov Tov waidds cov), and is for that very reason the redeemer 
(ce@rye and victor over the demons) on whom we are to place 
believing trust. But he is, further, in word and walk the 
highest example of all moral virtue, and therefore in his own 
person the law for the perfect life, and at the same time the 
God-appointed lawgiver and judge. * 

IV. Virtue, as continence, embraces as its highest task, renun- 
ciation of temporal goods and separation from the common 
world; for the Christian is not a citizen, but a Suan on 
the ear and expects its approaching destruction. * 


The fons, the Demiurgus, the God of matter, do not come near this God 
though they are called Gods. See the testimony of Hippolytus c. Noet. 11; xa 
yep mavreg amenrciocbyouv sig rotro kuovrec eimeiv, Ori TO wey Eig Eva avarperet. 
si ouv rx mavra sig eva avarpéyer nal uarz bvaarevTivoy nai narke Mapniwva. 
Kypivdov +2 nai méoay tiv exeivwy pavaplav, ual kuovrec cig Tovro mwepiemecay, Wa 
Tov ¥va suoaoyyowow aitiov ray raévrwyv otrTws obv curTpéxoueW nai avTo? [Ly * 
béAovres TH aAybela Eva bedv Asyen moouvTa we ybéAycey. 

1 Continence was regarded as the condition laid down by God for the 
resurrection and eternal life. The sure hope of this was for many, if not for the 
majority, the whole sum of religion, in connection with the idea of the requital 
of good and evil which was now firmly established. See the testimony of the 
heathen Lucian, in Peregrinus Proteus. 


2 Even where the judicial attributes were separated from God (Christ) as not 


suitable, Christ was still comprehended as the critical appearance by which every 
man is placed in the condition which belongs to him. The Apocalypse of Peter 
expects that God himself will come as Judge. See the Messianic expectations of 


Judaism, in which it was always uncertain whether God or the Messiah would 
hold the judgment. 


% Celsus (Orig. c. Celsum, V. §9) after referring to the many Christian parties 
mutually provoking and fighting with each other, remarks (V. 64) that though 


\ 
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V. Christ has committed to chosen men, the Apostles (or 
to one Apostle), the proclamation of the message he received 
from God; consequently, their preaching represents that of 
Christ himself. But, besides, the Spirit of God rules in Chris- 
tians, “the Saints.” He bestows upon them special gifts, and, 
above all, continually raises up among them Prophets and spi- 
ritual Teachers who receive revelations and communications 
for the edification of others, and whose injunctions are to be 
obeyed. 

VI. Christian Worship is a service of God in spirit and in 
truth (a spiritual sacrifice), and therefore has no legal cere- 
monial and statutory rules. The value of the sacred acts and 
consecrations which are connected with the cultus, consists in 
the communication of spiritual blessings. (Didache X., uw d% 
Eycpiow, déomota, mvevuatinyy Tpodyy ual wordy nal Comy aldviov 
d1& TOU maIddg cov). 

VII. Everything that Jesus Christ brought with him, may 
be summed up in yyaoig xxi Swy, or in the knowledge of im- 
mortal life.' To possess the perfect knowledge was, in wide 
circles, an expression for the sum total of the Gospel. ? 


they differ much from each other, and quarrel with each other, you can yet hear 
from them all the protestation, “‘The world is crucified to me and I to the 
world.” In the earliest Gentile Christian communities brotherly love for reflective 
thought falls into the background behind ascetic exercises of virtue, in unquestion- 
able deviation from the sayings of Christ, but in fact it was powerful. See the 
testimony of Pliny and Lucian, Aristides, Apol. 15, Tertull. Apol. 39. 


1 The word “life” comes into consideration in a double sense, viz., as sound- 
ness of the soul and as immortality. Neither, of course, is to be separated from 
the other. But I have attempted to shew in my essay, “Medicinisches aus der 
altesten Kirchengesch.” (1892), the extent to which the Gospel in the earliest 
Christendom was preached as medicine and Jesus as a Physician, and how the 
Christian Message was really comprehended by the Gentiles as a medicinal religion. 
Even the Stoic philosophy gave itself out as a soul therapeutic, and Aisculapius 
was worshipped as a Saviour-God; but Christianity alone was a religion of healing. 


2 Heinrici, in his commentary on the epistles to the Corinthians, has dealt 
very clearly with this matter; see especially (Bd. II. p. 557 ff.) the description of 
the Christianity of the Corinthians: ‘‘On what did the community base its Christian 
character? It believed in one God who had revealed himself to it through Christ, 
without denying the reality of the hosts of gods in the heathen world (1. VIII. 6). 
It hoped in immortality without being clear as to the nature of the Christian belief 
in the resurrection (I. XV.) It had no doubt as to the requital of good and evil 
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VIII. Christians, as such, no longer take into account the 
distinctions of race, age, rank, nationality and worldly. culture, 
but the Christian community must be conceived as a com- 
munion resting on a divine election. Opinions were divided 
about the ground of that election. 

IX. As Christianity is the only true religion, and as it is 
no national religion, but somehow concerns the whole of hu- 
manity, or its best part, it follows that it can have nothing 
in common with the Jewish nation and its contemporary 
cultus. The Jewish nation in which Jesus Christ appeared, 
has, for the time at least, no special relation to the God 
whom Jesus revealed. Whether it had such a relation at 
an earlier period is doubtful (cf. here, e. g., the attitude of 
Marcion, Ptolemzus the disciple of Valentinus, the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, Aristides and Justin); but certain 
it is that God has now cast it off, and that all revelations of 
God, so far as they took place at all before Christ, (the ma- 
jority assumed that there had been such revelations and con- 
sidered the Old Testament as a holy record), must have 
aimed solely at the call of the “new people”, and in some 
way prepared for the revelation of God through his Son. ' 


(i. IV. 5: 2 V. ro: XI. 15: Rom. Il. 4), without understanding the value of self- 
denial, claiming no merit, for the sake of important ends. It was striving to 
make use of the Gospel as a new doctrine of wisdom about earthly and super- 
earthly things, which led to the perfect and best established knowledge (1 I. 21: 
VIII. 1). It boasted of special operations of the Divine Spirit, which in them- 
selves remained obscure and non-transparent, and therefore unfruitful (1. XIV), 
while it was prompt to put aside as obscure, the word of the Cross as preached 
by Paul (2. IV. 1 f.). The hope of the near Parousia, however, and the completion 
of all things, evinced no power to effect a moral transformation of society. We 
herewith obtain the outline of a conviction that was spread over the widest circles 
of the Roman Empire.” Naturam si expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


1 Nearly all Gentile Christian groups that we know, are at one in the detach- 
ment of Christianity from empiric Judaism; the ‘Gnostics,” however, included the 
Old Testament in Judaism, while the greater part of Christians did not. That 
detachment seemed to be demanded by the claims of Christianity to be the one, 
true, absolute and therefore oldest religion, foreseen from the beginning. The 
different estimates of the Old Testament in Gnostic circles have their exact 
parallels in the different estimates of Judaism among the other Christians; cf. for 
example, in this respect, the conception stated in the Epistle of Barnabas with 
the views of Marcion, and Justin with Valentinus. The particulars about the 
detachment of the Gentile Christians from the Synagogue, which was prepared 
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for by the inner development of Judaism itself, and was required by the funda- 
mental fact that the Messiah, crucified and rejected by his own people, was 
recognised as Saviour by those who were not Jews, cannot be given in the 
frame-work of a history of dogma; though, see Chaps. III. IV. VI. On the other 
hand, the turning away from Judaism is also the result of the mass of things 
which were held in common with it, even in Gnostic circles. Christianity made 
its appearance in the Empire in the Jewish propaganda. By the preaching of 
Jesus Christ who brought the gift of eternal life, mediated the full knowledge of 
God, and assembled round him in these last days a community, the imperfect 
and hybrid creations of the Jewish propaganda in the empire were converted into — 
independent formations. These formations were far superior to the synagogue in 
power of attraction, and from the nature of the case would very soon be directed 
with the utmost vigour against the synagogue. 


C FLA YP LAR 


THE COMMON FAITH AND THE BEGINNINGS OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN GENTILE CHRISTIANITY AS IT WAS BEING 
DEVELOPED INTO CATHOLICISM ' 


§ 1. The Communities and the Church. 


THE confessors of the Gospels, belonging to organised com- 
munities who recognised the Old Testament as the Divine 
record of revelation, and prized the Evangelic tradition as a 
public message for all, to which, in its undiluted form, they 
wished to adhere truly and sincerely, formed the stem of 


1 The statements made in this chapter need special forbearance, especially as 
the selection from the rich and motley material—cf. only the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers—the emphasising of this, the throwing into the background of that element, 
cannot here be vindicated. It is not possible, in the compass of a brief account, 
to give expression to that elasticity and those oscillations of ideas and thoughts 
which were peculiar to the Christians of the earliest period. There was indeed, 
as wili be shewn, a complex of tradition in many respects fixed, but this complex 
was still under the dominance of an enthusiastic fancy, so that what at one moment 
seemed fixed, in the next had disappeared. Finally, attention must be given to the 
fact that when we speak of the beginnings of knowledge, the members of the 
Christian community in their totality are no longer in question, but only individuals 
who of course were the leaders of the others. If we had no other writings from 
the times of the Apostolic Fathers than the first Epistle of Clement and the Epistle 
of Polycarp, it would be comparatively easy to sketch a clear history of the 
development connecting Paulinism with the Old-Catholic Theology as represented 
by Ireeneus, and so to justify the traditional ideas. But besides these two Epistles 
which are the classic monuments of the mediating tradition, we have a great 
number of documents which shew us how manifold and complicated the develop- 
ment was. They also teach us how carefnl we should be in the interpretation of 
the post-Apostolic documents that immediately followed the Pauline Epistles, and 
that we must give special heed to the paragraphs and ideas in them, which dis- 
tinguish them from Paulinism. Besides, it is of the greatest importance that those 
two Epistles originated in Rome and Asia Minor, as these are the places where we 
must seek the embryonic stage of old-Catholic doctrine. Numerous fine threads, 
in the form of fundamental ideas and particular views, pass over from the Asia’ 
Minor theology of the post-Apostolic period into the old-Catholic theology. 
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Christendom both as to extent and importance.'! The com- 
munities stood to each other in an outwardly loose, but in- 
wardly firm connection, and every community by the vigour 
of its faith, the certainty of its hope, the holy character of its 
life, as well as by unfeigned love, unity and peace, was to 
be an image of the holy Church of God which is in heaven, 
and whose members are scattered over the earth. They were, 
further, by the purity of their walk and an active brotherly 


disposition, to prove to those without, that is to the -world, 


the excellence and truth of the Christian faith.’ The hope 


1 The Epistle to the Hebrews (X. 25), the Epistle of Barnabas (IV. 10), the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Sim. IX. 26. 3), but especially the Epistle of Ignatius and 
still later documents, shew that up to the middle of the second century, and even 
later, there were Christians who, for various reasons, stood outside the union of 
communities, or wished to have only a loose and temporary relation to them. The 
exhortation: éx/ 7r6 aurd cuvepyouevor cuvCyreire wept Tov nowy, cuudépovros (see 
my note on Didache XVI. 2, and cf. for the expression the interesting State Inscrip- 
tion which was found at Magnesia on the Meander. Bull, Corresp. Hellén. 1883 
Pp. 506: arayopedw pyre cuvépyeciat rove aproxdxouc uar’ Eraspiay pyre Tapecry- 
noras bpacdverdbc, mebapyeiv de mavT WS TOIG UmEp TOU noLvy TULHEpovTOs EmiTATTO[LEVOLC 
“.7.A. or the exhortation: xoAAZobe roig ayloic, Ors of HOAAwLEVOL AUTOS dyiucbyoovT as 
(1 Clem. 46. 2, introduced as ypepy) runs through most of the writings of the 
post-Apostolic and pre-catholic period. New doctrines were imported by wander- 
ing Christians who, in many cases, may not themselves have belonged to a commu- 
nity, and did not respect the arrangements of those they found in existence, but 
sought to form conventicles. If we remember how the Greeks and Romans were 
wont to get themselves initiated into a mystery cult, and took part for a long time 
in the religious exercises, and then, when they thought they had got the good of 
it, for the most part or wholly to give up attending, we shall not wonder that the 
demand to become a permanent member of a Christian community was opposed 
by many. ‘The statements of Hermas are specially instructive here. 

2 “Corpus sumus,’ says Tertullian, at a time when this description had already 
become an anachronism, “de conscientia religionis et disciplinze unitate et spei 
foedere.” (Apol. 39: cf. Ep. Petri ad Jacob. I.; ¢i¢ bedc, sig vojos, ete EAmic). The 
description was applicable to the earlier period, when there was no such thing as 
a federation with political forms, but when the consciousness of belonging to a 
community and of forming a brotherhood (ddeadérys) was all the more deeply felt: 
See, above all, 1 Clem. and Corinth., the Didache (9-15), Aristides, Apol 15: “and 
when they have become Christians they call them (the slaves) brethren without 
hesitation..... for they do not call them brethren according to the flesh, but ac- 
cording to the spirit and in God;” cf. also the statements on brotherhood in 
Tertullian and Minucius Felix (also Lucian). We have in 1 Clem. 1. 2. the delinea- 
tion of a perfect Christian Church. The Epistles of Ignatius are specially instructive 
as to the independence of each individual community: 1 Clem. and Didache, as to 
the obligation to assist stranger communities by counsel and action, and to support 
the travelling brethren. As every Christian is a 7éporxoc, so every community Is 


j 
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that the Lord would speedily appear to gather into his King- 
dom the believers who were scattered abroad, punishing the 


at 


evil and rewarding the good, guided these communities in 
faith and life. In the recently discovered ‘Teaching of the 
Apostles” we are confronted very distinctly with ideas and 
aspirations of communities that are not influenced by Philosophy. 

The Church, that is the totality of all believers destined to 
be received into the kingdom of God (Didache, 9. 10), is the 
holy Church, (Hermas) because it is brought together and pre- 
served by the Holy Spirit. It is the one Church, not because 


‘it presents this unity outwardly, on earth the members of the 


Church are rather scattered abroad, but because it will be 
brought to unity in the kingdom of Christ, because it is ruled 
by the same spirit and inwardly united in a common relation 
to a common hope and ideal. The Church, considered in its 
origin, is the number of those chosen by God,* the true Is- 
rael, ” nay, still more, the final purpose of God, for the world 
was created for its sake.* There were in connection with 
these doctrines in the earliest period, various speculations about 
the Church: it is a heavenly Aon, is older than the world, 
was created by God at the beginning of things as a compan- 


ion of the heavenly Christ;* its members form the new na- 


a Tkpoxotca ryy méAtv, but it is under obligation to give an example to the world, 


‘and must watch that “the name be not blasphemed.” The importance of the social 


element in the oldest Christian communities, has been very justly brought into 
prominence in the latest works on the subject (Renan, Heinrici, Hatch). The 
historian of dogma must also emphasise it, and put the fluid notions of the faith 
in contrast with the definite consciousness of moral tasks. See 1. Clem. 47-50; 
Polyc. Ep. 3; Didache 1 ff.; Ignat. ad Eph. 14, on &ydézy as the main requirement. 
Love demands that everyone: “Cyre? 1d xowwhertc mow xal x 4d éavtod” 
(1. Clem. 48. 6. with parallels; Didache 16. 3; Barn. 4. 10; Ignatius). 

‘1 1 Clem. 59. 2, in the church prayer; ¢rwo rov apibudv rov xarypibueypeevov 
Tay enargxtay avrov ev JAw TH noc diahuadey Abpavorov 6 Syjsoupyds ray amrdy- 
Tov Oe TOU Hyamywévou adds a’TOU "IycoU Xpiorod. 

2 See 1 Clem., 2 Clem., Ignatius (on the basis of the Pauline view; but see 
also Rey. II. 9). 

8 See Hermas (the passage is given above, p. 103, note.) 

4 See Hermas. Vis. I-III. Papias. Fragm. VI. and VII. of my edition, 2 Clem. 
14: mowtvres TO OéAyua Tov marpic Hudiv todueba Ex Tig Exnayolac THe mpaTYC THe 
MVEUILATIKYC, THG MPO HAlou nal wEAyvys ExTic[evyc.... ExxAyola Cou cBmd tore 
Xpiorod Adyes yap 4 ypupy exoiycev 6 beds Tav kvbpwrov kpoev nad OHav. rd kpcev 
éotiv 6 Xpiordc, TO bHAU 4 ExxAyola. 
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tion which is really the oldest nation,' it is the Awdc 6 rod 
yyamyrévou 6 Pirodwevos xo) Diddy adrov,* the people whom God 
has prepared “in the Beloved”’,* etc. The creation of God, 
the Church, “as it is of an antemundane and heavenly nature, 
will also attain its true existence only in the AZon of the 
future, the Afon of the Kingdom of Christ. *The idea of a 
heavenly origin, and of a heavenly goal of the Church, was 
therefore an essential one, various and fluctuating as these 
speculations were. 'Accordingly, the exhortations, so far as 
they have in view the Church, are always dominated by the 
idea of the contrast of the kingdom of Christ with the king- 
dom of the world. ' On the other hand, he who communicated 
knowledge for the present time, prescribed rules of life, endeav- 
oured to remove conflicts, did not appeal to the peculiar 
character of the Church.* The mere fact, however, that from 
nearly the beginning of Christendom, there were reflections 
and speculations not only about God and Christ, but also 
about the Church, teaches us how profoundly the Christian 
consciousness was impressed with being a new people, viz., 
the people of God.* ‘These speculations of the earliest Gentile 
Christian time about Christ and the Church, as inseparable 
correlative ideas, are of the greatest importance, for they 
have absolutely nothing Hellenic in them, but rather have 
their origin in the Apostolic tradition. /But for that very rea- 
son the combination very soon, comparatively speaking, be- 
came obsolete or lost its power to influence. Even the Apol- 
ogists made no use of it, though Clement of Alexandria and 
other Greeks held it fast, and the Gnostics by their Aton 
“Church” brought it into discredit. Augustine was the first to 
return to it. 

The importance attached to morality is shewn in Didache 


i See Bam. 13 (2 Clem. 2). 

2 See Valencian in Clem. Strom. VI. 6. 52. “Holy Church”, perhaps also in 
Marcion, if his text (Zahn. Gesch. des N. T. lichen Kanons, IT p. 502) in Gal. IV. 
21, read; ric éorly uyryp Hudv, yevvOou cic nv emyyyerdusla aylay exnayolay. 

Osean Be (oe 

4 We are also reminded here of the “tertium genus.” he nickname of the 
heathen corresponded to the self-consciousness of the Christians, (see Aristides, Apol.). 


= 
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cc. 1-6, with parallels. ’ "But this section and the statements 
so closely related to it in the pseudo-phocylidean poem which 
is probably of Christian origin, as well as in Sibyl, HU. v. 
56-148, which is likewise to be regarded as Christian, and 
in many other Gnomic paragraphs, shews at the same time, 
that in the memorable expression and summary statement of 
higher moral commandments, the Christian propaganda had 
been preceded by the Judaism of the Diaspora, and had en- 
tered into its labours. These statements are throughout de- 
pendent on the Old Testament wisdom, and have the closest 
relationship with the genuine Greek parts of the Alexandrian 
Canon, as well as with Philonic exhortations. ‘ Consequently, 
these moral rules, ‘the two ways,” so aptly compiled and filled 
with such an elevated spirit, represent the ripest fruit of Jew- 
ish as well as of Greek development. “The Christian spirit 
found here a disposition which it could recognise as its own. 
It was of the utmost importance, however, that this disposi- 
tion was already expressed in fixed forms suitable for didactic pur- 
poses. The young Christianity therewith received a gift of 
first importance. It was spared a labour in a region, the 
moral, which experience shews can only be performed in gen- 
erations, viz., the creation of simple fixed impressive rules, 
the labour of the Catechist. The sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount were not of themselves sufficient here. Those who 
in the second century attempted to rest in these alone, and 
turned aside from the Judao-Greek inheritance, landed in 


Marcionite or Encratite doctrines.” We can see, especially 

1 See also the letter of Pliny, the paragraphs about Christian morality in the 
first third-part of Justin’s apology, and especially the apology of Aristides, c. 15. 
Aristides portrays Christianity by portraying Christian morality. ‘The Christians 
know and believe in God, the creator of heaven and of earth, the God by whom 
all things consist, z.e., in him from whom they have received the commandments 
which they have written in their hearts; commandments which they observe in 
faith and in the expectation of the world to come. For this reason they do not 
commit adultery, nor practise unchastity, nor bear false witness, nor covet that 
with which they are entrusted, or what does not belong to them, etc.” Compare 
how in the Apocalypse of Peter definite penalties in hell are portrayed for the 
several forms of immorality. 


* An investigation of the Greco-Jewish, Christian literature of gnomes and 
moral rules, commencing with the Old Testament doctrine of wisdom on the one 


= eh. ae wee 
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from the Apologies of Aristides (c. 15), Justin and Tatian (see 
also Lucian), that the earnest men of the Graeco-Roman world 
were won by the morality and active love of the Christians. 


§ 2. The Foundations of the Faith. 


The foundations of the faith—whose abridged form was, on 
the one hand, the confession of the one true God, jdvog day- 
6wo¢ beds,’ and of Jesus, the Lord, the Son of God, the Saviour, ” 
and also of the Holy Spirit; and on the other hand, the con- 
fident hope of Christ's kingdom and the resurrection—were laid on 
the Old Testament interpreted in a Christian sense together with 
the Apocalypses, * and the progressively enriched traditions about 
Jesus Christ. (4 wapadooig—é mapadobsle Advoo—6 xavav tis 
aaybelug or TYG mMapuddcswg—y wiotTig—6 navav Tio TicTEWs— 


hand, and the Stoic collections on the other, then passing beyond the Alexandrian 
and Evangelic gnomes up to the Didache, the Pauline tables of domestic duties, 
the Sibylline sayings, Phocylides, the Neopythagorean rules, and to the gnomes 
of the enigmatic Sextus, is still an unfulfilled task, The moral rules of the 
Pharisaic Rabbis should also be included. 

' Herm, Mand. I. has merely fixed the Monotheistic confession: rp@rov radvrwy 
miorevoov, Ort €ig eotiv 6 bedc, 6 TH wadvra uTicas ual nataupticus, u.7.A. See 
Praed. Petri in Clem. Strom. VI. 6. 48: VI. 5. 39: Aristides gives in c. 2. of his 
Apology the preaching of Jesus Christ: but where he wishes to give a short 
expression of Christianity he is satisfied with saying that Christians are those who 
have found the one true God. See, ¢. g., c. 15 “Christians have.... found the 
truth.... They know and believe in God, the creator of heaven and of earth, by 
whom all things consist, and from whom all things come, who has no other god 
beside him, and from whom they have received commandments which they have 
written in their hearts, commandments which they observe in faith and in expecta- 
tion of the world to come.” It is interesting to note how Origen, Comm. in 
Joh. XXXII 9; has brought the Christological Confession into approximate harmony 
with that of Hermas First, Mand. I. is verbally repeated and then it is said: %py 
Of “ai miotedew, Ori xvpiog “Iycots Xpiordc unui macy TH wep avTov nara THY 
deoryra nal tyv avopwroryra’ aAybefa del dé nal cig TO kyiov migrEevew wvEvjLn, 
xed bri abrezodcion bvrec noaaldueba stv eh” of¢ duaprdvouev, rismceda 32 ed’ ofc 
eU mwparrojsey. 

2 Very instructive here is 2 Clem. ad Corinth. 20. 5: ra pdvm bei aopéra, 
morph rig caybeluc, ri Ramorre/Aavrs Huiv Tov cwripa nal dpyyyov THe apbapalac, 
3° 0b Kal epavepwoev Huiv trav aarberav nal rv emoupdviov Cov, adri 4 oka. 
On the Holy Spirit see previous note. 

3 They were quoted as 4 ypay, rz @rBa‘a, or with the formula 6 Jedg (xdpros) 
aéyet, yéypamrat. Also “Law and Prophets,” “Law Prophets and Psalms.” See 
the original of the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
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6 Ddobcion mlotig—rd ufpvypa—Ta dDdyuaTe To YploTOU—yY 
ddavy—Ta phabsware, or Td wabyua).' The Old Testament 
revelations and oracles were regarded as pointing to Christ; 
the Old Testament itself, the words of God spoken by the 
Prophets, as the primitive Gospel of salvation, having in view 
the new people, which is, however, the oldest, and belonging 


to it alone.” The exposition of the Old Testament, which, as. 


a rule, was of course read in the Alexandrian Canon of the 
Bible, turned it into a Christian book. A historical view of 
it, which no born Jew could in some measure fail to take, 
did not come into fashion, and the freedom that was used in 
interpreting the Old Testament,—so far as there was a me- 
thod, it was the Alexandrian Jewish—went the length of even 
correcting the letter and enriching the contents. * 

The traditions concerning Christ on which the communities 
were based, were of a twofold character. First, there were 
words of the Lord, mostly ethical, but also of eschatological 
content, which were_ regarded as rules, though their expression 
was uncertain, ever changing, and only gradually assuming a 
fixed form. The dieyvuara rov ypictod are often just the moral 
commandments.* Second, the foundation of the faith, that is, 
the assurance of the blessing of salvation, was formed by a 
proclamation of the history of Jesus concisely expressed, and 


1 See the collection of passages in Patr. App. Opp. edit. Gebhardt. I. 2 p. 133, 
and the formula, Diogn. 11: é@rocréawy yévomevos wadyric yivojeas diddauaros ebvay, 
vu mupadobévra aklws vmypera@y yivoyeévorg aAybelac uabyraic. Besides the Old 
Testament and the traditions about Jesus (Gospels), the Apocalyptic writings of the 
Jews, which were regarded as writings of the Spirit, were also drawn upon. 
Moreover, Christian letters and manifestoes proceeding from Apostles, prophets, or 
teachers, were read. The Epistles of Paul were early collected and obtained wide 
circulation in the first half of the second century; but they were not Holy Scripture 
in the specific sense, and therefore their authority was not unqualified. 

2 Barn. 5. 6, of mpobyras, aro rot xvpiou exovres tHY Yep, ic avTov éx popy- 
revoay. Ignat. ad Magn. 8. 2: cf. also Clem. Paedag. I. 7. 59: 6 yp airée odroc 
madaywyos tore [ety “hobydyoy nvpiov rov bedy ZAevyev, Huiv OF “Xyamrfoesc xe peay 
tov bedy cou” rapyverev. Sie ToUTo xa) evréAAsTas Hulv “matdcucbe ard ray Epyay 
day” riv meradv d&jeaupri@y, “«udbere xardov woreiv, Sxnavov ard xnaxot nal molycoy 
ayabsy, nydmyoas Oimatocivyy, tulcyous avojlav” alry mov 4 véa Oiabyny raaaia 
HEN UPUY (LEVY YVPhleisare. 

8 See above § 5, p. 114 f. 

4 See my edition of the Didache, Prolegg. p. 32 ff.; Rothe, “De disciplina 
arcani origine,”’ 1841. 


~ 
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composed with reference to prophecy. ¥The confession of God 
the Father Almighty, of Christ as the Lord and Son of God, 
and of the Holy Spirit,* was, at a very early period in the 
communities, united with the short proclamation of the history 
of Jesus, and at the same time, in certain cases, referred ex- 
pressly to the revelation of God (the Spirit) through the pro- 
phets.* The confession thus conceived had not everywhere 
obtained a fixed definite expression in the first century (cc. 
50-150). “It would rather seem that, in most of the commu- 
nities, there was no exact formulation beyond a confession of 
Father, Son and Spirit, accompanied in a free way by the historical 
proclamation. * It is highly probable, however, that a short con- 
fession was strictly formulated in the Roman community be- 
fore the middle of the second century, * expressing belief in the 
Father, Son and Spirit, embracing also the most important facts in 
the history of Jesus, and mentioning the Holy Church, as well 
as the two great blessings of Christianity, the forgiveness of 
sin, and the resurrection of the dead (&eois dpopriiiv, capnds 
avactacis*). But, however the proclamation might be handed 


1“The earliest example is 1. Cor. XI. 1 f. It is different in-1-Tim, III. 16 
“where already the question is about ré ro etcePelag uuorypiov: See Patr. App. 
Opp-nl. .2. (pe 134. : 

2 Father, son, and spirit: Paul; Matt. XXVIII. 19; 1 Clem. ad Cor. 58. 2, 
(see 2. 1. f.: 42. 3: 46. 6); Didache 7; Ignat. Eph. 9. 1; Magn. 13. 1. 2.; Philad. 
inset.; Mart. Polyc. 14. 1. 2; Ascens. Isai. 8. 183 9. 27: 10. 4: 11. 32 ff; Justin 
passim; Montan. ap. Didym. de trinit. 411; Excerpta ex Theodot. 80; Pseudo 
Clem. de virg. 1. 13. Yet the omission of the Holy Spirit is frequent, as in Paul; 
or the Holy Spirit is identified with the Spirit of Christ. The latter takes place 
even with such writers as are familiar with the baptismal formula, Ignat. ad 
Magn. 15; xexryedvor ddidupiroy mvevua, Uo ears “Iycots Xpiordc. 

3 The formule run: “God who has spoken through the Prophets,’ or the 
“Prophetic Spirit,” etc. 

+ That should be assumed as certain in the case of the Egyptian Church, yet 
Caspari thinks he can shew that already Clement of Alexandria presupposes asymbol. 

5 Also in the communities of Asia Minor (Smyrna); for a combination of 
Polyc. Ep. c. 2 with c. 7, proves that in Smyrna the rapadodets Adyog must have 
been something like the Roman Symbol, see Lightfoot on the passage; it cannot 
be proved that it was identical with it. See, further, how in the case of Polycarp 
the moral element is joined on to the dogmatic. This reminds us of the Didache 
and has its parallel even in the first homily of Aphraates. 

6 See Caspari, Quellen z. Gesch. des Taufsymbols, III. p. 3. ff., and Patr. App. 
Opp. I. 2. pp. 115-142. The old Roman Symbol reads: Mieredw sic bedv Maré poe 
mavroxpéropa xual elo Xpiordy "Iycoty (Tov) vedv adrod rv jovoyev7, (on this word 
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down, in a form somehow fixed, or in a free form, the disciples 
of Jesus, the (twelve) Apostles, were regarded as the authori- 
ties who mediated and guaranteed it. To them was traced 
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ig mvetpa byiov, dylav éuxayolav, teow duupri@y cupnos avdoraciy, ayy. To 
estimate this very important article aright we must note the following: (1). It is 
not a formula of doctrine, but of confession. (2) It has a liturgical form which is 
shewn in the rhythm and in the disconnected succession of its several members, 
and is free from everything of the nature polemic. (3) It tapers off into the three 
blessings, Holy Church, forgiveness of sin, resurrection of the body, and in this 
as well as in the fact that there is no mention of yydoug (dAybera) nai Cu aiwvoc, 
is revealed an early Christian untheological attitude. (4) It is worthy of note, on 
the other hand, that the birth from the Virgin occupies the first place, and all 
reference to the baptism of Jesus, also to the Davidic Sonship, is wanting. (5) It is 
further-worthy of note, that there is no express mention of the death of Jesus, and 
that the Ascension already forms a special member (that is also found elsewhere, 
Ascens. Isaiah, c. 3. 13. ed. Dillmann. p. 13. Murator. Fragment, etc.). Finally, 
we should consider the want of the earthly Kingdom of Christ and the mission 
of the twelve Apostles, as well as, on the other hand, the purely religious attitude, 
no notice being taken of the new law. Zahn (Das Apostol. Symbolum, 1893) 
assumes, “That in all essential respects the identical baptismal confession which 
Justin learned in Ephesus about 130, and Marcion confessed in Rome about 145, 
originated at latest somewhere about 120”. In some “unpretending notes” 
(p. 37 ff.) he traces this confession back to a baptismal confession of the Pauline 
period (“it had already assumed a more or less stereotyped form in the earlier 
Apostolic period”’), which, however, was somewhat revised, so far as it contained, 
for example, “of the house of David’, with reference to Christ. ‘The original 
formula, reminding us of the Jewish soil of Christianity, was thus remodelled, 
perhaps about 70-120, with retention of the fundamental features so that it might 
appear to answer better to the need of candidates for baptism, proceeding more 
and more from the Gentiles.... This changed formula soon spread on all sides. 
It lies at the basis of all the later baptismal confessions of the Church, even of 
the East. The first article was slightly changed in Rome about 200-220”. While 
up till then, in Rome as everywhere else, it had read micredw sic va bedv Tuvro- 
xpaéropa, it was now changed in micredw cig bedv matépu mavroxpdéropa. This 
hypothesis, with regard to the early history of the Roman Symbol, presupposes 
that the history of the formation of the baptismal confession in the Church, in 
east and west, was originally a uniform one. This cannot be proved; besides, it 
is refuted by the facts of the following period. It presupposes secondly, that 
there was a strictly formulated baptismal confession outside Rome before the 
middle of the second century, which likewise cannot be proved; (the converse 
rather is probable, that the fixed formulation proceeded from Rome). Moreover, 
Zahn himself retracts everything again by the expression “more or less stereotyped 
form;” for what is of decisive interest here is the question, when and where the 
fixed sacred form was produced. Zahn here has set up the radical thesis that it 
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back in the same way everything that was narrated of the 
history of Jesus, and everything that was inculcated from his 


Sayings.’ Consequently, it may be said, that beside the Old 


can only have taken place in Rome between 200 and 220. But neither his 
negative nor his positive proof for a change of the Symbol in Rome at so late a, 
period is sufficieat. No sure conclusion as to the Symbol can be drawn from the 
wavering zegule fidet of Ireneus and Tertullian, which contain the “unum”; 
further, the “unum” is not found in the western provincial Symbols, which, 
however, are in part earlier than the year 200, The Romish correction must 
therefore have been subsequently taken over in the provinces (Africa?). Finally, 
the formula $edv marepa ravroxpéropa beside the more frequent bedyv ravroxp&ropa, 
is attested by Irenzeus, I. 10. 1, a decisive passage. With our present means we 
cannot attain to any direct knowledge of Symbol formation before the Romish 
Symbol. But the following hypotheses, which I am not able to establish here, 
appear to me to correspond to the facts of the case and to be fruitful: (1) There 
were, even in the earliest period, separate Xeiygmata about God and Christ: see 
the Apostolic writings, Hermas, Ignatius, etc. (2) The Kerygma about God was 
the confession of the one God of creation, the almighty God. (3) The Kerygma 
about Christ had essentially the same historical contents everywhere, but was 
expressed in diverse forms: (a) in the form of the fulfilment of prophecy, (b) in 
the form xar% caxpu, xatz mvetjea, (c) in the form of the first and second 
advent, (d) in the form, xaraPac-azvaPéc; these forms were also partly combined. 
(4) The designations “Christ”, “Son of God” and “Lord”; further, the birth 
from the. Holy Spirit, or xerz% mvetja, the sufferings (the practice of exorcism 
contributed also to the fixing and naturalising of the formula “crucified under 
Pontius Pilate”), the death, the resurrection, the coming again to judgment, formed 
the stereotyped content of the Kerygma about Jesus. The mention of the Davidic 
Sonship, of the Virgin Mary, of the baptism by John, of the third day, of the 
descent into Hades, of the demonstratio vere carnis post resurrectionem, of the 
ascension into heaven and the sending out of the disciples, were additional articles 
which appeared here and there. The céxpu Aw@av, and the like, were very early 
developed out of the forms (b) and (d). All this was already in existence at the 
transition of the first century to the second. (5) The proper contribution of the 
Roman community consisted in this, that it inserted the Kerygma about God and 
that about Jesus into the baptismal formula; widened the clause referring to the 
Holy Spirit, into one embracing Holy Church, forgiveness of sin, resurrection of 
the body; excluded theological theories in other respects; undertook a reduction 
all round, and accurately defined everything up to the last world. (6) The western 
regule fidei do not fall back exclusively on the old Roman Symbol, but also on 
the earlier freer Kerygmata about God and about Jesus which were common to 
the east and west; not otherwise can the regu/e fidei of Irenzus and Tertullian, for 
example, be explained. But the symbol became more and more the support of 
the regula. (7) The eastern confessions (baptismal symbols) do not fall back 
directly on the Roman Symbol, but were probably on the model of this symbol, 
made up from the provincial Kerygma/a, rich in contents and growing ever richer, 
hardly, however, before the third century. (8) It cannot be proved, and it is not 
probable, that the Roman Symbol was in existence before Hermas, that is, about 135. 
1 See the fragment in Euseb. H. E. III. 39, from the work of Papias. 
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Testament, the chief court of appeal in the communities was 
formed by an aggregate of words and deeds of the Lord ;—for the 


_ history and the suffering of Jesus are his deed: 6 "Iyoote uréueev 


gobciv, x.7.A.—fixed in certain fundamental features, though 
constantly enriched, and traced back to apostolic testimony.’ 

The authority which the Apostles in this way enjoyed, did 
not, in any great measure, rest on the remembrance of direct 
services which the twelve had rendered to the Gentile Churches: 
for, as the want of reliable concrete traditions proves, no 
such services had been rendered, at least not by the Zzwelve, 


1 Adan xtptov dix THY 1’ amocréAwy (Aso. imscr.) is the most accurate ex- 
pression (similarly 2. Pet. III. 2). Instead of this might be said simply 6 xdpso0¢ 
(Hegesipp.). Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E., IV. 22. 3: See also Steph. Gob.) com- 
prehends the ultimate authorities under the formula: @¢ 6 voyog uyptoce: nal of 
mpopyra: xai 6 xvpiog; just as even Pseudo Clem. de Virg. 1. 2: “Sicut ex lege 
ac prophetis et a domino nostro Jesu Christo didicimus.” Polycarp (6. 3) says: 
nabag ards eversiauro nai of evayyericaeevor yuks amdoToAd nai of mpohyras of 
mpounptsavres riy ¥Asuciv Tov xvpfov yud@v. In the second Epistle of Clement 


(14. 2) we read: r& BiBale (O. T.) xa? of darécroaa, rd evayyérov may also stand 


for 6 xdpsog (Ignat., Didache. 2 Clem. etc.). The Gospel, so far as it is described, 


is quoted as rx drouvyuovedara +. axocroAwy (Justin, Tatian), or on the other 
hand, as af xupsaxai ypape/, (Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. H. E. IV. 23. 12: at a later 
period in Tertull. and Clem. Alex.). The words of the Lord, in the same way 
as the words of God, are called simply ré Adysa (xupsaxdé). The declaration of 
Serapion at the beginning of the third century (Euseb., H. E. VI. 12. 3): 4uete 
nal Tlérpov xual trovg “AAoug amoactdAous amodexojueda wo Xptorov, is an innovation 
in so far as it puts the words of the Apostles fixed in writing and as distinct from 
the words of the Lord, on a level with the latter. That is, while differentiating 
the one from the other, Serapion ascribes to the words of the apostles and those 
of the Lord equal authority. But the development which led to this position, had 
already begun ‘in the first century. At a very early period there were read in the 
‘communities, beside the Old Testament, Gospels, that is collections of words of 
the Lord, which at the same time contained the main facts of the history of Jesus. 
Such notes were a necessity (Luke 1. 4: ta emiyydig meph way uaryxydyus Adywyv tH 
aogdéae:ay), and though still indefinite and in many ways unlike, they formed the 
germ for the genesis of the New Testament. (See Weiss. Lehrb. d. Einleit in d. 
N. T. p. 21 ff.) Further, there were read Epistles and Manifestoes by apostles, 
prophets and teachers, but, above all, Epistles of Paul. The Gospels at first stood 
in no connection with these Epistles, however high they might be prized. But 
there did exist a connection between the Gospels and the am apyio avrémrraic 
nai Umyperaig rod Adyou, so far as these mediated the tradition of the Evangelic 
material, and on their testimony rests the Aerygma of the Church about the Lord 
as the Teacher, the crucified and risen One. Here lies the germ for the genesis 
of a canon which will comprehend the Lord and the Apostles, and will also draw 
in the Pauline Epistles. Finally, Apocalypses were read as Holy Scriptures. 
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On the contrary, there was a theory operative here regarding 
the special authority which the twelve enjoyed in the Church 
at Jerusalem, a theory which was spread by the early mis- 
sionaries, including Paul, and sprang from the a@ priord consi- 
deration that the tradition about Christ, just because it grew 
up so quickly, * must have been entrusted to eye-witnesses who 
were commissioned to proclaim the Gospel to the whole world, 
and who fulfilled that commission. The @ przord character of 
this assumption is shewn by the fact that—with the excep- 
tion of reminiscences of an activity of Peter and John among 
the vy, not sufficiently clear to us’—the twelve, as a rule, 
are regarded as a college, to which the mission and the tradi- 
tion are traced back.* That such a theory, based on a dog- 
matic construction of history, could have at all arisen, proves 
that either the Gentile Churches never had a living relation 
to the twelve, or that they had very soon lost it in the rapid 
disappearance of Jewish Christianity, while they had been referred 
to the twelve from the beginning. But even in the commu- 
nities which Paul had founded and for a long time guided, 
the remembrance of the controversies of the Apostolic age 
must have been very soon effaced, and the vacuum thus pro- 
duced filled by a theory which directly traced back the status 
guo of the Gentile Christian communities to a tradition of the 
twelve as its foundation. This fact is extremely paradoxical, 
and is not altogether explained by the assumptions that the 
Pauline-Judaistic controversy had not made a great impres- 
sion on the Gentile Christians, that the way in which Paul, 
while fully recognising the twelve, had insisted on his own 
independent importance, had long ceased to be really under- 

1 Read, apart from all others, the canonical Gospels, the remains of the so-called 
Apocryphal Gospels, and perhaps the Shepherd of Hermas: see also the statements 
of Papias. 

2 That Peter was in Antioch follows from Gal. II.; that he laboured in Corinth, 
perhaps before the composition of the first epistle to the Corinthians, is not so 
improbable as is usually maintained (1 Cor.; Dionys. of Corinth); that he was at 
Rome even is very credible. The sojourn of John in Asia Minor cannot, I think, 
be contested. 

8 See how in the three early “ writings of Peter” (Gospel, Apocalypse, Kerygma) 
the twelve are embraced in a perfect unity. Peter is the head and spokesman for 


them all. 
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stood, and that Peter and John had also really been missionaries 
to the Gentiles. The guarantee that was needed for the 
“teaching of the Lord” must finally be given not by Paul, 
but only by chosen eye-witnesses. The less that was known 
about them, the easier it was to claim them. The conviction 
as to the. unanimity of the twelve, and as to their activity in 
founding the Gentile Churches, appeared in these Churches as. 
early as the urgent need of protection against the serious conse- 
quences of unfettered religious enthusiasm and unrestrained 
religious fancy. This urgency cannot be dated too far back. 
In correspondence therewith, the principle of tradition in the 
Church (Christ, the twelve Apostles) in the case of those who 
were intent on the unity and completeness of Christendom, is 
also very old. But one passed logically from the Apostles to 
the disciples of the Apostles, “the Elders,’ without at first 
claiming for them any other significance than that of reliable 
hearers (Apostoli et discentes ipsorum). In coming down to 
them, one here and there betook oneself again to real histori- 
cal ground, disciples of Paul, of Peter, of John.* Yet even 
here legends with a tendency speedily got mixed with facts, 
and because, in consequence of this theory of tradition, the 
Apostle Paul must needs fall into the background, his disciples 
also were more or less forgotten. The attempt which we have 
in the Pastoral Epistles remained without effect, as regards 
those to whom these epistles were addressed. Timothy and 
Titus obtained no authority outside these epistles. But so far 
as the epistles of Paul were collected, diffused, and read, there 
was created a complex of writings which at first stood beside 
the “Teaching of the Lord by the twelve Apostles”, without 
being connected with it, and only obtained such connection by 
the creation of the New Testament, that is, by the interpolation 
of the Acts of the Apostles, between Gospels and Epistles. ° 

1 See Vapias and the Reliq. Presbyter. ap. Iren., collecta in Parr. Opp. I. 2,. 
p- 105: see also Zahn, Forschungen. IIL, p. 156 f. 

2 The Gentile-Christian conception of the significance of the twelve—a fact to 
be specially noted—was all but unanimous (see above Chap. II): the only one 
who broke through it was Marcion. The writers of Asia Minor, Rome and Egypt, 


coincide in this point. Beside the Acts of the Apostles, which is specially instructive 
see I Clem. 42; Barn. 5. 9. 8. 3: Didache inscr.; Hermas. Vis. II. 5, 11; Sim. 
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§ 3. The Main Articles of Christianity and the Conceptions 
of Salvation. Eschatology. 


1. The main articles of Christianity were (1) belief in God the 
degmorys, and in the Son in virtue of proofs from prophecy, and the 
teaching of the Lord as attested by the Apostles; (2) discipline 
according to the standard of the words of the Lord; (3) baptism; 


IX. 15, 16, 17, 25; Petrusev-Petrusapok. Pred. Petr. ap. Clem. Strom. VI. 6, 48; 
Ignat. ad Trall. 3; ad Rom. 4; ad Philad. 5; Papias; Polyce.; Aristides; Justin 
fassim; inferences from the great work of Irenzeus, the works of Tertull. and Clem. 
Alex.; the Valentinians. The inference that follows from the eschatological hope, 
that the Gospel has already been preached to the world, and the growing need of 
having a tradition mediated by eye-witnesses co-operated here, and out of the 
twelve who were in great part obscure, but who had once been authoritative in 
Jerusalem and Palestine, and highly esteemed in the Christian Diaspora from the 
beginning, though unknown, created a court of appeal which presented itself as 
not only taking a second rank after the Lord himself, but as the medium through 
which alone the words of the Lord became the possession of Christendom, as he 
neither preached to the nations nor left writings. The importance of the twelve 
in the main body of the Church may at any rate be measured by the facts, that 
the personal activity of Jesus was confined to Palestine, that he left behind him 
neither a confession nor a doctrine, and that in this respect the tradition tolerated 
no more corrections. Attempts which were made in this direction, the fiction of 
a semi-Gentile origin of Christ, the denial of the Davidic Sonship, the invention 
of a correspondence between Jesus and Abgarus, meeting of Jesus with Greeks, 
and much else, belong only in part to the earliest period, and remained as really 
inoperative as they were uncertain (according to Clem. Alex., Jesus himself is the 
Apostle to the Jews; the twelve are the Apostles to the Gentiles in Euseb. H. E. 
VI. 14). The notion about the twelve Apostles evapgelising the world in accordance 
with the commission of Jesus, is consequently to be considered as the means by 
which the Gentile Christians got rid of the inconvenient fact of the merely local 
activity of Jesus. (Compare how Justin expresses himself about the Apostles: their 
going out into all the world is to him one of the main articles predicted in the 
Old Testament, Apol. r. 39; compare also the Apology of Aristides, c. 2, and the 
passage of similar tenor in the Ascension of Isaiah, where the “adventus XII. 
discipulorum” is regarded as one of the fundamental facts of salvation, c. 3. 13, 
ed. Dillmaun, p. 13, and a passage such as Iren. fragm. XXIX. in Harvey IL, 
p- 494, where the parable about the grain of mustard seed is applied to the Aoyog 
txoupévioc, and the twelve Apostles; the Apostles are the branches vd’ ay xAdduy 
onemacbévres of wavreg to bpvex vUmd nary cuveAdovra weTéAuBoy THG EE aUTmY 
mpoepxoévys edwdluou xa) emoupaviov rpod%¢ Hippol., de Antichr. 61. Orig c. 
Cels. III. 28.) This means, as it was empty of contents, was very soon to prove 
the very most convenient instrument for establishing ever new historical conuec- 
tions, and legitimising the s¢a¢ws guo in the communities. Finally, the whole 
catholic idea of tradition was rooted in that statement which was already, at the 
close of the first century, formulated by Clement of Rome (c. 42): of améorodos 
july siyyyealcbyoauv amd rod uvplou “Iycot Xpirrov, "lysots 6 xpiords aro TOU Geot 
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(4) the common offering of prayer, culminating in the Lord’s 
Supper and the holy meal; (5) the sure hope of the nearness 
of Christ’s glorious kingdom. In these appears the unity of 
Christendom, that is, of the Church which possesses the Holy 


Beméudhy. 6 xpirrag obv ard rot beot, nal of dxdaroram ad row Xpirtou: evyevovro 
ctv auddorepa evrduréic ex beanaroc beot x.r.A. Here, as in all similar statements 
which elevate the Apostles into the history of revelation, the unanimity of all the 
Apostles is always presupposed, so that the statement of Clem. Alex. (Strom. VII.» 
17, 108: pla 4 mévrav yéyove ray dmoctéAwv bomep didacuadria olrms OF ual 4 
mapddoois; see Tertull., de prescr. 32: “‘Apostoli non diversa inter se docuerent,” 
Tren alii), contains no innovation, but gives expression to an old idea. That the 
twelve unitedly proclaimed one and the same message, that they proclaimed it to 
the world, that they were chosen to this vocation by Christ, that the communities 
possess the witness of the Apostles as their rule of conduct (Excerp. ex Theod. 25. 
Borep umd trav Cwdlov 4 yéverss OrorneiT at, OUT WS UT) TAY amOTTOAWY 4 avayEevYyote), 
are authoritative theses which can be traced back as far as we have any remains 
of Gentile-Christian literature. It was thereby presupposed that the unanimous 
kerygma of the twelve Apostles, which the communities possess as xavav THo Taupa- 
décews (1 Clem. 7), was public and accessible to all. Yet the idea does not seem 
to have been everywhere kept at a distance, that besides the kerygma a still deeper 
knowledge was transmitted by the Apostles, or by certain Apostles, to particular 
Christians who were specially gifted. Of course we have no direct evidence of 
this; but the connection in which certain Gnostic unions stood at the beginning 
with the communities developing themselves to Catholicism, and inferences from 
utterances of later writers (Clem. Alex. Tertull.), make it probable that this concep- 
tion was present in the communities here and there even in the age of the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers. It may be definitely said that the peculiar idea of tradition 
(be0g—xpioroc—of dwdexx amorrdAcc—éxxaAycia:) in the Gentile Churches is very 
old, but that it was still limited in its significance at the beginning, and was 
threatened (1) by a wider conception of the idea “Apostle” (besides, the fact is 
important, that Asia Minor and Rome were the very places where a stricter idea 
of “Apostle” made its appearance: See my Edition of the Didache, p. 117); (2) 
by free prophets and teachers moved by the Spirit, who introduced new concep- 
tions and rules, and whose word was regarded as the word of God; (3) by the 
assumption, not always definitely rejected, that besides the public tradition of the 
keryema there was a secret tradition. That Paul, as a rule, was not included in 
this high estimate of the Apostles is shewn by this fact, among others, that the 
earlier Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles are much less occupied with his person 
than with the rest of the Apostles. The features of the old legends which make 
the Apostles in their deeds, their fate, nay, even in appearance as far as possible 
equal to the person of Jesus himself, deserve special consideration, (see, for example, 
the descent of the Apostles into hell in Herm. Sim. IX. 16); for it is just here 
that the fact above established, that the activity of the Apostles was to make up 
for the want of the activity of Jesus himself among the nations, stands clearly out. 
(See Acta Johannis ed. Zahn, p. 246: 6 éxas&duevog Hyde cic drorroayy ebvdv, 6 
euméuas yas ig THY olxouuévyy bedc, 6 decEao gavrdv d:X Trev amocToAay, also 
the remarkable declaration of Origen about the Chronicle [Hadrian], that what 
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Spirit.’ On the basis of this unity Christian knowledge was 
free and manifold. It was distinguished as co@/a, cvvecic, éris- 
THY, yuaolg (THY dixawuatwy), from the Adyos bod Tio ricTene, 


holds good of Christ, is in that Chronicle transferred to Peter; finally we may 
recall to mind the visions in which an Apostolic suddenly appears as Christ.) 
Between the judgment of value: 4usie rove aroordéAous amodenousba we Xpioroy, 
and those creations of fancy in which the Apostles appear as gods and demigods, 
there is certainly a great interval; but it can be proved that there are stages lying 
between the extreme points. It is therefore permissible to call to mind here the 
oldest Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, although they may have originated almost 


completely in Gnostic circles (see also the Pistis Sophia which brings a metaphy- 


sical theory to the establishment of the authority of the Apostles, p. 11, 14, see 
Texte u. Unters. VII. 2. p. 61 ff). Gnosticism here, as frequently elsewhere, is 
related to common Christianity, as excess progressing to the invention of a myth 
with a tendency, to a historical theorem determined by thé effort to maintain one’s 
own position, (cf. the article from the serygma of Peter in Clem. Strom. VI. 6, 48: 
*Ekeaskduyy tuts dwdexa wadyree, x.7.A., the introduction to the basal writing of 
the first 6 books of the Apostolic Constitutions, and the introduction to the Egyptian 
ritual, xardz xéaevoly rod xuupiov vudv, %.w.A.). Besides, it must be admitted that 
the origin of the idea of tradition and its connection with the twelve, is obscure: 
what is historically reliable here has still to be investigated; even the work of 
Seufert (Der Urspr. u. d. Bedeutung des Apostolats in der christl. Kirche der ersten 
zwei Jahrhunderte, 1887) has not cleared up the dark points. We will, perhaps, 
get more light by following the important hint given by Weizsacker (Apost. Age, 
p. 13 ff.) that Peter was the first witness of the resurrection, and was called such 
in the kerygma of the communities (see 1 Cor. XV. 5: Luke XXIV. 34). The 
twelve Apostles are also further called of rep? rov Ilerpov (Mre. fin. in L. Ign. ad 
Smym. 3;.co Luke VII 45; Acts. era eGal) 113 £3) 1 Cor. XV- 5); anditas 
a correct historical reminiscence when Chrysostom says (Hom. in Joh. 88), 6 érpog 
exupirog yy Tay amocTéAwy nai oTona THY abyray nai xopudy rod ydpov. Now, 
as Peter was really in personal relation with important Gentile-Christian communi- 
ties, that which held good of him, the recognized head and spokesman of the 
twelve, was perhaps transferred to these. One has finally to remember that besides 
the appeal to the twélve there was in the Gentile Churches an appeal to Peter and 
Paul (but not for the evangelic erygma), which has a certain historical justification ; 
cf. Gal. II. 8; 1 Cor. I. 12 f., IX. 5; 1 Clem. Ign. ad Rom. 4, and the numerous 
later passages. Paul in claiming equality with Peter, though Peter was the head 
and mouth of the twelve and had himself been active in mission work, has perhaps 
contributed most towards spreading the authority of the twelve. It is notable how 
rarely we find any special appeal to John in the tradition of the main body of the 
Church. For the middle of the 2nd century, the authority of the twelve Apostles 
may be expressed in the following statements: (1) They were missionaries for the 
world; (2) They ruled the Church and established Church Offices; (3) They guaranteed 
the true doctrine, (a) by the tradition going back to them, (b) by writings; (4) They 
are the ideals of Christian life; (5) They are also directly mediators of salvation— 
though this point is uncertain. 
1 See Aidayy, c. I-10, with parallel passages. 
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the xajois tH¢ erayyertas, and the évroaai tHg didex%o (Barn. 
16, 9, similarly Hermas). Perception and knowledge of Divine 
things was a Charism, possessed only by individuals; but, like 
all Charisms, it was to be used for the good of the whole. 
In so far as every actual perception was a perception pro- 
duced by the Spirit, it was regarded as important and indubi- 
table truth, even though some Christians were unable to under- 
stand it. While attention was given to the firm inculcation 
and observance of the moral precepts of Christ, as well as to 
the awakening of sure faith in Christ, and while all waverings 
and differences were excluded in respect of these, there was 
absolutely no current doctrine of faith in the communities, in 
the sense of a completed theory; and the theological specula- 
tions of even closely related Christian writers of this epoch, 
exhibit the greatest differences.’ The productions of fancy, 
the terrible or consoling pictures of the future pass for sacred 
knowledge, just as much as intelligent and sober reflections, 
and edifying interpretation of Old Testament sayings. Even 
that which was afterwards separated as Dogmatic and. Ethics 
was then in no way distinguished.” The communities gave 
expression in the cultus, chiefly in the hymns and prayers, 
to what they possessed in their God and their Christ; here 
sacred formule were fashioned and delivered to the members. * 
The problem of surrendering the world in the hope of a life 
beyond was regarded as the practical side of the faith, and 
the unity in temper and disposition resting on faith in the 
saving revelation of God in Christ, permitted the highest degree 


1 Cf., for example, the first epistle of Clement to the Corinthians with the 
Shepherd of Hermas. Both documents originated in Rome. 


2 


2» Compare how dogmatic and ethical elements are inseparably united in the 
Shepherd, in, first and second Clement, as well as in Polycarp and Justin. 


3 Note the hymnal parts of the Revelation of John, the great prayer with which 
the first epistle of Clement closes, the “carmen dicere Christo quasi deo” reported 
by Pliny, the eucharist prayer in the A:daxyy, the hymn 1 Tim. III. 16, the frag- 
ments from the prayers which Justin quotes, and compare with these the declaration 
of the anonymous writer in Euseb. H. E. V. 28. 5, that the belief of the earliest 
Christians in the Deity of Christ might be proved from the old Christian hymns 
and odes. In the epistles of Ignatius the theology frequently consists of an aimless 
stringing together of articles manifestly originating in hymns and the cultus. 
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of freedom in knowledge, the results of which were absolutely 
without control as soon as the preacher or the writer was 
recognised as a true teacher, that is inspired by the Spirit 
of God.’ There was also in wide circles a conviction that 
the Christian faith, after the night of error, included the full 
knowledge of everything worth knowing, that precisely in its 
most important articles it is accessible to men of every degree 
of culture, and that in it, in the now attained truth, is con- 
tained one of the most essential blessings of Christianity. When 
it is said in the Epistle of Barnabas (II. 2. 3); r#¢ ricrews Yudy 
éiclv Boybol PoBog nal vromovy, Te 8 cuLmaxotvTa yuly waxpobu- 
pela ual eynparec ToUTMY jEevovTMY TH Mpdg uUpIOV ayVGG, TUVEU- 
Donivovrai adroig sofia, cuveric, ériotyuy, yvaois, knowledge 
appears in this classic formula to be an essential element in 
Christianity, conditioned by faith and the practical virtues, and 
dependent on them. Faith takes the lead, knowledge follows 
it: but of course in concrete cases it could not always be 
decided what was Adyosg THs wlotews, which implicitly contained 
the highest knowledge, and what the special yv#oi¢; for in the 
last resort the nature of the two was regarded as identical, 
both being represented as produced by the Spirit of God. 

2. The conceptions of Christian salvation, or of redemp- 
tion, were grouped around two ideas, which were themselves 
but loosely connected with each other, and of which the one 
influenced more the temper and the imagination, the other 
the intellectual faculty. On the one hand, salvation, in accord- 
ance with the earliest preaching, was regarded as the glorious 
kingdom which was soon to appear on earth with the visible return 
of Christ, which will bring the present course of the world 
to an end, and introduce for a definite series of centuries, 
before the final judgment, a new order of all things to the 


1 The prophet and teacher express what the Spirit of God suggest to them. 
Their word is therefore God’s word, and their writings, in so far as they apply 
to the whole of Christendom, are inspired, holy writings. Further, not only does 
Acts XV. 22 f. exhibit the formula; gdofev r@ mveduaTe TH dyin nal yyeiv (see 
similar passages in the Acts), but the Roman writings also appeal to the Holy 
Spirit (1 Clem. 63. 2): likewise Barnabas, Ignatius, etc. Even in the controversy 
about the baptism of heretics a Bishop gave his vote with the formula “secundum 
motum animi mei et spiritus sancti” (Cypr. Opp. ed. Hartel. I. p. 457). 


\ 
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joy and blessedness of the saints.’ In connection with this 
the hope of the resurrection of the body occupied the fore- 


1 The so-called Chiliasm—the designation is unsuitable and misleading—is found 
wherever the Gospel is not yet Hellenised (see, for example, Barn. 4. 15; Hermas; 
2 Clem.; Papias [Euseb. II. 39]; Adaxvy, 10. 16; Apoc. Petri; Justin, Dial. 32, 
51, 80, 82, 110, 139; Cerinthus), and must be regarded as a main element of the 
Christian preaching (see my article “Millenium” in the Encycl. Brit.). In it lay 
not the least of the power of Christianity in the first century, and the means 
whereby it entered the Jewish propaganda in the Empire and surpassed it. The 
hopes springing out of Judaism were at first but little modified, that is, only so 
far as the substitution of the Christian communities for the nation of Israel made 
modification necessary. In all else, even the details of the Jewish hopes of the 
future were retained, and the extra-canonical Jewish Apocalypses (Esra, Enoch, 
Baruch, Moses, etc.) were diligently read alongside of Daniel. Their contents were 
in part joined on to sayings of Jesus, and they served as models for similar pro- 
ductions (here, therefore, an enduring connection with the Jewish religion is very 
plain). In the Christian hopes of the future, as in the Jewish eschatology, may 
be distinguished essential and accidental, fixed and fluid elements” To the former 
belong (1) the notion of a final fearful conflict with the powers of the world which 
is just about to break out rd TéAeiov cudvdarov Hyyixev, (2) belief in the speedy 
return of Christ, (3) the conviction that after conquering the secular power (this. 
was variously conceived, as God’s Ministers, as “that which restrains’”—2 Thess. 
Il. 6, as a pure kingdom of Satan; see the various estimates in Justin, Melito, 
Trenzeus and Hyppolytus), Christ will establish a glorious kingdom on the earth, 
and will raise the saints to share in that kingdom, and (4) that he will finally judge 
all men.» To the fluid elements belong the notions of the Antichrist, or of the 
secular power culminating in the Antichrist, as well as notions about the place, the 
extent, and the duration of Christ’s glorious kingdom. But it is worthy of special 
note, that Justin regarded the belief that Christ will set up his kingdom in Jeru- 
salem, and that it will endure for 1000 years, as a necessary element of orthodoxy, 
though he confesses he knew Christians who did not share this belief, while they 
did not, like the pseudo-Christians, reject also the resurrection of the body (the 
promise of Montanus that Christ’s kingdom would be let down at Pepuza and 
Tymion is a thing by itself, and answers to the other promises and pretensions 
of Montanus). The resurrection of the body is expressed in the Roman Symbol, 
while, very notably, the hope of Christ’s earthly kingdom is not there mentioned, 
(see above, p. 157). The great inheritance which the Gentile Christian communi- 
ties received from Judaism, is the eschatological hopes, along with the Monotheism 
assured by revelation and belief in providence. The law as a national law was 
abolished. The Old Testament became a new book in the hands of the Gentile 
Christians. On the contrary, the eschatological hopes in all their details, 
and with all the deep shadows which they threw on the state and public life, 
were at first received, and maintained themselves in wide circles pretty much un- 
changed, and only succumbed in some of their details—just as in Judaism—to the 
changes which resulted from the constant change of the political situation. But 
these hopes were also destined in great measure to pass away after the settlement 
of Christianity on Greco-Roman soil. We may set aside the fact that they did 
not occupy the foreground in Paul, for we do not know whether this was of 
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ground." On the other hand, salvation appeared to be given ~/ 
in the truth, that is, in the complete and certain knowledge 
of God, as contrasted with the error of heathendom and the 
night of sin, and this truth included the certainty of the gift 


importance for the period that followed. But that Christ would set up the king- 
dom in Jerusalem, and that it would be an earthly kingdom with sensuous enjoy- 
ments—these and other notions contend, on the one hand, with the vigorous 
antijudaism of the communities, and on the other, with the moralistic spiritualism,! 
in the pure carrying out of which the Gentile Christians, in the East at least, 
increasingly recognised the essence of Christianity. Only the vigorous world-. 
renouncing enthusiasm which did not permit the rise of moralistic spiritualism 
and mysticism, and the longing for a time of joy and dominion that was born of 
it, protected for a long time a series of ideas which corresponded to the spiritual 
disposition of the great multitude of converts, only at times of special oppression. 
Moreover, the Christians, in opposition to Judaism, were, as a rule, instructed to 
obey magistrates, whose establishment directly contradicted the judgment of the 
state contained in the Apocalypses: In such a conflict, however, that judgment 
necessarily conquers at last, which makes as little change as possible in the existing 
forms of life. A history of the gradual attenuation and subsidence of eschatological 
hopes in the II.-IV. centuries can only be written in fragments. They have rarely 
—at best, by fits and starts—marked out the course. On the contrary, if I may 
say so, they only gave the smoke: for the course was pointed out by the abiding, 
elements of the Gospel, trust in God and the Lord Christ, the resolution to a holy 
life, and a firm bond of brotherhood. The quiet, gradual change in which the 
eschatological hopes passed away, fell into the background, or lost important parts, 
was, on the other hand, a result of deep-reaching changes in the faith and life of 
Christendom. Chiliasm as a power was broken up by speculative mysticism, and | 
on that account very much later in the West than in the East. But speculative 
mysticism has its centre in christology. In the earliest period, this, as a theory, 
belonged more to the defence of religion than to religion itself. Ignatius alone 
was able to reflect on that transference of power from Christ which Paul had 
experienced. The disguises in which the apocalyptic eschatological prophecies 
were set forth, belonged in part to the form of this literature, (in so far as one 
could easily be given the lie if he became too plain, or in so far as the prophet 
really saw the future only in large outline), partly it had to be chosen in order 
not to give political offence. See Hippol., comm. in Daniel (Georgiades, p. 49, 51: 
voriy éefaomev rz nar xatpoy cuyRalvovra nal eidoras c1wmzv); but, above all, 
Constantine, orat. ad. s. coetum 19, on some verses of Virgil which are interpreted 
in a Christian sense,” but that none of the rulers in the capital might be able to 
accuse their author of violating the laws of the state with his poetry, or of destroying 
the traditional ideas of the procedure about the gods, he concealed the truth under 
a veil.” ‘That holds good also of the Apocalyptists and the poets of the Christian 
Sibylline sayings. 

1 The hope of the resurrection of the body (1 Clem. 26. 3: dvaericesc THY 
cdpua wou radryv. Herm. Sim. V. 7. 2: BAéme peymore ava Py ext ryy nupolaev cou 
civ odpua cov ravryy pbapryy elvas. Barn. 5. 6 f.: 21. 1: 2 Clem. 1: xa? uy 
acyérw rig Judy Ure alry 4 ope od xpiveras obd? dviorara:. Polyc. Ep. 7. 2: 
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of eternal life, and all conceivable spiritual blessings.’ Of 
these the community, so far as it is a community of saints, 
that is, so far as it is ruled by the Spirit of God, already 
possesses forgiveness of sins and righteousness. But, as a rule, 
neither blessing was understood in a strictly religious sense, that 
is to say, the effect of their religious sense was narrowed. 


Justin, Dial. 80 etc.,) finds its place originally in the hope of a share in the 
glorious kingdom of Christ. It therefore disappears or is modified wherever that 
hope itself falls into the background, But it finally asserted itself throughout and 
became of independent importance, in a new structure of eschatological expectations, 
in which it attained the significance of becoming the specific conviction of Christian 
faith. With the hope of the resurrection of the body was originally connected the 
hope of a happy life in easy blessedness, under green trees in magnificent fields 
with joyous feeding flocks, and flying angels clothed in white. One must read 
the Revelation of Peter, the Shepherd, or the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas, in 
order to see how entirely the fancy of many Christians, and not merely of those 
who were uncultured, dwelt in a fairyland in which they caught sight now of the 
Ancient of Days, and now of the Youthful Shepherd, Christ. The most fearful 
delineations of the torments of Hell formed the reverse side to this. We now 
know, through the Apocalypse of Peter, how old these delineations are. 

1 The perfect knowledge of the truth and eternal life are connected in the 
closest way (see p. 144, note 1), because the Father of truth is also Prince of life 
(see Diognet. 12: 00d? yép Ewy kvev yvmrews ovdE yvdiowg aopauane kvev CwHe 
aAybotc O16 mAyoiov exdtepoy mepvrevtTa:, see also what follows). The classification 
is a Hellenic one, which has certainly penetrated also into Palestinian Jewish 
theology. It may be reckoned among the great intuitions, which in the fulness of 
the times, united the religious and reflective minds of all nations. The Pauline 
formula, ‘‘ Where there is forgiveness of sin, there also is life and salvation”, had 
for centuries no distinct history. But the formula, “ Where there is truth, perfect 
knowledge, there also is eternal life”, has had the richest history in Christendom 
from the beginning. Quite apart from John, it is older than the theology of the 
Apologists (see, for example, the Supper prayer in the Didache, 9. 10, where 
there is no mention of the forgiveness of sin, but thanks are given, umip THs 
yyacems nal micrews nal Abavarias 4o tyvwpicev Hulv 6 bedc die Iycot, or vmep 
THG Cots nas yvooewc, and 1 Clem. 36. 2: de rovro 4b¢aycev 6 decmdrys THs 
alavérou yvwrews yuk yetourga:). It is capable of a very manifold content, and 
has never made its way in the Church without reservations, but so far as it has 
we may speak of a hellenising of Christianity. This is shewn most clearly in the 
fact that the aéavacie, identical with 2¢$aprfa and fay aiwvioc, as is proved by 
their being often interchanged, gradually supplanted the Bac:Acia rot beot (xpiorod) 
and thrust it out of the sphere of religious intuition and hope into that of religious 
speech. It should also be noted at the same time, that in the hope of eternal 
life which is bestowed with the knowledge of the truth, the resurrection of the 
body is by no means with certainty included. It is rather added to it (see above) 
from another series of ideas. Conversely, the words Zwyv aiéviov were first added 
to the words capxdg avéerxew in the western Symbols at a comparatively late 
period, while in the prayers they are certainly very old. 
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The moralistic view, in which eternal life is the wages and 
reward of a perfect moral life wrought out essentially by one’s 
own power, took the place of first importance at a very early 
period. On this view, according to which the righteousness 
of God is revealed in punishment and reward alike, the for- 
giveness of sin only meant a single remission of sin in con- 
nection with entrance into the Church by baptism,' and 
righteousness became identical with virtue. The idea is indeed 
still operative, especially in the oldest Gentile-Christian writ- 
ings known to us, that sinlessness rests upon a new creation 
(regeneration) which is effected in baptism;°’ but, so far as 
dissimilar eschatological hopes do not operate, it is everywhere 
in danger of being supplanted by the other idea, which main- 


1 Even the assumption of such a remission is fundamentally in contradiction 
with moralism; but that solitary remission of sin was not called in question, was 
rather regarded as distinctive of the new religion, and was established by an 
appeal to the omnipotence and special goodness of God, which appears just in 
the calling of sinners. In this calling, grace as grace is exhausted (Barn. 5. 9; 
2 Clem. 2. 4-7). But this grace itself seems to be annulled, inasmuch as the sins 
committed before baptism were regarded as having heen committed in a state of 
ignorance (Tertull. de bapt. I.: delicta pristine czecitatis), on account of which it 
seemed worthy of God to forgive them, that is, to accept the repentance which 
followed on the ground of the new knowledge. So considered, everything, in 
point of fact, amounts to the gracious gift of knowledge, and the memory of the 
saying, ‘“‘Jesus receiveth sinners”, is completely obscured, But the tradition of 
this sayiog and many like it, and above all, the religious instinct, where it was 
more powerfully stirred, did not permit a consistent development of that moralistic 
conception. See for this, Hermas. Sim. V. 7. 3: mepi rv mporépwy ayvoyndroyv 
TH bea jsoves Ouvardv faci dotvar avrod yup tors macaw ekourie. Preed. Petri ap. 
Clem. Strom. VI. 6. 48: dra tv &yvolu tic Upudiv exolycev uy eidwo cubic Tov bedv, 
Ezy Exiyvods uetavonoy, mavTa avTe abebyocerar rx duapryyzara. Aristides, Apol. 
17: “The Christians offer prayers (for the unconverted Greeks) that they may be 
converted from their error. But when one of them is converted he is ashamed 
before the Christians of the works which he has done. And he confesses to God, 
saying: ‘I have done these things in ignorance.’ And he cleanses his heart, and 
his sins are forgiven him, because he had done them in ignorance, in the earlier 
period when he mocked and jeered at the true knowledge of the Christians.” Exactly 
the same in Tertull. de pudic. 10. init. The statement of this same writer (I. c. 
fin), “Cessatio delicti radix est veniz, ut venia sit peenitentiz fructus”, is a 
pregnant expression of the conviction of the earliest Gentile Christians. 

2 This idea appears with special prominence in the Epistle of Barnabas (see 6. 
II. 14); the new formation (dvamAuooev) results through the forgiveness of sin. 
In the moralistic view the forgiveness of sin is the result of the renewal that is 
spontaneously brought about on the ground of knowledge shewing itself in 
penitent feeling. 
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tains that there is no other blessing in the Gospel than the 
perfect truth and eternal life. All else is but a sum of obli- 
gations in which the Gospel is presented as a new law. The 
christianising of the Old Testament supported this conception. 
There was indeed an opinion that the Gospel, even so far as 
it is a law, comprehends a gift of salvation which is to be 
grasped by faith (vouog dvev Cuyéu dvdyuys,’ vdmog tT. édevdepiac, * 
Christ himself the law);* but this notion, as it is obscure in 
itself, was also an uncertain one and was gradually lost. Further, 
by the “law” was frequently meant in the first place, not the 
law of love, but the commandments of ascetic holiness, or an 
explanation and a turn were given to the law of love, accordine 
to which it is to verify itself above all in asceticism. * 

The expression of the contents of the Gospel in the concepts 
érayyenia (Cay cievios) yvaoig (danbeia) vemos (évxparéim), seemed 
quite as plain as it was exhaustive, and the importance ‘of 
faith which was regarded as the basis of hope and knowledge 
‘and obedience in a holy life, was at the same time in every 
respect perceived. ° 

Supplement 1. — The moralistic view of sin, forgiveness of 
sin, and righteousness, in Clement, Barnabas, Polycarp and 
Ignatius, gives place to Pauline formule; but the uncertainty 
with which these are reproduced, shews that the Pauline idea 


1 Barn. 2. 6, and my notes on the passage. 
a lamesmaoy. 


3 Hermas. Sim. VIII. 3. 25 Justin Dial. Il. 43; Praed. Petri in Clem., Strom. 
Tee29 to2 s Mw Tih Ose 

4 Didache, c:I., and my notes on the passage (Prolegg. p. 45 f.). 

5 The concepts, emayyeala, yv@ors, vdjoc, form the Triad on which the later 
catholic conception of Christianity is based, though it can be proved to have been 
in existence at an earlier period. That r/cr:g must everywhere take the lead was 
undoubted, though we must not think of the Pauline idea of m/erse. When the 
Apostolic Fathers reflect upon faith, which, however, happens only incidentally, 
they mean a holding for true of a sum of holy traditions, and obedience to them 
along with the hope that their consoling contents will yet be fully revealed. But 
Ignatius speaks like a Christian who knows what he possesses in faith in Christ, 
that is, in confidence in him. In Barn, I.: Polyc. Ep. 2, we find “faith, hope 
love”; in Ignatius, “faith and love”. Tertullian, in an excellent exposition, has 
shewn how far patience is a temper corresponding to Christian faith (see besides 
the Epistle of James). 
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has not been clearly seen.' In Hermas, however, and in the 
second Epistle of Clement, the consciousness of being under 
grace, even after baptism, almost completely disappears behind 
the demand to fulfil the tasks which baptism imposes.? The 
idea that serious sins, in the case of the baptised, no longer 
should or can be forgiven, except under special circumstances, 
appears to have prevailed in wide circles, if not everywhere. * 
It reveals the earnestness of those early Christians and their 
elevated sense of freedom and power; but it might be united 
either with the highest moral intensity, or with a lax judgment on 
the little sins of the day. The latter, in point of fact, threatened 
to become more and more the presupposition and result of 
that idea—for there exists here a fatal reciprocal action. 

Supplement 2.—The realisation of salvation—as Baaiarele tov 
geod and as &Pbupcin—being expected from the future, the 
whole present possession of salvation might be comprehended 
under the title of vocation (xAjois): see, for example, the 
second Epistle of Clement. In this sense gwoszs itself was 
regarded as something only preparatory. 

Supplement 3.—In some circles the Pauline formula about 
righteousness and salvation by faith alone, must, it would appear, 
not infrequently (as already in the Apostolic age itself) have been 
partly misconstrued, and partly taken advantage of as a cloak 
for laxity. Those who resisted such a disposition, and therefore 
also the formula in the post-Apostolic age, shew indeed by 
their opposition how little they have hit upon or understood 
the Pauline idea of faith: for they not only issued the watchword 
“faith and works” (though the Jewish ceremonial law was not 
thereby meant), but they admitted, and not only hypothetically, 

1 See LipsiusDe Clementis. R. ep. ad. Cor. priore disquis. 1855. It would be 
in point of method inadmissible to conclude from the fact that in 1 Clem. Pauline 
formulz are relatively most faithfully produced, that Gentile Christianity generally 
understood Pauline theology at first, but gradually lost this understandiog in the 
course of two generations. 

2 Formally: rypjoare viv cdpua dyvav nal trav ohpuyida domsaoy (2 Clem. 8. 6.) 

3 Hermas (Mand. IV. 3) and Justin presuppose it. Hermas of course sought and 
found a way of meeting the results of that idea which were threatening the Church 
with decimation; but he did not question the idea itself. Because Christendom is 


a community of saints which has in its midst the sure salvation, all its members— 
this is the necessary inference—must lead a sinless life. 
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that one might have the true faith even though in his case 
that faith remained dead or united with immorality. See, above 
all, the Epistle of James and the Shepherd of Hermas; though 
the first Epistle of John comes also into consideration (III. 7: 
‘‘He that doeth righteousness is righteous’’).’ 

Supplement 4.—However similar the eschatological expect- 
~ ations of the Jewish Apocalyptists and the Christians may 
seem, there is yet in one respect an important difference 
between them. The uncertainty about the final consummation 
was first set aside by the Gospel. It should be noted as 
highly characteristic of the Jewish hopes of the future, even 
of the most definite, how the beginning of the end, that is, 
the overthrow of the world-powers and the setting up of the 
earthly kingdom of God, was much more certainly expressed 
than the goal and the final end. Neither the general judg- 
ment, nor what we, according to Christian tradition, call 
heaven and hell, should be described as a sure possession of 
Jewish faith in the primitive Christian period. It is only in 
the Gospel of Christ, where everything is subordinated to 
the idea of a higher righteousness and the union of the indi- 
vidual with God, that the general judgment and the final 
condition after it are the clear, firmly grasped goal of all 
meditation. No doctrine has been more surely preserved in 
the convictions and preaching of believers in Christ than 
this. Fancy might roam ever so much and, under the direc- 
tion of the tradition, thrust bright and precious images between 
the present condition and the final end, the main thing con- 
tinued to be the great judgment of the world, and the certainty 
that the saints would go to God in heaven, the wicked to 
hell. But while the judgment, as a rule, was connected with the 
Person of Jesus himself (see the Romish Symbol: the words 
xpITYS Cavrwy xol vexpav, were very frequently applied to Christ 
in the earliest writings), the moral condition of the individual, 
and the believing recognition of the Person of Christ were 
put in the closest relation. The Gentile Christians held firmly 


1 The formula, “righteousness by faith alone,’ was really repressed in the second 
century; but it could not be entirely destroyed: see my Essay, “‘Gesch. d. Seligkeit 
allein durch den Glauben in der alten K.” Ztsch. f. Theol, u. Kirche. I. pp. 82-105. 
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to this. Open the Shepherd, or the second Epistle of Clement, 
or any other early Christian writing, and you will find that 
the judgment, heaven and hell, are the decisive objects. But 
that shews that the moral character of Christianity as a reli- 
gion is seen and adhered to. The fearful idea of hell, far 
from signifying a backward step in the history of the religious 
spirit, is rather a proof of its having rejected the morally 
indifferent point of view, and of its having become sovereign 
in union with the ethical spirit. 


§ 4. The Old Testament as Source of the Knowledge of Faith. 


The sayings of the Old Testament, the word of God, were 
believed to furnish inexhaustible material for deeper know- 
ledge. The Christian prophets were nurtured on the Old 
Testament, the teachers gathered from it the revelation of 
the past, present and future (Barn. I. 7), and were therefore 
able as prophets to edify the Churches; from it was further 
drawn the confirmation of the answers to all emergent ques- 
tions, as one could always find in the Old Testament what. 
he was in search of. The different writers laid the holy book 
under contribution in very much the same way; for they 
were all dominated by the presupposition that this book is a 
Christian book, and contains the explanations that are neces- 
sary for the occasion. There were several teachers,—e.g., Bar- 
nabas,—who at a very early period boasted of finding in it 
ideas of special profundity and value—these were always an 
expression of the difficulties that were being felt. The plain 
words of the Lord as generally known, did not seem sufficient 

1 The only thorough discussion of the use of the Old Testament by an Apo- 
stolic Father, and of its authority, that we possess, is Wrede’s “ Untersuchungen 
zum 1 Clementsbrief” (1891). Excellent preliminary investigations, which, however, 
are not everywhere quite reliable, may be found in Hatch’s Essays in Biblical 
Greek, 1889. Hatch has taken up again the hypothesis of earlier scholars, that 
there were very probably in the first and second centuries systematised extracts 
from the Old Testament (see pp. 203-214). The hypothesis is not yet quite esta- 
blised (see Wrede, above work, p. 65), but yet it is hardly to be rejected. The 


Jewish catechetical and missionary instruction in the Diaspora needed such collec- 
tions, and their existence seem to be proved by the Christian Apologies and the 


Sybilline books. 
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to satisfy the craving for knowledge, or to solve the problems 
that were emerging;' their origin and form also opposed 
difficulties. at first to the attempt to obtain from them new 
disclosures by re-interpretation. But the Old Testament say- 
ings and histories were in part unintelligible, or in their literal 
sense offensive; they were at the same time regarded as fun- 
damental words of God. This furnished the conditions for 
turning them to account in the way we have stated. The 
following are the most important points of view under which 
the Old Testament was used. (1) The Monotheistic cosmology 
and view of nature were borrowed from it (see, for example, 
1 Clem.). (2) It was used to prove that the appearance and 
entire history of Jesus had been foretold centuries, nay, thou- 
sands of years beforehand, and that the founding of a new 
people gathered out of all nations had been predicted and 
prepared for from the very beginning.” (3) It was used as 


1 Jt is an extremely important fact that the words of the Lord were quoted and 
applied in their literal sense (that is chiefly for the statement of Christian morality) 
by Ecclesiastical authors, almost without exception, up to and inclusive of Justin. 
It was different with the theologians of the age, that is the Gnostics, and the 
Fathers from Irenzus. 


2 Justin was not the first to do so, for it had already been done by the so- 
called Barnabas (see especially c. 13) and others. On the proofs from prophecy 
see my Texte und Unters. Bd. I. 3. pp. 56-74. The passage in the Praed. Petri 
(Clem. Strom. VI. 15. 128) is very complete: ‘“Hye?o dvamriEavres ree RiBaAous te 
Elyolsey Tav mpodyra@y, & (sev dik mapaRoa@y & OF Ore aivypwdéroyv, & O? abbevtinds 
nal auroaAcgel Tov Xpiordv Iycotv dvoalovTwy, eVpojev xal rxv mapovelav avrov 
ual cov Oavaroy nai Tov oravpoyv nal Ta&o AolmaS KOAdTEIG TaoKus, OTuC EmOolyouY 
aurh of "loudetor, nui rHy eyEepow nal rTHv Elo ovpavode avdAy liv mpd Tot ‘lepodaujen 
xpibjvas, nabeco eyéypurro ratra mévra & 2031 airov wabety nal mer? airov & 
Zora: Tatra ovv émiyvovres emioretcuuey TH be Ok TOY yeypuuuevwyv Eic ary. 
With the help of the Old Testament the teachers dated back the Christian religion 
to the beginning of the human race, and joined the preparations for the founding 
of the Christian community with the creation of the world. The Apologists were 
not’ the first to do so, for Barnabas and Hermas, and before these, Paul, the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and others had already done the same. 
This was undoubtedly to the cultured classes one of the most impressive articles 
in the missionary preaching. The Christian religion in this way got a hold which 
the others—with the exception of the Jewish—lacked. But for that very reason, we 
must guard against turning it into a formula, that the Gentile Christians had com- 
prehended the Old Testament essentially through the scheme of prediction and 
fulfilment. The Old Testament is certainly the book of predictions, but for that 
very reason the complete revelation of God which needs no additions and excludes 
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a means of verifying all principles and institutions of the 
Christian Church, — the spiritual worship of God without 
images, the abolition of all ceremonial legal precepts, baptism, 
etc. (4) The Old Testament was used for purposes of exhor- 
tation according to the formula @ mznxort ad majus; if God 
then punished and rewarded this or that in such a way, how 
much more may we expect, who now stand in the last days, 
and have received the xajois tie érayyeaing. (5) It was proved 
from the Old Testament that the Jewish nation is in error, 
and either never had a covenant with God: or has lost it, 
that it has a false apprehension of God’s revelations, and there- 
fore has, now at least, no longer any claim to their possession. 
But beyond all this, (6) there were in the Old Testament 
books, above all, in the Prophets and in the Psalms, a great 
number of sayings—confessions of trust in God and of help 
received from God, of humility and holy courage, testimonies 
of a world-overcoming faith and words of comfort, love and 
communion—which were too exalted for any cavilling, and 
intelligible to every spiritually awakened mind. Out of. this 
treasure which was handed down to the Greeks and Romans, 
the Church edified herself, and in the perception of its riches 
was largely rooted the conviction that the holy book must in 
every line contain the highest truth. 

The point mentioned under (5) needs, however, further ex- 
planation. The self-consciousness of the Christian community 
of being the people of God, must have been, above all, ex- 
pressed in its position towards Judaism, whose mere existence 
—even apart from actual assaults—threatened that conscious- 
ness most seriously. A certain antipathy of the Greeks and 
Romans towards Judaism co-operated here with a law of self- 
preservation. On all hands, therefore, Judaism as it then existed 
was abandoned as a sect judged and rejected by God, as a 


subsequent changes. The historical fulfilment only proves to the world the truth 
of those revelations. Even the scheme of shadow and reality is yet entirely out 
of sight. In such circumstances the question necessarily arises, as to what 
independent meaning and significance Christ’s appearance could have, apart from 
that confirmation of the Old Testament. But, apart from the Gnostics, a surpris- 
ingly long time passed before this question was raised, that is to say, it was not 
raised till the time of Irenzus. 


12 
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society of hypocrites,' as a synagogue of Satan,” as a people 
seduced by an evil angel,* and the Jews were declared to 
have no further right to the possession of the Old Testament. 
Opinions differed, however, as to the earlier history of the 
nation and its relation to the true God. While some denied 
that there ever had been a covenant of salvation between God 
and this nation, and in this respect recognised only an inten- 
tion of God,* which was never carried out because of the 
idolatry of the people, others admitted in a hazy way that 
a relation did exist; but even they referred all the promises 
of the Old Testament to the Christian people.’ While the 
former saw in the observance of the letter of the law, in the 
case of circumcision, sabbath, precepts as to food, etc., a proof 
of the special devilish temptation to which the Jewish people 
succumbed,* the latter saw in circumcision a sign’ given by 


See Asdayy, 8. 

2 See the Revelation of John Il. 9: III. 9; but see also the “Jews” in the 
Gospels of John and Peter. The latter exonerates Pilate almost completely, and 
makes the Jews and Herod responsible for the crucifixion. 

8 See Barn. 9. 4. In the second epistle of Clement the Jews are called: “of 
doxotvres Exew edv,” cf. Preed. Petri in Clem. Strom. VI. 5. 41: uyd8 uat& “lovdaiousg 
oéBecbe nal yep exetvot edvos oldjeevor Tov bedy yiyvwoxssy Odx ExioTUVTEL, AUTpPEVOYTES 
ayyérog nal apyuyyéaots, jenvi nai ceAyvy, Kui ky ey CEAnvy Davi, caRRaTOY Ux 
ayouot TO AEKxoLevoy mp@Tov, OVE veojeyviay Ayouciy, ovde Alva, ovde*eopryv, ovde 
peydayy yuépav. (Cf. Diognet. 34.) Even Justin does not judge the Jews more 
favourably than the Gentiles, but less favourably ; see Apol. I. 37, 39, 43, 44, 47, 535 
60. On the other hand, Aristides (Apol. c. 14, especially in the Syrian text) is much 
more friendly disposed to the Jews and recognises them more. The words of 
Pionius against and about the Jews in the “ Acta Pionii,” c. 4, are very instructive. 

4 Barn. 4. 6. f.: 14. 1. f. The author of Pred. Petri must have had a similar 
view of the matter. 

5 Justin in the Dialogue with Trypho. 


6 Barn. g. f. It is a thorough misunderstanding of Barnabas’ position towards ‘ 


the Old Testament to suppose it possible to pass over his expositions, c. 6-10, as 
oddities and caprices, and put them aside as indifferent or unmethodical. There 
is nothing here unmethodical, and therefore nothing arbitrary, Barnabas’ strictly 
spiritual idea of God, and the conviction that all (Jewish) ceremonies are of the 
devil, compel his explanations. ‘These are so little ingenious conceits to Barnabas 
that, but for them, he would have been forced to give up the Old Testament 
altogether. The account, for example, of Abraham having circumcised his slaves 
would have forced Barnabas to annul the whole authority of the Old Testament if 
he had not succeeded in giving it a particular interpretation. He does this by 
combining other passages of Genesis with the narrative, and then finding in it no 
longer circumcision, but a prediction of the crucified Christ. 
7 Barn g. 6: aaa? epetc: nal yy mepirérpyra 6 Awds cig chpayida. 
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God, and in virtue of certain considerations acknowledged 
that the literal observance of the law was for the time God’s 
a. a 4 | 

intention and command, though righteousness never came from 
such observance. Yet even they saw in the spiritual the alone 
true sense, which the Jews had denied, and were of opinion 
that the burden of ceremonies was a pedagogic necessity 
with reference to a people stiffnecked and prone to idolatry, 
z.é., a defence of monotheism, and gave an interpretation to 
‘the sign of circumcision which made it no longer a blessing, 
but rather the mark for the execution of judgment on Israel. ! 

Israel was thus at all times the pseudo-Church. The older 
people does not in reality precede the younger people, the 
Christians, even in point of time; for though the Church 
appeared only in the last days, it was foreseen and created by 
God from the beginning. The younger people is therefore 
really the older, and the new law rather the original law.* 
The Patriarchs, Prophets, and men of God, however, -who were 
favoured with the communication of God’s words, have nothing 
inwardly in common with the Jewish people. They are God's 
elect who were distinguished by a holy walk, and must be 
regarded as the forerunners and fathers of the Christian people. * 
To the question how such holy men appeared exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, among the Jewish people, the documents 
preserved to us yield no answer. 

1 See the expositions of Justin in the Dial. (especially, 16, 18, 20, 30, 40-46); 
Von Engelhardt, “Christenthum Justin’s,” p. 429. ff. Justin has the three estimates 
side by side. (1) That the ceremonial law was a pedagogic measure of God with 
reference to a stiff-necked people prone to idolatry. (2) That it—like circumcision 
—was to make the people conspicuous for the execution of judgment, according 
to the Divine appointment. (3) That in the ceremonial legal worship of the Jews 
is exhibited the special depravity and wickedness of the nation. But Justin con- 
ceived the Decalogue as the natural law of reason, and therefore definitely distin- 
guished it from the ceremonial law. 

2 See Ztschr. fiir K. G, IL, p. 330 f. 

3 This is the unanimous opinion of all writers of the post-Apostolic age. 
Christians are the true Israel; and therefore all Israel’s predicates of honour belong 
to them. They are the twelve tribes, and therefore Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
are the Fathers of the Christians. This idea, about which there was no wavering, 
cannot everywhere be traced back to the Apostle Paul. The Old Testament men 


of God were in certain measure Christians. See Ignat. Magn. 8. 2: of mpopiras 
nari Xpioroy “Iycoty eCycay. 
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§ 5. The Knowledge of God and of the World. Estimate 
of the World. 


The knowledge of faith was, above all, the knowledge of 
God as one, supramundane, spiritual,’ and almighty (rayro- 
-xoérwp); God is creator and governor of the world and there- 
fore the Lord.? But as he created the world a_ beautiful 
ordered whole (monotheistic view of nature)* for the sake 


of man,‘ he is at the same time the God of goodness and | 


1 God was naturally conceived and represented as corporeal by uncultured 
Christians, though not by these alone, as the later controversies prove (¢.g., Orig. 
contra Melito; see also Tertull. De anima). In the case of the cultured, the idea 
of a corporeality of God may be traced back to Stoic influences; in the case of 
the uncultured, popular ideas co-operated with the sayings of the Old Testament 
literally understood, and the impression of the Apocalyptic images. 

2 See Joh. IV. 223 quete mporxvvotmev 0 ofdapev. 1 Clem. 59. 3. 4; Herm. 
Mand. I.; Pred. Petri in Clem. Strom. VI. 5. 9.: yevwouere Gtx sig be0¢ eri, 06 
apyyy mavray émolycev, ual réaoug eouciay eywv. Aristides Apol. 15 (Syr.): “The 
Christians know and believe in God, the creator of heaven and of earth.” Chap. 16: 
“Christians as men who know God, pray to him for things which it becomes him 
to give and them to receive.” (Similarly Justin.) From very many old Gentile 
Christian writings we hear it as a cry of joy. ‘We know God the Almighty ; 
the night of blindness is past” (see, ¢.¢., 2 Clem.c. 1). God is deemorys, a designa- 
tion which is very frequently used (it is rare in the New Testament). Still more 
frequently do we find xvpiog. As the Lord and Creator, God is also called the 
Father* (of the world) so 1 Clem. 19. 2: 6 waruyp nai urictys TOU cUumaYTOS HooLOU. 
35. 3: Onjsoupyic nai matyp tav aiwvwv. This use of the name Father for the 
supreme God was, as is well known, familiar to the Greeks, but the Christians 
alone were in earnest with the name. The creation out of nothing was made 
decidedly prominent by Hermas, see Vis. I. 1. 6, and my notes ‘on the passage. 
In the Christian Apocrypha, in spite of the vividness of the idea of God, the angels 
play the same role as in the Jewish, and as in the current Jewish speculations. 
According to Hermas, ¢.g., all God’s actions are mediated by special angels, nay, 
the Son of God himself is represented by a special angel, viz., Michael, and works 
by him. But outside the Apocalypses there seems to have been little interest in 
the good angels. 

8 See, for example, 1 Clem. 20. 

4 This is frequent in the Apologists; see also Diogn. 10. 2 : but Hermas, Vis. II. 
4. I (see also Cels. ap. Orig. IV. 23) says: d:& riv éxxayolav 6 xdcjeog naryptioby 
(cf. I. 1. 6. and my notes on the passage). Aristides (Apol. 16) declares it as his 
conviction that “the beautiful things,” that is, the world, are maintained only for 
the sake of Christians; see, besides, the words (I. c.); ‘I have no doubt, that the 
earth continues to exist (only) on account of the prayers of the Christians.” Even 
the Jewish Apocalyptists wavered between the formule, that the world was created 
for the sake of man, and for the sake of the Jewish nation. The two are not 
mutually exclusive. The statement in the Eucharistic prayer of Didache, 9. 35 
exticas re mavra evexev Tot dvduaros Tou, is singular. 
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redemption (60g owryp), and the true faith in God'and know- 
ledge of him as the Father,’ is made perfect only in the 
knowledge of the identity of the God of creation and the God 
of redemption. Redemption, however, was necessary, because 
at the beginning humanity and the world alike fell under the 
dominion of evil demons,” of the evil one. There was no 


1 God is named the Father, (1) in relation to the Son (very frequent), (2) as 
Father of the world (see above), (3) as the merciful one who has proved his good- 
ness, declared his will, and called Christians to be his sons (1 Clem, 23. 1; 29, 13 
2 Clem. I. 4; 8. 43 10. 1; 14. 1; see the index to Zahn’s edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles; Didache. 1. 53 9. 2. 3; 10. 2.) The latter usage is not very common; 
it is entirely wanting, for example, in the Epistle of Barnabas. Moreover, God is 
also called wmaryp rHo a&Ay$eias, as the source of all truth (2 Clem. 3. I : 20, 5: 
Ge0¢ +. ZAybeizc). The identity of the Almighty God of creation with the merciful 
God of redemption is the tacit presupposition of all declarations about God, in 


the case of both the cultured and the uncultured. It is also frequently expressed 


(see, above all, the Pastoral Epistles), most frequently by Hermas (Vis. I. 3. 4), so 
far as the declaration about the creation of the world is there united in the closest 
way with that about the creation of the Holy Church. As to the designation of 
God in the Roman Symbol, as the “Father Almighty,” that threefold exposition 
just given may perhaps allow it. 


2 The present dominion of evil demons, or of one evil demon, was just as generally 


presupposed as man’s need of redemption, which was regarded as a result of that 
dominion. The conviction that the world’s course (the roarre/a éy ri norm: the 
Latins afterwards used the word Szeculum) is determined by the devil, and that the 
dark one (Barnabas) has dominion, comes out most prominently where eschatological 
hopes obtain expression. But where salvation is thought of as knowledge and 
immortality, it is ignorance and frailty from which men are to be delivered. We 
may here also assume with certainty that these, in the last instance, were traced 
back by the writers to the action of demons. But it makes a very great difference 
whether the judgment was ruled by fancy which saw a real devil everywhere 
active, or whether, in consequence of theoretic reflection, it based the impression 
of universal ignorance and mortality on the assumption of demons who have 
produced them. Here again we must note the two series of ideas which intertwine 
and struggle with each other in the creeds of the earliest period; the traditional 
religious series, resting on a fanciful view of history—it is essentially identical with 
the Jewish Apocalyptic: see, for example, Barn. 4—and the empiric moralistic (see 
2 Clem. 1. 2-7, as a specially valuable discussion, or Pred. Petri in Clem. Strom, 
VI. 5, 39, 40), which abides by the fact that men have fallen into ignorance, 
weakness and death (2 Clem. 1. 6: 6 Rice 4uaiv Bag “AAO ovdev Hy Et ey Bavaros). 
But, perhaps, in no other point, with the exception of the dvderacic oupxoc, has 
the religious conception remained so tenacious as in this, and it decidedly prevailed, 
especially in the epoch with which we are now dealing. Its tenacity may be ex- 
plained, among other things, by the living impression of the polytheism that 
surrounded the communities on every side. Even where the national gods were 
looked upon as dead idols—and that was perhaps the rule, see Pred. Petri, I. c.5 
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universally accepted theory as to the origin of this dominion ; 
but the sure and universal conviction was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of God, but is of 
the devil. Those, however, who believed in God, the al- 
mighty creator, and were expecting the transformation of the 
earth, as well as the visible dominion of Christ upon it, could 
not be seduced into accepting a dualism in principle (God 


2 Clem. 3. 1; Didache, 6—one could not help assuming that there were mighty 
demons operative behind them, as otherwise the frightful power of idolatry could 
not be explained. But, on the other hand, even a calm reflection and a temper 
unfriendly to all religious excess must have welcomed the assumption of demons 
who sought to rule the world and man. For by means of this assumption, which 
was wide-spread even among the Greeks, humanity seemed to be unburdened, and 
the presupposed capacity for redemption could therefore be justified in its widest 
range. From the assumption that the need of redemption was altogether due to 
ignorance and mortality, there was but one step, or little more than one step, to 
the assumption that the need of redemption was grounded in a condition of man 
for which he was not responsible, that is, in the flesh. But this step, which would 
have led either to dualism (heretical Gnosis) or to the abolition of the distinction 
between natural and moral, was not taken within the main body of the Church. 
The eschatological series of ideas with its thesis that death, evil and sin entered 
into humanity at a definite historical moment, when the demons took possession 
of the world, drew a limit which was indeed overstepped at particular points, but 
was in the end respected. We have therefore the remarkable fact that, on the 
one hand, early Christian (Jewish) eschatology called forth and maintained a 
disposition in which the Kingdom of God and that of the world (Kingdom of the 
devil) were felt to be absolutely opposed (practical dualism), while, on the other hand, 
it rejected theoretic dualism. Redemption through Christ, however, was conceived 
in the eschatological Apocalyptic series of ideas as essentially something entirely 
in the future, for the power of the devil was not broken, but rather increased (or 
it was virtually broken in believers and increased in unbelievers) by the first 
advent of Christ, and therefore the period between the first and second advent of 
Christ belongs to otros 6 awiwy (see Barn. 2. 4; Herm. Sim. I; 2. Clem. 6. 3: 
dori dé otros 6 aiwv wal 6 uéAAwy do Exbpol obTOS Agyer jeoryelav ual Dbopay xa 
Dirupyoupiay ual amdryy, exeivos d8 rovro admocrdccera:; Ignat. Magn. 5. 2). 
For that very reason, the second coming of Christ must, as a matter of course, be 
at hand, for only through it could the first advent get its full value. The painful 
impression that nothing had been outwardly changed by Christ’s first advent (the 
heathen, moreover, pointed this out in mockery to the suffering Christians), must 
be destroyed by the hope of his speedy coming again. But the first advent had 
its independent significance in the series of ideas which regarded Christ as redeem- 
ing man from ignorance and mortality; for the knowledge was already given and 
the gift of immortality could only of course be dispensed after this life was ended, 
but then immediately. The hope of Christ’s return was therefore a superfluity, 
but was not felt or set aside as such, because there was still a lively expectation 
of Christ’s earthly Kingdom. 
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and devil: spirit and matter). Belief in God, the creator, and 
eschatological hopes preserved the communities from the theo- 
retic dualism that so readily suggested itself, which they 
slightly touched in many particular opinions, and which threat- 
ened to dominate their feelings. The belief that the world 
is of God and therefore good, remained in force. A _ dis- 
tinction was made between the present constitution of the 
world, which is destined for destruction, and the future order 
of the world which will be a glorious “restitutio in integrum”’. 
The theory of the world as an articulated whole which had 
already been proclaimed by the Stoics, and which was strength- 
ened by Christian monotheism, would not, even if it had 
been known to the uncultured, have been vigorous enough to 
cope with the impression of the wickedness of the course of 
this world, and the vulgarity of all things material. But the 
firm belief in the omnipotence of God, and the hope of the 
world’s transformation grounded on the Old Testament, con- 
quered the mood of absolute despair of all things visible and 
sensuous, and did not allow a theoretic ‘conclusion, in the 
sense of dualism in principle, to be drawn from the practical 
obligation to renounce the world, or from the deep distrust 
with regard to the flesh. 


8 6. Fath in Fesus Christ. 


I. As surely as redemption was traced back to God him- 
self, so surely was Jesus (6 cwryp yuGv) held to be the mediator 
of it. Faith in Jesus was therefore, even for Gentile Chris- 
tians, a compendium of Christianity. Jesus is mostly desig- 
nated with the same name as God,’ 6 xupiog (yuav), for we 
must remember the ancient use of this title. All that has 
taken place or will take place with reference to salvation, is 

1 No other name adhered to Christ so firmly as that of xvpsog: see a specially 
clear evidence of this, Novatian de trinit. 30, who argues against the Adoptian and 
Modalistic heretics thus: “Et in primis illud retorquendum in istos, qui duorum 
nobis deorum controversiam facere presumunt. Scriptum est, quod negare non 
possunt: “‘Quoniam unus est dominus.” De Christo ergo quid sentiunt? Dominum 
esse, aut illum omnino non esse? Sed dominum illum ompino non dubitant. Ergo 
si vera est illorum ratiocinatio, jam duo sunt domini.” On xvpsog = deomorys, see 
above, p. IIg, note. 
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traced back to the “Lord.” The carelessness of the early 
Christian writers about the bearing of the word in particular 
cases,! shews that in a religious relation, so far as there 
was reflection on the gift of salvation, Jesus could directly _ 
take the place of God. The invisible God is the author, 
Jesus the revealer and mediator, of all saving blessings. The 
final subject is presented in the nearest subject, and there is 
frequently no occasion for expressly distinguishing them, as 
the range and contents of the revelation of salvation in Jesus 
coincide with the range and contents of the will of salvation 
in God himself. Yet prayers, as a rule, were addressed to 
God: at least, there are but few examples of direct prayers to 
Jesus belonging to the first century (apart from the prayers in 
the Act. Joh. of the so-called Leucius). The usual formula 
rather reads: $e éEomoroyoumeba die "I. Xp.—bew ddEu Sit 71. Xp. 
2. As the Gentile Christians did not understand the signifi- 
cance of the idea that Jesus is the Christ (Messiah), the de- 
signation ‘“ ypicrds’’ had either to be given up in their com- 
munities, or to subside into a mere name.* But even where, 


1 Specially instructive examples of this are found in the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the second Epistle of Clement. Clement (Ep. 1) speaks only of faith in God. 

2 See 1 Clem. 59-61. Asdayy¥, c. 9. 10. Yet Novatian (de trinit. 14) exactly 
reproduces the old idea, “Si homo tantummodo Christus, cur homo in orationibus 
mediator invocatur, cum invocatio hominis ad przstandam salutem inefficax judi- 
cetur.’ As the Mediator, High Priest, etc., Christ is of course always and every- 
where invoked by the Christians, but such invocations are one thing and formal 
prayer another. The idea of the congruence of God’s will of salvation with the 
revelation of salvation which took place through Christ, was further continued in 
the idea of the congruence of this revelation of salvation with the universal preach- 
ing of the twelve chosen Apostles (see above, p. 162 ff.), the root of the Catholic 
principle of tradition. But the Apostles never became “of xvpiot,” though the 
concepts didayy (Adyos) xvpsou, didaxy (u4puyua) Trav arocrdAwy were just as 
interchangeable as Adyog beo# and Adyos xpicrot. The full formula would be 
Abyos Be0t die "Iycot Xpiorod dik rHv awocrdéawy. But as the subjects introduced by 
d+ are chosen and perfect media, religious usage permitted the abbreviation. 

3 In the epistle of Barnabas “Jesus Christ” and “Christ” appear each once, 
but “Jesus” twelve times: in the Didache “Jesus Christ” once, “Jesus” three 
times. Only in the second half of the second century, if I am not mistaken, did 
the designation “Jesus Christ,” or ‘Christ,’ become the current one, more and 
more crowding out the simple “Jesus.” Yet the latter designation—and this is not 
surprising—appears to have continued longest in the regular prayers. It is worthy 
of note that in the Shepherd there is no mention either of the name Jesus or of Christ. 
The Gospel of Peter also says 6 xUpso¢ where the other Gospels use these names. 
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through the Old Testament, one was reminded of the mean- 
ing of the word, and allowed a value to it, he was far 
from finding in the statement that Jesus is the Lord’s anoint- 
ed, a clear expression of the dignity peculiar to him. That 
dignity had therefore to be expressed by other means. Never- 
theless the eschatological series of ideas connected the Gentile 
Christians very closely with the early Christian ideas of faith, 
and therefore also with the earliest ideas about Jesus. In the 
confession that God chose’ and prepared* Jesus, that Jesus 
is the Angel*® and the servant of God,’ that he will judge 


1 See 1 Clem. 64: 6 e060, 6 ExacEduevoc rov xUpiov "Iycoty Xpiordv ual duke OV 


aurov sig Aawdy wEpiovciov Ody, x.7.A. (It is instructive to note that wherever the 
idea of election is expressed, the community is immediately thought of, for in point 
of fact the election of the Messiah has no other aim than to elect or call the 
community; Barn. 3. 6: 6 Ags Gy Aroiueacev ev TH Hyaryuévw aivTov.) Herm. Sim. 
V. 2: exackdwevoc Oobady tive miordv uai evdpecrov. V. 6. 5. Justin, Dial. 48: py 
apvetobar Ors ovTés ory 6 Xpicros, Exv halvyrar we kvopwroe z& avbpamoy yevvydeic 
ual ExAoyy yevdeevos Eig TO Xpiorov eivar amodEmvoyrat. 

2 See Barn. 14. 5: "Iycotc cic rotro yrosucby, Wa.... yuo AUTPWokLEVOS Ex 
TOU oxdroug d:dbyra ev Huitv dtadyxyv adyw. The same word concerning the 
Church, 1. c. 3. 6. and 5. 7: auras exura rov Awdv Tov xaivov eroedZuv. 14. 6. 

3 “ Angel” is a very old designation for Christ (see Justin’s Dial.) which main- 
tained itself up to the Nicean controversy, and is expressly claimed for him in 
Novatian’s treatise “de trinit.” 11. 25 ff. (the word was taken from Old Testament 
passages which were applied to Christ). As a rule, however, it is not to be 
understood as a designation of the nature, but of the office of Christ as such, 
though the matter was never very clear. ‘There were Christians who used it as a 
designation of the nature, and from the earliest times we find this idea contradicted. 
(See the Apoc. Sophoniz, ed Stern, 1886, IV. fragment, p. 10: ‘He appointed no 
Angel to come to us, nor Archangel, nor any power, but he transformed himself 
into a man that he might come to us for our deliverance.” Cf. the remarkable 
parallel, ep. ad. Diagn. 7. 2:.... od, xabdmwep dy rig sindoesey RvOpwros, urypéryy 
Tia Téubac ¥ kyyerov 4 kpyovra 4 riva Tay duemovrwy Te Exiyea 4 TVA TaY 
WEMITTEVILEVOY THE EY OUpavoTs OlolnyoElc, ZAA’ avToOY Tov TENXViTYY “al JyLLoupyoV 
tov Samy, x.7.A.) Yet it never got the length of a great controversy, and as the 
Logos doctrine gradually made way, the designation “Angel” became harmless 
and then vanished. 

4 Tee (after Isaiah): this designation, frequently united with "Iycot¢ and with 
the adjectives Zysog and Ayamypévoc (see Barn. 3. 6: 4. 3: 4. 8: Valent. ap. Clem. 
Alex., Strom. VI. 6. 52, and the Ascensio Isaiz), seems to have been at the be- 
ginning a usual one. It sprang undoubtedly from the Messianic circle of ideas, 
and at its basis lies the idea of election. It is very interesting to observe how it 
was gradually put into the background and finally abolished. It was kept longest 
in the liturgical prayers: see 1 Clem. 59. 2; Barn. 61: g. 25; Acts iii. 13. 26; 
iv. 27. 30; Didache, 9. 2. 3; Mart. Polyc. 14. 20; Act. Pauli et Thecle, 17. 245 
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the living and the dead,' etc., expression is given to ideas 
about Jesus, in the Gentile Christian communities, which are 
borrowed from the thought that he is the Christ called of 
God and entrusted with an office.” Besides, there was a 
very old designation handed down from the circle of the dis- 
ciples, and specially intelligible to Gentile Christians, though 
not frequent and gradually disappearing, viz., ‘‘the Master’. ° 

3. But the earliest tradition not only spoke of Jesus as 
xupiog, swTyp, and diddoxaAoc, but as “6 vidg Tov decd”, and this 
name was firmly adhered to in the Gentile Christian commu- 
nities.‘ It followed immediately from this that Jesus belongs 
.to the sphere of God, and that, as is said in the earliest 


preaching known to us,* one must think of him ‘‘d¢ wepi deod”’. 
Sibyl. I. v. 324, 331, 364; Diogn. 8, 9, 10: 6 dyamyrég waite, 9. 1; also Ep. Orig. 
ad Afric. init; Clem. Strom. VII. 1. 4: 6 “ovoyevyg mac, and my note on Barn. 6, 1. 
In the Didache (9. 2) Jesus as well as David is in one statement called “Servant 
of God.” Barnabas, who calls Christ the “ Beloved,” uses the same expression for 
the Church (4. 1. 9); see also Ignat. ad Smyrn. inser. 

1 See the old Roman Symbol and Acts X. 42; 2 Tim. IV. 1; Barn. 7. 2; Polyc. 
Ep. 2. 1; 2 Clem. 2. 1; Hegesipp. in Euseb., H. E. III. 20 6: Justin Dial. 118. 

2 There could of course be no doubt that Christ meant the “anointed” (even 
Aristides Apol. 2 fin., if Nestle’s correction is right, Justin’s Apol. 1. 4 and similar 
passages do not justify doubt on that point). But the meaning and the effect of 
this anointing was very obscure. Justin says (Apol. Il. 6): Xpicrdg wiv xar&z +O 
nen pica: nak xoouioa: ra mavra OV avTov roy bedv Agyera:, and therefore (see Dial. 
76 fin.) finds in this designation an expression of the cosmic significance of Christ. 

8 See the Apologists Apost. K. O. (Texte v. Unters. II. 5. p. 25), rpoopdivrag rode 
Aoyous Tot didacxndaou yudy, ibid., p. 28: dre ¥rycev 6 Sidacxdace Tov kproy, ibid. 
Pp. 30: mpoéasyev, Ure ed/Oucxev. Apost. Constit. (original writing) II]. 6: airs 6 
OWdrnuros yudv nel xvpsoc. III. 7: 6 xdpiog nui Siddoxudros Hudyv eimev. IIT. 19: 
I. 20: V. 12: 1 Clem. 13. 1.... r@v Adéywv rot xvpiov "Iycot, oe EAdAyoEV 
dwarxmy. Polyc. Ep. 2: pevyjovedovreg ay slmev 6 xupiog diddoxwv. Ptolem. ad 
Floram. 5: 4 didecxuaAw rot cwripoc. 

4 The baptismal formula, which had been naturalised everywhere in the com- 
munities at this period, preserved it above all. The addition of %ds0c, rpwrdroxos 
is worthy of notice. Movoyev¥¢ (= the only begotten and also the beloved) is 
not common; it is found only in John, in Justin, in the Symbol of the Romish 
Church, and in Mart. Polyc, (Diogn. Io. 3). 

® The so-called second Epistle of Clement begins with the words: *AdeAdoé, 
ovrws det HuUkS ppovety epi *lycot, we wept beov, we wept upirod Covrwy xal vexpay, 
(this order in which the Judge appears as the higher is also found in Barn. 7. 2), 
nal ov d&t Hudig peinp&e povely mepl THs cwrypias Hudv' ev TH ydp Dpovety Hukc 
feixpa mepi avrov, jeimp&e nal eamiCouev AwBeiv. This argumentation (see also the 
following verses up to II. 7) is very instructive; for it shews the grounds on which 
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This formula describes in a classic manner the indirect “theo- 
logia Christi” which we find unanimously expressed in «all 
witnesses of the earliest epoch.’ We must think about Christ 
as we think about God, because, on the one hand, God had 
exalted him, and committed to him as Lord, judgment over 


the Qpovety wepi avrod ae rept beov was based. H. Schultz, (L. v. d. Gottheit Christi, 


p- 25 f.) very correctly remarks: “In the second Epistle of Clement, and in the 
Shepherd, the Christological interest of the writer ends in obtaining the assurance, 
through faith in Christ as the world-ruling King and Judge, that the community of 
Christ will receive a glory corresponding to its moral and ascetic works. 


} Pliny in his celebrated letter (96), speaks of a “Carmen dicere Christo quasi 
deo” on the part of the Christians. Hermas has no doubt that the Chosen Servant, 
after finishing his work, will be adopted as God’s Son, and therefore has been 
destined from the beginning, e¢ t£ouclayv weydayy nal xupioryra (Sim. V. 6. 1). 
But that simply means that he is now in a Divine sphere, and that one must think 
of him as of God. But there was no unanimity beyond that. The formula says 
nothing about the nature or constitution of Jesus. It might indeed appear from 
Justin’s dialogue that the direct designation of Jesus as 6eé¢ (not as 6 éedc) was 
common in the communities; but not only are there some passages in Justin him- 
self to be urged against this, but also the testimony of other writers. @eds, even 
without the article, was in no case a usual designation for Jesus. On the contrary, 
it was always quite definite occasions which led them to speak of Christ as of a 
God. In the first place there were Old Testament passages such as Ps. XLV. 8: 
CX. 1 f., etc., which, as soon as they were interpreted in relation to Christ, led 
to his getting the predicate éedg. These passages, with many others taken from 
the Old Testament, were used in this way by Justin. Yet it is very well worth 
noting, that the author of the Epistle of Barnabas avoided this expression, in a 
passage which must have suggested it. (12, 10, 11 on Ps. CX. 4.) The author 
of the Didache calls him “6 6eég Ag@:d” on the basis of the above psalm. It is 
manifestly therefore in liturgical formule of exalted paradox, or living utterances 
of religious feeling that Christ is called God. See Ignat. ad Rom. 6. 3; exerpévaré 
foot ptieyTtay elvan tov mabouc row beot jzov (the cov here should be observed); ad 
Eph. 1. 1: ava€wmrupyouvres ev wiuare beod: Tatian Orat. 13: Oidxovoe ro mwemov- 
6éroc $eov. As to the celebrated passage 1 Clem. ad Cor. 2, 10: r& mabyuara 
aurov, (the wirov refers to beds) we may perhaps observe that that 6 ded¢ stands far 
apart. However, such a consideration is hardly in place. The passages just adduced 
shew that precisely the union of suffering (blood, death) with the concept “God” 
—and only this union—must have been in Christendom from a very early period; 
see Acts XX. 28... riy éxxayolay rot beod Hv wepiemonjouro Oe Tot alarog Tov 
idfov, and from a later period, Melito, Fragm. (in Routh Rel. Sacra I. 122): 6 Ged¢ 
mémovicy vrd dekidés "lopayarridos; Anonym. ap. Euseb. H. E. V. 28. 11; 6 EUc- 
mauy vos $edg ual xupids 4u@y lycots Xpirrds obx EBovAETo amoAgobar wd pTupa TaY 
Dav rabdyudrov; Test. XII. Patriarch. (Levi 4): er? 1G wdder rot upioroy, Tertull. 
de carne 5; “passiones dei,” ad Uxor II. 3: “sanguine dei.” Tertullian a speaks 
frequently of the crucifying of God, the flesh of God, the death of God. (See Light- 
foot, Clem. of Rome, p. 400 sq.) These formule were first subjected to examina- 
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the living and the dead, and because, on the other hand, he 
has brought the knowledge of the truth, called sinful men, 
delivered them from the dominion of demons, and hath led, 
or will lead them, out of the night of death and corruption 
to eternal life. Jesus Christ is ‘our faith”, “our hope”’, ‘our: 


tion in the Patripassian controversy. Chey were rejected by Athanasius, for example, 
in the fourth century (cf. Apollin. II. 13. 14. Opp. I. p. 758); 7@¢ obv yeypdbare 
ori bedc 6 die odhpxos maddy nal avacrté&c,.... odaod d2 wipa beot Sinu cupxds 
mapudcdmnuaow ai ypudal 4 bedv oie capxds maddvra nai avacrdvre. They con- 
tinued in use in the west and became of the utmost significance in the christological 
controversies of the fifth century. It is not quite certain whether there is a 
“theologia Christi” in such passages as Tit. Il. 13: 2 Pet. I. 1 (see the contro- 
versies on Rom. IX. 5). Finally, 6eé¢ and Christus were often interchanged in 
religious discourse (see above). In the so-called second Epistle of Clement (c. I. 4) 
the dispensing of light, knowledge, is traced back to Christ. It is said of him 
that, like a Father, he has called us children, he has delivered us, he has called us 
into existence out of non-existence, and in this God himself is not thought of. Indeed 
he is called (2. 2. 3) the hearer of prayer and controller of history; but immediately 
thereon a saying of the Lord is introduced as a saying of God (Matt. IX. 13). On 
the contrary, Isaiah XXIX. 13, is quoted 3. 5) as a declaration of Jesus, and again 
(13. 4) a saying of the Lord with the formula: aéyes 6 éed¢. It is Christ who pitied 
us (3. 1: 16. 2); he is described simply as the Lord who hath called and redeemed 
us (5.1 :8.2:9.5:etc.). Not only is there frequent mention of the évroAa (évraAuara) 
of Christ, but 6, 7 (see 14. 1) speak directly of a mosezy To béayua rod Xpiorod. 
Above all, in the entire first division (up to 9. 5) the religious situation is for the 
most part treated as if it were something essentially between the believer and Christ. 
On the other hand, (10. 1) the Father is he who calls (see also 16. 1), who brings 
salvation (9. 7), who accepts us as sons (9. 10: 16. 1); he has given us promises 
(II, I. 6. 7); we expect his kingdom, nay, the day of his appearing (12. 1 f: 6.9: 
g. 6:11. 7:12. 1). He will judge the world, etc.; while in 17. 4 we read of 
the day of Christ’s appearing, of his kingdom and of his function of Judge, etc. 
Where the preacher treats of the relation of the community to God, where he 
describes the religious situation according to its establishment or its consummation, 
where he desires to rule the religious and moral conduct, he introduces, without 
any apparent distinction, now God himself, and now Christ. But this religious 
view, in which acts of God coincide with acts of Christ, did not, as will be shewn 
later on, influence the theological speculations of the preacher. We have also to 
observe that the interchanging of God and Christ is net always an expression of 
the high dignity of Christ, but, on the contrary, frequently proves that the personal 
significance of Christ is misunderstood, and that he is regarded only as the dependent 
revealer of God, All this shews that there cannot have been many passages in 
the earliest literature where Christ was roundly designated 6eé¢. It is one thing 
to speak of the blood (death, suffering) of God, and to describe the gifts of salva- 
tion brought by Christ as gifts of God, and another thing to set up the proposition 
that Christ is a God (or God). When, from the end of the second century, one 
began to look about in the earlier writings for passages év of¢ beoaovyeira: 6 xpiorés, 
because the matter had become a subject of controversy, one could, besides the 
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life”, and in this sense “our God”. The religious assurance 
that he is this, for we find no wavering on this point, is the 
root of the “theologia Christi’; but we must also remem- 
ber that the formula ‘‘éscs’’ was inserted beside “xupios,”” that 
the ‘“‘dominus ac deus’”’ was very common at that time,' and 
that a Saviour (swr4) could only be represented somehow as 


Old Testament, point only to the writings of authors from the time of Justin, (to 
apologists and controversialists) as well as to Psalms and odes (see the Anonymn. 
in Euseb. H. E. V. 28. 4-6). In the following passages of the Ignatian Epistles 
“§¢0¢”’ appears as a designation of Christ; he is called 6 6eé¢ 4é@v in Ephes. 
inscript ; Rom. inscr. bis 3. 2; Polyc. 8. 3; Eph. 1. 1, wiza éeov; Rom. 6. 3, 76 
méboc rov beot mou; Eph. 7. 2, ev aapxi yevouevoc Oed¢, in another reading, év 
avOpwmm bedc, Smyrn. I. 1., “I. Xp. 6 bedg 6 o¥rws vets copicas. The latter passage, 
in which the relative clause must he closely united with “‘ded¢,” seems to form the 
transition to the three passages (Trall. 7. 1; Smyrn. 6. 13 10. 1), in which Jesus 
is called $e0¢ without addition. But these passages are critically suspicious, ,see 
Lightfoot zz Zoco. In the same way the “deus Jesus Christus” in Polyc. Ep. 12. 2, 
is suspicious, and indeed in both parts of the verse. In the first, all Latin -codd. 
have “dei filius,” and in the Greek codd. of the Epistle, Christ is nowhere called 
6edce. We have a keen polemic against the designation of Christ as é¢é¢ in Clem. 
Rom. Homil. XVI. 15 sq.; ‘O Mérpoc amexpiby: 6 xdpiog yudy ore beode eivar epbevEuro 
mapa Toy uTicuvra Tx wahvra oUTE EuuToy Gedv Elva Avyydpeucey, Wdv 02 beov Tov Tz 
WavTa Shanxorpuy4cuvTos Toy ElmovTAu aUTOYV EVACYMS EUaKapITEY Kai O Dinwy amEexpivaro 
ov Soxet cor ovv Tov amd beod bedv civar; ual 6 Tlérpog by: mao TovTO Elvar Odvarus, 
Dpdcov yulv, rovro yxp Hlzete Elwely cor ov Ouvduebau Ort fey Yxovcauey Map a’TOU. 


1 On the further use of the word éed¢ in antiquity, see above, § 8, p. 120 f.; 
the formula ‘‘6ed¢g éx deo’ for Augustus, even 24 years before Christ’s birth; on 
the formula ‘tdominus ac deus,” see John XX. 28; the interchange of these concepts 
in many passages beside one another in the anonymous writer (Euseb. H. E. V. 
28. 11.) Domitian first allowed himself to be called “‘dominus ac deus.” ‘Ter- 
tullian Apol. 10. 11, is very instructive as to the general situation in the second 
century. Here are brought forward the different causes which then moved men, 
the cultured and the uncultured, to give to this or that personality the predicate 
of Divinity. In the third century the designation of “‘domus ac deus noster” for 
Christ was very common, especially in the west. (See Cyprian, Pseudo-Cyprian, 
Novatian; in the Latin Martyrology a Greek 6 xdUpio¢ is also frequently so trans- 
lated.) But only at this time had the designation come to be in actual use even 
for the Emperor. It seems at first sight to follow from the statements of Celsus 
(in Orig. c. Cels. III. 22-43) that this Greek had and required a very strict con- 
ception of the Godhead; but his whole work shews how little that was really the 
case. The reference to these facts of the history of the time is not made with the 
view of discovering the “theologia Christi” itself in its ultimate roots—these roots 
lie elsewhere, in the person of Christ and Christian experience; but that this 
experience, before any technical reflection, had so easily and so surely substituted 
the new formula instead of the idea of Messiah, can hardly be explained without 
reference to the general religious ideas of the time. 
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a Divine being.’ Yet Christ never was, as ““$edg”’, placed 
on an equality with the Father, *°—monotheism guarded against 
that. Whether he was intentionally and deliberately identified 
with Him the following paragraph will shew. 


4. The common confession did not go beyond the statements 


that Jesus is the Lord, the Saviour, the Son of God, that 
one must think of him as of God, that dwelling now with 
God in heaven, he is to be adored as rpocrarys ual Boybds tig 
aobevelug, and as dpysepeds Tay moocPopav yuay [as guardian and 
helper of the weak and as High Priest of our oblations], to 
be feared as the future Judge, to be esteemed most highly 
as the bestower of immortality, that he is our hope and our 
faith. There are found rather, on the basis of that confession, 
_very diverse conceptions of the Person, that is, of the nature 
of Jesus, beside each other,* which collectively exhibit a 
certain analogy with the Greek theologies, the naive and the 
philosophic.* There was as yet no such thing here as eccle- 
siastical ‘“‘doctrines’’ in the strict sense of the word, but rather 
conceptions more or less fluid, which were not seldom fashi- 


1 The combination of éed¢ and cwr¥p in the Pastoral Epistles is very important. 
The two passages in the New Testament in which perhaps a direct “theologia 
Christi” may be recognised, contain likewise the concept cwryp; see Tit. II. 13; 
MpomdENouevor THY jsaxapiay EAMIOR nal Emiddveray THE Od=yo TOU feeycAou beov nat 
TwTHpos yAGv Xpirtod *Iyeou (cf. Abbot, Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit., and 
Exeg. 1881. June. p. 3 sq.): 2 Pet. I. 1: év dsxctroouvy rot beot yudv ual cwrHpoc. 
*I. Xp. In both cases the 4@y should be specially noted. Besides, 620g cwr¥p is 
also an ancient formula. 

2 A very ancient formula ran ‘‘dedg at bed¢ vsd¢,” see Cels. ap. Orig II. 30; 

_ Justin, frequently: Alterc. Sim, et Theoph. 4, etc. The formula is equivalent to 
§edg ovoyevye (see Joh. I. 18). 

3 Such conceptions are found side by side in the same writer. See, for example, 
the second Epistle of Clement, and even the first. 

4 See § 6, p. 120. The idea of a 6somo%or¢ was as common as that of the 
appearances of the gods. In wide circles, however, philosophy had long ago 
naturalised the idea of the Adyog rot deo#. But now there is no mistaking a new 
element everywhere. In the case of the Christologies which include a kind of 
§Jeomormarc, it is found in the fact that the deified Jesus was to be recognised not 
as a Demigod or Hero, but as Lord of the world, equal in power and honour to 
the Deity. In the case of those Christologies which start with Christ as the 
heavenly spiritual being, it is found in the belief in an actual incarnation. These 


two articles, as was to be expected, presented difficulties to the Gentile Christians 
and the latter more than the former. 
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oned ad hoc‘ These may be reduced collectively to two. ? 
Jesus was either regarded as the man whom God hath chosen, 
in whom the Deity or the Spirit of God dwelt, and who, 
after being tested, was adopted by God and invested with 
dominion, (Adoptian Christology);* or Jesus was regarded as 
a heavenly spiritual being (the highest after God) who took 


1 This is usually overlooked. Christological doctrinal conceptions are frequently 
constructed by a combination of particular passages, the nature of which does ‘not 
permit of combination. But the fact that there was no universally recognised 
theory about the nature of Jesus till beyond the middle of the second century, 
should not lead us to suppose that the different theories were anywhere declared 
to be of equal value, etc., therefore more or less equally valid; on the contrary, 
everyone, so far as he had a theory at all, included his own in the revealed truth. 
That they had not yet come into conflict is accounted for, on the one hand, by 
the fact that the different theories ran up into like formule, and could even fre- 
quently be directly carried over into one another; and on the other hand, by the 
fact that their representatives appealed to the same authorities. But we must, 
above all, remember that conflict could only arise after the enthusiastic element, 
which also had a share in the formation of Christology, had been suppressed, 
and problems were felt to be such, that is, after the struggle with Gnosticism, or 
even during that struggle. 

2 Both were clearly in existence in the Apostolic age. 

8 Only one work has been preserved entire which gives clear expression to the 
Adoptian Christology, viz., the Shepherd of Hermas (see Sim. V. and IX. 1. 12). 
Accerding to it, the Holy Spirit—it is not certain whether he is identified with 
the chief Archangel—is regarded as the pre-existent Son of God, who is older than 
creation, nay, was God’s counsellor at creation. The Redeemer is the virtuous man 
(cépé) chosen by God, with whom that Spirit of God was united. As he did not 
defile the Spirit, but kept him constantly as his companion, and carried out the 
work to which the Deity had called him, nay, did more than he was commanded, 
he was in virtue of a Divine decree adopted as a son and exalted to uweyday e&ouerw 
zai xvpidryg. That this Christology is set forth in a book which enjoyed the 
highest honour and sprang from the Romish community, is of great significance. 
The representatives of this Christology, who in the third century were declared 
to be heretics, expressly maintained that it was at one time the ruling Christology 
at Rome and had been handed down by the Apostles. (Anonym. H. E. V. 28. 3, 
concerning the Artemonites: daci rovg sev mporépous kmavracs ual avrode rove 
amocrdaous mapesaybévas re ual dedidayevas Tatra, & viv obra: Agyouci, ual TeTy- 
pyobar THY aayberav Tot KYpUY|LaTOG (LeNpe THY Ypovay Tov Bixropoc... amo of TOU 
Siaddyou avrod Zehupivou wapaxexaphxba: ray dayderav.) This assertion, though 
exaggerated, is not incredible after what we find in Hermas. It cannot, certainly, 
be verified by a superficial examination of the literary monuments preserved to 
us, but a closer investigation shews that the Adoptian Christology must at one 
time have been very widespread, that it continued here and there undisturbed up 
to the middle of the third century (see the Christology in the Acta Archelai. 49. 
50), and that it continued to exercise great influence even in the fourth and fifth 
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flesh, and again returned to heaven after the completion of 
his work on earth (pneumatic Christology).' These two 


centuries (see Book II. c. 7). Something similar is found even in some Gnostics, 
e.g.. Walentinus himself (see Iren. I. 11. 1: nai rov Xpiorov Of obx amd Thy Ev TH 
mAupw.ars aiavov mpopeRatoba, ZAAL umd THE yTpOs, EEw OF yevouevyc, nara THY 
yvapyy tiv xpecrrovev amonexvycbar mete outs rivdc. Kat rotrov yév, dre éppevae 
tmdpyovra, amoxopavra vp saurot ryv oxdy, avadpue eis ro mAxpwuce. The 
same in the Exc. ex Theodot §§ 22, 23, 32, 33), and the Christology of Basilides 
presupposes that of the Adoptians. Here also belongs the conception which traces 
back the genealogy of Jesus to Joseph. The way in which Justin (Dialogues 48, 
49, 87 ff.) treats the history of the baptism of Jesus, against the objection of Trypho 
that a pre-existent Christ would not have needed to be filled with the Spirit of 
God, is instructive. It is here evident that Justin deals with objections which were 
raised within the communities themselves to the pre-existence of Christ, on the 
ground of the account of the baptism In point of fact, this account (it had, 
according to very old witnesses, see Resch, Agrapha Christi, p. 307, according to 
Justin, for example, Dial. 88, 103, the wording: dua rH dvaPiva: airov ard row 
moraou rou “lopddvou, THS Pwv4g airot Aexbeloys vids ou Et GU, Eyw oH LEpOV 
yeyévvyxe ce; see the Cod. D. of Luke. Clem. Alex. etc.) forms the strongest founda- 
tion of the Adoptian Christology, and hence it is exceedingly interesting to see 
how one compounds with it from the second to the fifth century, an investigation 
which deserves a special monograph. But, of course, the edge was taken off the 
report by the assumption of the miraculous birth of Jesus from the Holy Spirit, so 
that the Adoptians in recognising this, already stood with one foot in the camp 
of their opponents. It is now instructive to see here how the history of the bap- 
tism, which originally formed the beginning of the proclamation of Jesus’ history, 
is suppressed in the earliest formule, and therefore also in the Romish Symbol, 
while the birth from the Holy Spirit is expressly stated. Only in Ignatius (ad 
Smyrn. I; cf. ad Eph. 18. 2) is the baptism taken into account in the confession; 
but even he has given the event a turn by which it has no longer any significance 
for Jesus himself (just as in the case of Justin, who concludes from the ves¢ing 
of the Spirit in his fulness upon Jesus, that there will be no more prophets among 
the Jews, spiritual gifts being rather communicated to Christians; compare also the 
way in which the baptism of Jesus is treated in John IL). Finally, we must point 
out that in the Adoptian Christology the parallel between Jesus and all believers 
who have the Spirit and are Sons of God, stands out very clearly. (Cf. Herm. Sim. V, 
with Maud. III]. V. 1: X. 2: most important is Sim. V. 6. 7.) But this was the 
very thing that endangered the whole view. Celsus, I. 57, addressing Jesus, asks ; 
“Tf thou sayest that every man whom Divine Providence allows to be born (this 
is of course a formulation for which Celsus alone is responsible) is a son of God, 
what advantage hast thou then over others?” We can see already in the Dialogue 
of Justin the approach of the later great controversy, whether Christ is Son of 
God xar&% yvouyy or xar& dow, that is, had a pre-existence: “ xa? y&p slo tTivEC, 
he says, a6 rot vusrépou yévoug éuodoyotvres avrav Xpiorov elvan, evdpwmov OF éé 
avipumwy vyevouevov aropavemevor, olg ov cuvrieua” (c. 48). 

‘ This Christology, which may be traced back to the Pauline, but which can 
hardly have its point of departure in Paul alone, is found also in the Epistle to 
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Christologies which are, strictly speaking, mutually exclusive— 
the man who has become a God, and the Divine being who 
has appeared in human form—yet came very near each other 
when the Spirit of God implanted in the man Jesus was con- 


the Hebrews and in the writings of John, including the Apocalypse, and is repre- 
sented by Barnabas, 1 and 2 Clem., Ignatius, Polycarp, the author of the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Authors of Preed. Petri, and the Altercatio Jasonis et Papisci, etc. The 
‘Classic formulation is in 2 Clem. 9. 5: Xpiordg 6 xUpiog 6 caus Has by ev rd 
mpirov mveia eyevero ckp— nai otitws yuo exdaecev. According to Barnabas 
(5- 3), the pre-existent Christ is ravrdg rot xoopou xvpioc; to him God said, ar 
xaraPoays xdojov, “Let us make man, etc.” He is (5. 6) the subject and goal of 
all Old Testament revelation. He is oby? wsdg dvbpmmrou 2AA: vide Tov bot, rurH 
O2 &v oapxt avepwhefs (12. 10); the flesh is merely the veil of the Godhead, 
without which man could not have endured the light (5. 10). According to 1 
‘Clement, Christ is ro cx#arpov Tig weAuyoodvys tov beot (16. 2), who, if he had 
wished, could have appeared on earth ¢v xéumm dawQovefac; he is exalted far above 
the angels (32), as he is the Son of God (rabjuara rot beov, 2. 1); he hath 
spoken through the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament (22. 1). It is not certain 
whether Clement understood Christ under the Adyog ueyaaocdvys rot beot (27. 4). 
According to 2 Clem., Christ and the Church are heavenly spiritual existences 
which have appeared in the last times. Gen. I. 27 refers to their creation (c. 143 
see my note on the passage: We learn from Origen that a very old Theologou- 
menon identified Jesus with the ideal of Adam, the Church with that of Eve. 
Similar ideas about Christ are found in Gnostic Jewish Christians); one must think 
about Christ as about God (I. 1). Ignatius writes (Eph. 7. 2): Eile, iurpdég éorey 
oupuinos TE nal mvevjarinds, YEvvyTos Kai ayevvyTos, ev ouput yevdjevoc bedc, év 
bavérw Coy aaybiv4, ual tx Mapiac nal éx beot, mpirov rabyros ual rére drabys 
*Iycots Xpicrds 6 xdptog yuav. As the human predicates stand here first, it might 
appear as though, according to Ignatius, the man Jesus became God (6 dedg Huddy, 
Cf. Eph. inscr.: 18. 2). In point of fact, he regards Jesus as Son of God only 
by his birth from the Spirit; but on the other hand, Jesus is ap’ évdg rarpds 
mpoeagav (Magn. 7. 2), is Aéyos beo¥ (Magn. 8. 2), and when Ignatius so often 
emphasises the truth of Jesus’ history against Docetism (Trall. 9. for example), we 
must assume that he shares the thesis with the Gnostics that Jesus is by nature a 
spiritual being. But it is well worthy of notice that Ignatius, as distinguished 
from Barnabas and Clement, really gives the central place to the historical Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Mary, and his work. The like is found 
only in Ireneus. The pre-existence of Christ is presupposed by Polycarp. (Ep. 7. 1); 
but, like Paul, he strongly emphasises a real exaltation of Christ (2. 1). The 
author of Przed. Petri calls Christ the aéyo¢ (Clem. Strom. I. 29, 182). As Ignatius 
calls him this also, as the same designation is found in the Gospel, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse of John (the latter a Christian adaptation of a Jewish writing), in the 
Act. Joh. (see Zahn, Acta Joh. p. 220), finally, as Celsus (II. 31) says quite generally, 
“The Christians maintain that the Son of God is at the same time his incarnate 
Word,” we plainly perceive that this designation for Christ was not first started 
by professional philosophers (see the Apologists, for example, Tatian, Orat. 5, and 
Melito Apolog. fragm. in the Chron. pasch. p. 483, ed. Dindorf: Xpird¢ dv beot 
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ceived as the pre-existent Son of God,’ and when, on the 
other hand, the title, Son of God, for that pneumatic being 
was derived only from the miraculous generation in the flesh; 
yet both these seem to have been the rule.” Yet, in spite 
of all transitional forms, the two Christologies may be clearly 
distinguished. Characteristic of the one is the development 
through which Jesus is first to become a Godlike Ruler, * 


adyog xpé aiwvwv). We do not find in the Johannine writings such a Logos spe- 
culation as in the Apologists, but the current expression is taken up in order to 
shew that it has its truth in the appearing of Jesus Christ. The ideas about the 
existence of a Divine Logos were very widely spread; they were driven out of 
philosophy into wide circles. The Author of the Alterc. Jas. et Papisci conceived 
the phrase in Gen. 1. 1, évépy%%, as equivalent to ev w& (ypirrdi) Jerome, Queest. 
hebr. in Gen. p. 3; see Tatian Orat. 5: beds Av év dpyy tiv O& apyyy Adyou Odvapaty 
mapeaypazev. Ignatius (Eph. 3) also called Christ 4 yyvauy rot marpoc (Eph. 17: 
4 yv@or rot $eov); that is a more fitting expression than Adyoc. The subordina- 
tion of Christ as a heavenly being to the Godhead is seldom or never carefully 
emphasised, though it frequently comes plainly into prominence. Yet the author 
of the second Epistle of Clement does not hesitate to place the pre-existent Christ 
and the pre-existent Church on one level, and to declare of both that God created 
them (c, 14). The formulee pavepotcda: Ev caupxi, or yiyvecbar c&ps, are characteristic 
of this Christology. It is worthy of special notice that the latter is found in all 
those New Testament writers who have put Christianity in contrast with the Old 
Testament religions, and proclaimed the conquest of that religion by the Christian, 
viz., Paul, John, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

1 Hermas, for example, does this (therefore Link; Christologie des Hermas, and 
Weizsiicker, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1886, p. 830, declare his Christology to be directly 
pneumatic): Christ is then identified with this Holy Spirit (see Acta Archel. 50), 
similarly Ignatius (ad Magn. 15): xexryyévor: ddrdéupirov mvetua, 66 eoriv “Iycotc 
Xpeoréc, This formed the transition to Gnostic conceptions on the one hand, to 
pneumatic Christology on the other, But in Hermas the real substantial thing in 
Jesus is the oapé. 

2 Passages may indeed be found in the earliest Gentile Christian literature in 
which Jesus is designated Son of God, independently of his human birth and 
before it (so in Barnabas, against Zahn), but they are not numerous. Ignatius very 
clearly deduces the predicate “Son” from the birth in the flesh. Zahn, Marcellus, 
p. 216 ff. 

3’ The distinct designation “‘$eorofyoic” is not found, though that may be an 
accident. Hermas has the thing itself quite distinctly, (see Epiph. c. Alog. H. 
51. 18: voulovres ard Maplac nai Setpo Xpiordv wirov xarsiobce ual tidy beot, xa? 
elva giv mpdrepov Wirdv kvdpwmov, nar mpoxoryy d2 elaypévas tiv Tov vod rod 
Jeot xpocyyop/av). The stages of the xpoxor} were undoubtedly the birth, baptism 
and resurrection. Even the adherents of the pneumatic Christology could not at 
first help recognising that Jesus, through his exaltation, got more than he originally 
possessed. Yet in their case this conception was bound to become rudimentary, 
and it really did so, 
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and connected therewith, the value put on the miraculous 
event at the baptism; of the other, a naive docetism.! For 
no one as yet thought of affirming two natures in Jesus: ? 
the Divine dignity appeared rather, either as a gift,* or the 
human nature (cép&) as a veil assumed for a time, or as 
the metamorphosis of the Spirit.* The formula that Jesus 


1 The settlement with Gnosticism prepared a still always uncertain end for this 
naive Docetism. Apart from Barn 5. 12, where it plainly appears, we have to 
collect laboriously the evidences of it which have not accidentally either perished 
or been concealed, In the communities of the second century there was frequently 
no offence taken at Gnostic docetism (see the Gospel of Peter, Clem. Alex., Adum- 
brat. in Joh. Ep. I. c. 1. [Zahn, Forsch. z. Gesch. des N. T.-lichen Kanons, III 
p- 87]; “‘ Fertur ergo in traditionibus, quoniam Johannes ipsum corpus, quod erat 
extrinsecus, tangens manum suam in profunda misisse et duritiam carnis nullo 
modo reluctatam esse, sed locum manui prebuisse discipuli.” Also Acta Joh. p. 
209, ed. Zahn). In spite of all his polemic against “déxyors”’ proper, one can still 
perceive a “moderate docetism” in Clem. Alex., to which indeed certain narratives 
in the Canonical Gospels could not but lead. The so-called Apocryphal literature 
(Apocryphal Gospels and Acts of Apostles), lying on the boundary between heretical 
and common Christianity, and preserved only in scanty fragments and extensive 
alterations, was, it appears, throughout favourable to Docetism. But the later 
recensions attest that it was read in wide circles. 

2 Even such a formulation as we find in Paul (¢.9., Rom. I. 3 f. xar&z cdpua— 
nur mvetjza) does not seem to have been often repeated (yet see 1 Clem. 32, 2). 
It is of value to Ignatius only, who has before his mind the full Gnostic contrast. 
But even to him we cannot ascribe any doctrine of two natures: for this requires 
as its presupposition, the perception that the divinity and humanity are equally 
essential and important for the personality of the Redeemer Christ. Such insight, 
however, presupposes a measure and a direction of reflection which the earliest 
period did not possess. The expression ‘‘dv0 otc/o: Xpicrot” first appears in a 
fragment of Melito, whose genuineness is not, however, generally recognised (see 
my Texte u. Unters. I. 1. 2. p. 257). Even the definite expression for Christ, ded¢ 
vy bot re “nal %vdpwroc, was fixed only in consequence of the Gnostic controversy. 

3 Hermas (Sim. V. 6. 7) describes the exaltation of Jesus thus: Wa zal 4 odpt 
ary, dovAcvouca TH TvevuT: auELTTWC, THA TOmov Tive nuracuyvacews, Kal [Ly 
doy Tov jeicbdv THs DovAEiuc aiTig AroAwAenévat. The point in question is a reward 
of grace which consists in a position of rank (see Sim. V. 6. 1). The same thing 
is manifest from the statements of the later Adoptians. (Cf. the teaching of Paul 
Samosata.) 

4 Barnabas, ¢.g., conceives it as a veil (5. 10: ef yxp uy HAdEV Ev ceepul, ovd 
ty mao of Bvdpwmror trabyouy Baémovres airov: bre Tov peAAovra [ey Elvan YAsov eL- 
Baémovres oun inxdoovow sig tke auTivas ai’rot avropbaauyou). The formulation 
of the Christian idea in Celsus is instructive (c. Cels. VI. 69): “Since God is great 
and not easily accessible to the view, he put his spirit in a body which is like 
our own, and sent it down in order that we might be instructed by it.” To this 
conception corresponds the formula: epyecbar (pavepotcba:) ev oapxi (Barnabas, 
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was a mere man (W/Adg &vbpwzos), was undoubtedly always 
and from the first regarded as offensive.’ But the converse 
formulz, which identified the person of Jesus in its essence 
with the Godhead itself, do not seem to have been rejected 
with the same decision.? Yet such formule may have been 


\ 
frequently; Polyc. Ep. 7. 1). But some kind of transformation must also have been 
thought of (see 2 Clem. 9. 5, and Celsus IV. 18:“ Either God, as these suppose, is 
really transformed into a mortal body...” Apoc. Sophon. ed Stern. 4 fragm. p. 10; 
“He has transformed himself into a man who comes to us to redeem us”). This 
conception might grow out of the formula o@p§ éyévero (Ignat. ad Eph. 7. 2 is of 
special importance here). One is almost throughout here satisfied with the odpé 
of Christ, that is the @Ay$e/a rig cupxds, against the Heretics (so Ignatius, who 
was already antignostic in his attitude). There is very seldom any mention of the 
humanity of Jesus. Barnabas (12), the author of the Didache (c. Io. 6. See my 
note on the passage), and Tatian questioned the Davidic Sonship of Jesus, which 
was strongly emphasised by Ignatius; nay, Barnabas even expressly rejects the 
designation “Son of Man” (12. 10; #¢ méAw "Iycotc, oy) vids dvopmmou BAAX 
Ui0g Tou beov, rimw O& ev cupxl pavepwhelc). A docetic thought, however, lies in 
the assertion that the spiritual being Christ only assumed human flesh, however, 
much the reality of the flesh may be emphasised. The passage 1 Clem. 49. 6, is 
quite unique: 7d aiua avrot tdwxev Uwip yudy "Iycots Xpictic... nai rHv odpwa 
bmip rig cupKds Huddy nal THv Wuxyv Umép Trav Puxa@y yudv. One would fain 
believe this an interpolation; the same idea is first found in Irenzus. (V. I. 1). 

1 Even Hermas does not speak of Jesus as &v4pwmog (see Link). This designa- 
tion was used by the representatives of the Adoptian Christology only after they 
had expressed their doctrine antithetically and developed it to a theory, and always 
with a certain reservation. The ‘‘%v§pwrog Xpiordg "Iycots” in 1 Tim. II. cars 
used in a special sense. The expression %v§pwxog for Christ appears twice in the 
Ignatian Epistles (the third passage Smyrn. 4. 2: atrot ue évduvapotyros tov reAefou 
avépwrou yevouévov, apart from the yevojévou, is critically suspicious, as well as 
the fourth, Eph. 7, 2; see above), in both passages, however, in connections which 
seem to modify the humanity; see Eph. 20. 1: olxovojufa ig Tov xasvov dyIpwmrov 
*Iycoty Xpiordv; Eph. 20. 2: rH vi avbpmrou nal vii bed. 


2 See above p. 185, note; p. 189, note. We have no sure evidence that the 
later so-called Modalism (Monarchianism) had representatives before the last third 
of the second century; yet the polemic of Justin, Dial. 128. seems to favour the 
idea, (the passage already presupposes controversies about the personal independence 
of the pre-existent pneumatic being of Christ beside God; but one need not 
necessarily think of such controversies within the communities; Jewish notions might 
be meant, and this, according to Apol. 1. 63, is the more probable). The judgment 
is therefore so difficult, because there were numerous formule in practical use which 
could be so understood, as if Christ was to be completely identified with the God- 
head itself (see Ignat. ad Eph. 7. 2, besides Melito in Otto. Corp. Apol. IX. p. 419, 
and Noétus in the Philos. IX. 10, p. 448). These formule may, in point of fact, 
have been so understood, here and there, by the rude and uncultivated. The 
strongest again is presented in writings whose authority was always doubtful: see 
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very rare, and even objects of suspicion, in the leading eccle- 
Siastical circles, at least until after the middle of the second 
century we can point to them only in documents which hardly 
found approbation in wide circles. The assumption of the 
existence of at least one heavenly and eternal spiritual being 
beside God was plainly demanded by the Old Testament 
writings, as they were understood; so that even those whose 
Christology did not require them to reflect on that heavenly 
being were forced to recognise it.' The pneumatic Christo- 


the Gospel of the Egyptians (Epiph. H. 62. 2), in which must have stood a state- 
ment somewhat to this effect: tov airév elva: maurépa, Tov airov elvar vidv, Tov 
avrov sly: &yiov mvetjua, and the Acta Joh. (ed. Zahn, p. 220 f., 240 f.: 6 
ayasos yudv bedg 6 sVomAayHvoc, 6 EAEYLWY, 6 yc, 6 uabupdc, 6 alavTos, 6 jedvos, 
6 sic, 6 &uerdBayroc, 6 EiAmpiv4c, 6 LdoAoc, 6 uy dpyiCdjevoc, 6 maays HULlv AEyo- 
peevys YH vooumevys mporyyopliac avwrepos nai bWyadrepoc yudv bedg "Iycotc). In the 
Act. Joh. are found also prayers with the address $e *Iycod Xpiord (pp. 242, 247). 
Even Marcion and in part the Montanists—both bear witness to old traditions—put 
no value on the distinction between God and Christ; cf. the Apoc. Sophon. A 
witness to a naive Modalism is found also in the Acta Pionii 9g: “Quem deum 
colis? Respondit: Christum. Polemon (judex): Quid ergo? iste alter est? [the 
co-defendant Christians had immediately before confessed God the Creator]. Respon- 
dit: Non; sed ipse quem et ipsi paullo ante confessi sunt; cf.c. 16. Yet a reasoned 
Modalism may perhaps be assumed here. See also the Martyr Acts; ¢.g., Acta 
Petri, Andree, Pauli et Dionysize 1 (Ruinart, p. 205): 4mueie of Xpiordv rov BacrAca 
exyouev, Ors aAybivoc bebo eoriv nai momyrye ovpavot nal yc nal baadooys. ‘‘Oportet 
me magis deo vivo et vero, regi seeculorum omnium Christo, sacrificium offerre.” 
Act. Nicephor. 3 (p. 285). I take no note of the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, 
out of which one can, of course, beautifully verify the strict Modalistic, and even the 
Adoptian Christology. But the Testamenta are not a primitive or Jewish Christian 
writing which Gentile Christians have revised, but a Jewish writing christianised 
at the end of the second century by a Catholic of Modalistic views. But he has 
given us a very imperfect work, the Christology of which exhibits many contradic- 
tions. It is instructive to find Modalism in the theology of the Simonians, which 
was partly formed according to Christian ideas; see Irenzeus I. 23, 1: “hic igitur 
a multis quasi deus glorificatus est, et docuit semetipsum esse qui inter Judzeos 
quidem quasi filius apparuerit, in Samaria autem quasi pater descenderit in reliquis 
vero gentibus quasi Spiritus Sanctus adventaverit. 


\ That is a very important fact which clearly follows from the Shepherd, 
Even the later school of the Adoptians in Rome, and the later Adoptians in 
general, were forced to assume a divine hypostasis beside the Godhead, which of 
course sensibly threatened their Christology. The adherents of the pneumatic 
Christology partly made a definite distinction between the pre-existent Christ and 
the Holy Spirit (see, ¢.g., 1 Clem. 22. 1), and partly made use of formule from 
which one could infer an identity of the two. The conceptions about the Holy 
Spirit were still quite fluctuating: whether he is a power of God, or personal; 
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logy accordingly meets us wherever there is an earnest occu- 
pation with the Old Testament, and wherever faith in Christ 


ce God occupies the foreground, there- 


as the perfect revealer of God occupies the foreground, 

fore not in Hermas, but certainly in Barnabas, Clement, etc. 
The future belonged to this Christology because the current 
exposition of the Old Testament seemed directly to require 
it, because it alone permitted the close connection between 
creation and redemption, because it furnished the proof that 
the world and religion rest upon the same Divine basis, 
because it was represented in the most valuable writings of 
the early period of Christianity, and finally, because it had 
room for the speculations about the Logos. On the other 
hand, no direct and natural relation to the world and to 
universal history could be given to the Adoptian Christology, 
which was originally determined eschatologically. If such a 
relation, however, were added to it, there resulted formule 
such as that of two Sons of God, one natural and eternal, 
and one adopted, which corresponded neither to the letter of 
the Holy Scriptures, nor to the Christian preaching. More- 
over, the revelations of God in the Old Testament made by 
Theophanies must have seemed, because of this their form, 
much more exalted than the revelations made through a 
man raised to power and glory, which Jesus constantly seemed 


whether he is identical with the pre-existent Christ, or is to be distinguished from 
him; whether he is the servant of Christ (Tatian Orat. 13); whether he is only a 
gift of God to believers, or the eternal Son of God, was quite uncertain. Hermas 
assumed the latter, and even Origen (de princip. pref. c. 4) acknowledges that it 
is not yet decided whether or not the Holy Spirit is likewise to be regarded as 
God’s Son. The baptismal formula prevented the identification of the Holy Spirit 
with the pre-existent Christ, which so readily suggested itself. But so far as 
Christ was regarded as a wve%ua, his further demarcation from the angel powers 
was quite uncertain, as the Shepherd of Hermas proves (though see 1 Clem. 36). 
For even Justin, in a passage, no doubt, in which his sole purpose was to shew 
that the Christians were not #eo, could venture to thrust in between God, the 
Son and the Spirit, the good angels as beings who were worshipped and adored 
by the Christians (Apol 1. 6 [if the text be genuine and not an interpolation]; 
see also the Suppl. of Athanagoras). Justin, and certainly most of those who 
accepted a pre-existence of Christ, conceived of it as a real pre-existence. Justin 
was quite well acquainted with the controversy about the independent quality of 
the power which proceeded from God, To him it is not merely, “ Sensus, motus, 
affectus dei,” but a “ personalis substantia” (Dial. 128). 
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to be in the Adoptian Christology. Nay, even the mysterious 
personality of Melchisedec, without father or mother, might 
appear more impressive than the Chosen Servant, Jesus, who 
was born of Mary, to a mode of thought which, in order to 
make no mistake, desired to verify the Divine by outer marks. 
The Adoptian Christology, that is the Christology which is 
most in keeping with the self-witness of Jesus (the Son as the 
chosen Servant of God), is here shewn to be unable to assure 
to the Gentile Christians those conceptions of Christianity which 
they regarded as of highest value. It proved itself insufficient 
when confronted by any reflection on the relation of religion 
to the cosmos, to humanity, and to its history. It might, 
perhaps, still have seemed doubtful about the middle of the 
second century as to which of the two opposing formule, 
“Jesus is a man exalted to a Godlike dignity” and “Jesus is . 
a divine spiritual being incarnate”, would succeed in the Church. 
But one only needs to read the pieces of writing which re- 
present the latter thesis, and to compare them, say, with the 
Shepherd of Hermas, in order to see to which view the future 
must belong. In saying this, however, we are anticipating; 
for the Christological reflections were not yet vigorous enough 
to overcome enthusiasm and the expectation of the speedy 
end of all things; and the mighty practical tendency of the 
new religion to a holy life did not allow any theory to be- 
come the central object of attention. But, still, it is necessary 
to refer here to the controversies which broke out at a later 
period; for the ‘pneumatic Christology forms an essential ar- 
ticle which cannot be dispensed with, in the expositions of 
Barnabas, Clement and Ignatius; and Justin shews that he 
cannot conceive of a Christianity without the belief in a real 
pre-existence of Christ. On the other hand, the liturgical for- 
mule, the prayers, etc., which have been preserved, scarcely 
ever take notice of the pre-existence of Christ; they either 
- comprise statements which are borrowed from the Adoptian 
Christology, or they testify in an unreflective way to the 
Dominion and Deity of Christ. 

5. The ideas of Christ’s work which were influential in the 
communities—Christ as Teacher: creation of knowledge, set- 


t 
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ting up of the new law; Christ as Saviour: creation of life, 
overcoming of the demons, forgiveness of sins committed in the 
time of error,—were by some, in conformity with Apostolic 
tradition and following the Pauline Epistles, positively con- 
nected with the death and resurrection of Christ, while others _ 
maintained them without any connection with these events. 
But one nowhere finds independent thorough reflections on 
the connection of Christ’s saving work with the facts pro- 
claimed in the preaching, above all, with the death on the cross 
and the resurrection as presented by Paul. The reason of 
this undoubtedly is that in the conception of the work of 
salvation, the procuring of forgiveness fell into the background, 
as this could only be connected by means of the notion of 
sacrifice, with a definite act of Jesus, viz., with the surrender 
of his life. Consequently, the facts of the destiny of Jesus 
combined in the preaching formed only for the religious. 
fancy, not for reflection, the basis of the conception of the 
work of Christ, and were therefore by many writers, Hermas, 
for example, taken no notice of. Yet the idea of suffering 
freely accepted, of the cross and of the blood of Christ, oper- 
ated in wide circles as a holy mystery in which the deepest 
wisdom and power of the Gospel must somehow lie con- 
cealed.* The peculiarity and uniqueness of the work of the 
historical Christ seemed, however, to be prejudiced by the 
assumption that Christ, essentially as the same person, was 
already in the Old Testament the Revealer of God. All 
emphasis must therefore fall on this—without a technical re- 
flection which cannot be proved—that the Divine revelation 
has now, through the historical Christ, become accessible and 
intelligible to all, and that the life which was promised will 
shortly be made manifest. * 


1 See the remarkable narrative about the cross in the fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter, and in Justin, Apol. I. 55. 


* We must, above all things, be on our guard here against attributing dogmas 
to the churches that is to say, to the writers of this period. The difference in 
the answers to the question, How far and by what means Jesus procured salvation ? 
was very great, and the majority undoubtedly never at all raised the question, 
being satisfied with recognising Jesus as the revealer of God’s saving will (Didache, 
10. 2: evxaupirrotuey cot, mérep kyse, rep Tot aylov dvouarés cov, ov narern4- 


‘ 
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As to the facts of the history of Jesus, the real and the 


supposed, the circumstance that they formed the ever repeat- 
ed proclamation about Christ gave them an extraordinary 


significance. In addition to the birth from the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin, the death, the resurrection, the’ exaltation to 
the right hand of God, and the coming again, there now ap- 
peared more definitely the ascension to heaven, and also, though 
more uncertainly, the descent into the kingdom of the dead. 
The belief that Jesus ascended into heaven forty days after 
the resurrection, gradually made way against the older con- 
ception, according to which resurrection and ascension really 
coincided, and against other ideas which maintained a long- 


yvaous ey Talo nupdlas yudv ual uUmep TIS yvwrEews ual micrEews a AJavuciuc, Fe 
eyvapiorus yuty oie [yoo rod mraidos cov), without reflecting on the fact that this _ 
saving will was already revealed in the Old Testament. There is nowhere any 
“mention of saving work of Christ in the whole Didache—nay, even the Kerygma 
about him is not taken notice of. The extensive writing of Hermas shews that 
this is not an accident. There is absolutely no mention here of the birth, death, 
resurrection, etc., of Jesus, although the author in Sim. V. had an occasion for 
mentioning them. He describes the work of Jesus as (1) preserving the people 
whom God had chosen, (2) purifying the people from sin, (3) pointing out the 
path of life and promulgating the Divine law (cc. 5. 6). This work however, 
seems to have been performed by the whole life and activity of Jesus; even to 
the purifyng of sin the author has only added the words; (xa? airog rg apauptiac 
autay exubdpice) mMoAAke nomidaus nul moAAods udmove yvrayxws (Sim. V. 6. 2). 
But we must further note that Hermas held the proper and obligatory work of 
Jesus to be only the preservation of the chosen people (from demons in the last 
days, and at the end), while in the other two articles he saw a performance in 
excess of his duty, and wished undoubtedly to declare therewith, that the purifyir g 
from sin and the giving of the law are not, strictly speaking, integral parts of the 
Divine plan of salvation, but are due to the special goodness of Jesus (this idea 
is explained by Moralism). Now, as Hermas and others saw the saving activity 
of Jesus in his whole labours, others saw salvation given and assured in the 
moment of Jesus’ entrance into the world, and in his personality as a spiritual being 
become flesh. This mystic conception, which attained such wide-spread recognition 
later on, has a representative in Ignatius, if one can at all attribute clearly con- 
ceived doctrines to this emotional confessor. That something can be declared of 
Jesus, xar% wve¥ua and xar&% cdépxa—this is the mystery on which the significance 
of Jesus seems to Ignatius essentially to rest, but how far is not made clear. But 
the rdé4oc¢ (aia, oravpdc) and avacrdéoic of Jesus are to the same writer of great 
significance, and by formiug paradoxical formulz of worship, and turning to 
account reminiscences of Apostolic sayings, he seems to wish to base the whole 
salvation brought by Christ on his suffering and resurrection (see Lightfoot on 
Eph. inscr. Vol. II. p. 25). In this connection also, he here and there regards all 
articles of the Kerygma as of fundamental significance. At all events, we have in 
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er period between the two events. That probably is the 
result of a reflection which sought to distinguish the first 
from the later manifestations of the exalted Christ, and it is of 
the utmost importance as the beginning of a demarcation of 
the times. It is also very probable that the acceptance of an 
actual ascensus in celum, not a mere assumptio, was favourable 
to the idea of an actual descent of Christ de cvlo, therefore 
to the pneumatic Christology and vice versa. But there is 
also closely connected with the ascensus in celum, the notion 
of a descensus ad inferna, which commended itself on the ground 
of Old Testament prediction. In the first century, however, 
it still remained uncertain, lying on the borders of those pro- 


the Ignatian Epistles the first attempt in the post-Apostolic literature to connect 
all the theses of the Kezygma about Jesus as closely as possible with the benefits 
which he brought. But only the will of the writer is plain here, all else is 
confused, and what is mainly felt is that the attempt to conceive the blessings of 
salvation as the fruit of the sufferings and resurrection, has deprived them of their 
| definiteness and clearness. In proof we may adduce the following: If we leave 
out of account the passages in which Ignatius speaks of the necessity of repentance 
for the Heretics, or the Heathen, and the possibility that their sins may be 
forgiven (Philad. 3. 2: 8. 1; Smyrn. 4. I: 5. 3; Eph. 10. 1), there remains only 
one passage in which the forgiveness of sin is mentioned, and that only contains 
a traditional formula (Smyrn. 7. 1: cdp& "Iycot Xpiorot, 4 Umip ray ducpridiv 
4ye@v wabotca). The same writer, who is constantly speaking of the rdé$og and 
avagréors of Christ, has nothing to say to the communities to which he writes, 
about the forgiveness of sin. Even the concept “sin,” apart from the passages 
just quoted, appears only once, viz., Eph 14. 2: otdeig wloriv exruyyEearaduevos 
aaprévet, Ignatius has only once spoken to a community about repentance 
(Smyrn. g. 1). It is characteristic that the summons to repentance runs exactly as 
in Hermas and 2 Clem., the conclusion only being peculiarly Ignatian. It is 
different with Barnabas, Clement and Polycarp. They (see 1 Clem. 7. 4: 12. 7: 
21. 6: 49. 6: Barn. 5. 1 ff.) place the forgiveness of sin procured by Jesus in the 
foreground, connect it most definitely with the death of Christ, and in some 
passages seem to have a conception of that connection, which reminds us of Paul. 
But this just shews that they are dependent here on Paul (or on Ist Peter), and 
on a closer examination we perceive that they very imperfectly understand Paul, 
and have no independent insight into the series of ideas which they reproduce. 
That is specially plain in Clement. For, in the first place, he everywhere passes 
over the resurrection (he mentions it only twice, once as a guarantee of our own 
resurrection, along with the Phoenix and other guarantees, 24. 1; and then as a 
means whereby the Apostles were convinced that the kingdom of God will come, 
42. 3). In the second place, he in one passage declares that the ydpig weravoles 
was communicated to the world through the shedding of Christ’s blood (7. 4). 
But this transformation of the &Peorg duapri@y into xdpig peeravoiac plainly shews 
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ductions of religious fancy which were not able at once to 
acquire a right of citizenship in the communities. ! 

One can plainly see that the articles contained in the Kerygma 
were guarded and defended in their reality (xar’ &aydelav) by 
the professional teachers of the Church, against sweeping at- 


that Clement had merely taken over from tradition the special estimate of the 
death of Christ as procuring salvation; for it is meaningless to deduce the yépis 
weravoiws from the blood of Christ. Barnabas testifies more plainly that Christ 
behoved to offer the vessel of his spirit as a sacrifice for our sins (4. 3: Go 2) 
nay, the chief aim of his letter is to harmonise the correct understanding of the 
cross, the blood, and death of Christ in connection with baptism, the forgiveness 
of sin, and sanctification (application of the idea of sacrifice). He also unites the 
death and resurrection of Jesus (5. 6: wiréc 02 Wa narapyyon rév bdvarov nai THY ex 
vexpiv avdoracw delty, ore ev caupul 2der airov Pavepwbivar, vméeuevev, Wa nal rote 
Warpkow rHy exayyEeadlay amodh ual avrdg exuTa rov Awdy Tov xowwov érorudl wv, 
exidslin, THS Ys By, Ure THY OvdoTacw a’TOG Tououg upset): but the significance of 
the death of Christ is for him, at bottom, the fact that it is the fulfilment of 
prophecy. But the prophecy is related, above all, to the significance of the tree, 
and so Barnabas on one occasion says with admirable clearness (5, 13); @urdg d& 
noéaycey oUrw mabety: 2dec yep Wa em? EdAov waby. The notion which Barnabas 
entertains of the «ép& of Christ suggests the supposition that he could have given 
up all reference to the death of Christ, if it had not been transmitted as a fact 
and predicted in the Old Testament. Justin shews still less certainty. To him 
also, as to Ignatius, the cross (the death) of Christ is a great—nay, the greatest 
mystery, and he sees all things possible in it (see Apol. 1. 35, 55). He knows, 
further, as a man acquainted with the Old Testament, how to borrow from it very 
many points of view for the significance of Christ’s death, (Christ the sacrifice, 
the Paschal lamb; the death of Christ the means of redeeming men; death as the 
enduring of the curse for us; death as the victory over the devil; see Dial. 44, 
90, 91, I11, 134). But in the discussions which set forth in a more intelligible 
way the significance of Christ, definite facts from the history have no place at all, 
and Justin nowhere gives any indication of seeing in the death of Christ more 
than the mystery of the Old Testament, and the confirmation of its trustworthiness. 
On the other hand, it cannot be mistaken that the idea of an individual righteous 
man being able effectively to sacrifice himself for the whole, in order through his 
voluntary death to deliver them from evil, was not unknown to antiquity. Origen 
(c. Celsum 1. 31) has expressed himself on this point in a very instructive way. 
The purity and voluntariness of him who sacrifices himself are here the main 
things. Finally, we must be on our guard against supposing that the expressions 
curypla, &moavrpwois and the like, were as a rule related to the deliverance from 
sin. In the superscription of the Epistle from Lyons, for example, (Euseb. H E, 
V. 1. 3: of airiy ris admoautpicems Huiv mlotiw nal EdAmidu Exovres) the future 
redemption is manifestly to be understood by a@mroavrpwais. 
1 On the Ascension, see my edition of the Apost. Fathers I. 2, p. 138. Paul 


knows nothing of an Ascension, nor is it mentioned by Clement, Ignatius, Hermas, 
or Polycarp. In no case did it belong to the earliest preaching, Resurrection and 
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tempts at explaining them away, or open attacks on them. ' 
But they did not yet possess the value of dogmas, for they 
were neither put in an indissoluble union with the idea of 
salvation, nor were they stereotyped in their extent, nor were 
fixed limits set to the imagination in the concrete delineation 
and conception of them. ’ 


§ 7. The Worship, the Sacred Ordinances, and the 
Organisation of the Churches. 


It is necessary to examine the original forms of the worship 
and constitution, because of the importance which they acquired 
in the following period even for the development of doctrine. 

1. In accordance with the purely spiritual idea of God, it 
was a fixed principle that only a spiritual worship is well 


sitting at the right hand of God are frequently united in the formule (Eph. I. 20: 
Acts. II. 32 ff.) According to Luke XXIV. 51, and Barn. 15. 9, the ascension 
into heaven took place on the day of the resurrection (probably also according to 
Joh. XX. 17; see also the fragment of the Gosp. of Peter), and is hardly to be 
thought of as happening but once. (Joh. III. 13 : VI. 62; see also Rom. X. 6 f.; 
Eph. IV. 9 f.; 1 Pet. Ill. 19 f.; very instructive for the origin of the notion). 
According to the Valentinians and Ophites, Christ ascended into heaven 18 months 
after the resurrection (Iren. I. 3. 2 : 30. 14); according to the Ascension of Isaiah, 
545 days (ed. Dillmann, pp. 43, 57 etc.); according to Pistis Sophia 11 years after 
the’ resurrection. The statement that the Ascension took place 4o days after the 
resurrection is first found in the Acts of the Apostles. The position of the aveayudsy 
év do€y, in the fragment of an old Hymn, t Tim. ID]. 16, is worthy of note, in 
so far as it follows the B4y ayyéAois, Exypdxdy ev Elveciv, emiorevdy ev xécuw. 
Justin speaks very frequently of the Ascension into heaven (see also Aristides). 
It is to him a necessary part of the preaching about Christ. On the descent into 
hell, see the collection of passages in my edition of the Apost. Fathers, III. p. 232. 
It is important to note that it is found already in the Gospel of Peter (éx4putac 
Tois Kotuewuévors; va‘), and that even Marcion recognised it (in Iren. I. 27. 3), as 
well as the Presbyter of Irenwus (IV. 27. 2), and Ignatius (ad Magn. 9. 3); see also 
Celsus in Orig. Il. 43. The witnesses to it are very numerous; see Huidekoper, 
“The belief of the first three centuries concerning Christ’s mission to the under- 
world.” New York, 1876. 


1 See the Pastoral Epistles, and the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp. 
2 The “facts” of the history of Jesus were handed down to the following period 
as mysteries predicted in the Old Testament, but the idea of sacrifice was specially 
attached to the death of Christ, certainly without any closer definition. It is very 
noteworthy that in the Romish baptismal confession, the Davidic Sonship of Jesus, 
the baptism, the descent into the under-world, and the setting up of a glorious 
Kingdom on the eartb, are not mentioned. These articles do not appear even in 
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pleasing to Him, and that all ceremonies are abolished, we 6 
KaIveGg vomosg TO xuplou yudv “Iyood XpicTod wy avbpwmomoyrov Eyy 
Tyv mposPopdy.* But as the Old Testament and the Apostolic 
tradition made it equally certain that the worship of God is 
a sacrifice, the Christian worship of God was set forth under 
the aspect of the spiritual sacrifice. In the most general sense 
it was conceived as the offering of the heart and of obedience, 
as well as the consecration of the whole personality, body and 
soul (Rom. XIII. 1) to God.* Here, with a change of the 
figure, the individual Christian and the whole community were 
described as a temple of God.* In a more special sense, 
prayer as thanksgiving and intercession * was regarded as the 
sacrifice which was to be accompanied, without constraint 
or ceremony, by fasts and acts of compassionate love.* Finally, 


the parallel confessions which began to be formed. The hesitancy that yet prevailed 
here with regard to details is manifest from the fact, for example, that instead of 
the formula “Jesus was born of (é«) Mary,” is found the other, “He was born 
through (és%) Mary,” (see Justin, Apol. I. 22, 31-33, 54, 63; Dial. 23, 43, 45, 48, 
54, 57, 63, 66, 75, 85, 87, 100, 105, 120, 127). Iren. (I. 7. 2) and Tertull. (de 
carne 20) first contested the d¢e against the Valentinians. 

1 This was strongly emphasised; see my remarks on Barn. 2. 3. The Jewish 
cultus is often brought very close to the heathen by Gentile Christian writers. 
Pred. Petri (Clem. Strom. VI. 5. 41): xasvéis rov Gedv Ose Tot Xpicrod ceRdueda. 
The statement in Joh. IV. 24: mveduau 6 beds, nai rovs mpocxuvotvras wiroy ev 
mvevjeats nai aayseia det mpocxuvelv, was for long the guiding principle for the 
Christian worship of God. 

2 Ps. LI. 19 is thus opposed to the ceremonial system (Barn. 2. 10). Polycarp 
consumed by fire is (Mart. 14. 1) compared to a xpsds emloylos Ex ey dAou mrotviou 
els mpochopav, dAonavrmpa dexrov TH be Hrosaceévoy. 

3 See Barn. 6. 15: 16. 7-9; Tatian Orat. 15; Ignat. ad Eph. 9. 15; Herm. 
Mand. V. etc. The designation of Christians as priests is not often found. 

4 Justin, Apol. 1. 9: Dial. 117: “Ore pv ody nal evyas nal evyapiorios, umd 
tay aklov yivdpevat, TeAia jedver nal evdperror eior TH bet Ovoias, nai ards dye; 
see also still the later Fathers; Clem. Strom, VII. 6. 31: yes OV etyis TipGyev 
rov bedv, wal radryy THv buclay aploryy, Kul AyiwTaryy (LeTe Oinaiocdvys avamE(LTO(LEY 
7H dinain Ady; Iren. II. 18. 3. Ptolem. ad Floram. 3: rpocgopis rporpepesv mpo- 
cérakey qulv 6 cwrhp, AAR oy? Tks OF aAdywv Cawv ¥ TodTwY THY bomiandroy 
GAAw Ot Mvevpeatindy alvav ual dokdy nal evyapiorias nal die THs Eig TOLS MAYTIOV 
nowvwvias “Kel Eevmoas. 

8 The Jewish regulations about fastings, together with the Jewish system of 
sacrifice were rejected; but on the other hand, in virtue of words of the Lord, 
fasts were looked upon as a necessary accompaniment of prayer, and definite 
arrangements were already made for them (see Barn. 3; Didache 8; Herm. Sim, 
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prayers offered by the worshipper in the public worship of 
the community, and the gifts brought by them, out of which 
were taken the elements for the Lord’s supper, and which were 
used partly in the common meal, and partly in support of 
the poor, were regarded as sacrifice in the most special sense 
(rpooQopa, dépx).! For the following period, however, it became 
of the utmost importance, (1) that the idea of sacrifice ruled 
the whole worship, (2) that it appeared in a special manner 
in the celebration of the Lord’s supper, and consequently 
invested that ordinance with a new meaning, (3) that the sup- 
port of the poor, alms, especially such alms as had been gained 
by prayer and fasting, was placed under the category of sacri- 
fice (Heb. XIII. 16); for this furnished the occasion for giving 
the widest application to the idea of sacrifice, and thereby 
substituting for the original Semitic Old Testament idea of 
sacrifice with its spiritual interpretation, the Greek idea with 
its interpretation.” It may, however, be maintained that the 


V. 1. ff. The fast is to have a special value from the fact that whatever one 
saved by means of it, is to be given to the poor (see Hermas and Aristides, Apol. 
15; “And if any one among the Christians is poor and in want, and they have 
not overmuch of the means of life, they fast two or three days, in order that they 
may provide those in need with the food they require”). The statement of James 
I. 27: Opyousia wabupe nal dulavrog mape rH 060 nal marpl ary eotiv, emioner- 
Trecho ophévous nal yypus ev TH BAnLEer adTMv, was again and again inculcated in 
_ diverse phraseology (Polycarp. Ep, 4, called the Widows $ucsaory prov of the commun- 
ity). Where moralistic views preponderated, as in Hermas and 2 Clement, good works 
were already valued in detail; prayers, fasts, alms appeared separately, and there 
was already introduced, especially under the influence of the so-called deutero- 
canonical writings of the Old Testament, the idea of a special meritoriousness of 
certain performances in fasts and alms (see 2 Clem. 16. 4). StilJ, the idea of the 
Christian moral life as a whole occupied the foreground (see Didache, cc. 1-5), 
and the exhortations to love God and one’s neighbour, which, as exhortations to 
a moral life, were brought forward in every conceivable relation, supplemented 
the general summons to renounce the world, just as the official diaconate of the 
churches originating in the cultus prevented the decomposition of them into a’ 
society of ascetics. 

1 For details, see below in the case of the Lord’s Supper. It is specially 
important that even charity, through its union with the cultus, appeared as sacri- 
ficial worship (see ¢.g., Polyc. Ep. 4. 3). 

2 The idea of sacrifice adopted by the Gentile Christian communities was that 
which was expressed in individual prophetic sayings and in the Psalms, a spiritu- 
alising of the Semitic Jewish sacrificial ritual, which, however, had not altogether 
lost its original features. The entrance of Greek ideas of sacrifice cannot be 
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“changes imposed on the Christian religion by Catholicism, are 
at no point so obvious and far-reaching, as in that of sacri- 
fice, and especially in the solemn ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper, which was placed in such close connection with the 
idea of sacrifice. 

2. When in the “Teaching of the Apostles,’ which may 
be regarded here as a classic document, the discipline of life 
in accordance with the words of the Lord, Baptism, the order 
of fasting and prayer, especially the regular use of the Lord’s 
prayer, and the Eucharist are reckoned the articles on which 
the Christian community rests, and when the common Sunday 
offering of a sacrifice made pure by a brotherly disposition, 
and the mutual exercise of discipline are represented as deci- 
sive for the stability’ of the individual community,’ we per- 
ceive that the general idea of a pure spiritual worship of God 
has nevertheless been realised in definite institutions, and that, | 
above all, it has included the traditional sacred ordinances, 
and adjusted itself to them as far as that was possible.* This 
could only take effect under the idea of the symbolical, and 
therefore this idea was most firmly attached to these ordinan- 
ces. But the symbolical of that time is not to be considered 
as the opposite of the objectively real, but as the mysterious, 
the God produced (yusrypiov), as contrasted with the natural, 
the profanely clear. As to Baptism, which was administered 
in the name of the Father, Son and Spirit, though Cyprian, 
Ep. 73. 16-18, felt compelled to oppose the custom of baptising 
in the name of Jesus, we noted above (Chap. III. p. 161 f.) 
that it was regarded as the bath of regeneration, and as renewal 
of life, inasmuch as it was assumed that by it the sins of the 
past state of blindness were blotted out.* But as faith was 


traced before Justin. Neither was there as yet any reflection as to the connection 
of the sacrifice of the Church with the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. 


1 See my Texte und Unters. z. Gesch. d. Altchristl. Lit .I. 1. 2, p. 88 ff., p. 137 ff. 
2 There neither was a “doctrine” of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, nor was 


there any inner connection presupposed between these holy actions. They were 
here and there placed together as actions by the Lord. 


3 Melito, Fragm, XII. (Otto. Corp. Apol. IX. p. 418). Ado cuverry rz ddeory 
adaprydrav mapexdueva, wabos ue Xpiordy nal Bdrricpc. 
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looked upon as the necessary condition,’ and as on the other 
hand, the forgiveness of the sins of the past was in itself 
deemed worthy of God,* the asserted specific result of baptism 
remained still very uncertain, and the hard tasks which it 
imposed, might seem more important than the merely retrospec- 
tive gifts which it proffered.* Under such circumstances the 
rite could not fail to lead believers about to be baptized to 
attribute value here to the mysterious as such.* But that 
always creates a state of things which not only facilitates, but 
positively prepares for the introduction of new and strange 
ideas. For neither fancy nor reflection can long continue in 
the vacuum of mystery. The names cQpayis and Qaticuds, which 
at that period came into fashion for baptism, are instructive, 
inasmuch as neither of them is a direct designation of the 
presupposed effect of baptism, the forgiveness of sin, and as, 
besides, both of them evince a Hellenic conception. Baptism 


1 There is no sure trace of infant baptism in this epoch; personal faith is a 
necessary condition (see Hermas, Vis. III. 7. 3; Justin, Apol. 1. 61). “Prius est 
preedicare posterius tinguere” (Tertull. “de bapt.” 14). 


2 On the basis of repentance. See Praed. Petri in Clem. Strom. VI. 5. 43, 48. 


3 See especially the second Epistle of Clement; Tertull. “de bapt.” 15: “Felix 
aqua que semel abluit, quee ludibrio pecatoribus non est.” 


4 The sinking and rising in baptism, and the immersion, were regarded as 
significant but not indispensable symbols (see Didache. 7). The most important 
passages for baptism are Didache 7: Barn. 6. I1: II. I. 11 (the connection in 
which the cross of Christ is here placed to the water is important; the tertium 
comp. is that forgiveness of sin is the result of both); Herm. Vis. III. 3, Sim. IX. 
16, Mand. IV. 3 (érépa perdvore ovx torw ei uy Exeivy, Ore eis VOwp xareRyev nat 
EAgBouwev kheciw duapti@y yudv raiv rporépav); 2 Clem. 6.9: 7. 6: 8.6. Peculiar 
is Ignat. ad. Polyc. 6, 2: +6 Béwricua budv weverw wo Grau. Specially important 
is Justin, Apol I. 61. 65. To this also belong many passages from Tertullian’s 
treatise “de bapt.”; a Gnostic baptismal hymn in the third pseudo-Solomonic ode 
in the Pistis Sophia, p. 131, ed. Schwartze; Marcion’s baptismal formula in 
Treneus I. 21. 3. It clearly follows from the seventh chapter of the Didache 
that its author held that the pronouncing of the sacred names over the baptised 
and over the water was essential, but that immersion was not; see the thorough 
examination of this passage by Schaff. “The oldest church manual called the 
teaching of the twelve Apostles” pp. 29-57. The controversy about the nature 
of John’s baptism in its relation to Christian baptism is very old in Christendom; 
see also Tertull. “de bapt.” 10, Tertullian sees in John’s baptism only a baptism 
to repentance, not to forgiveness. 
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in being called the seal,’ is regarded as the guarantee of a 
blessing, not as the blessing itself, at least the relation to it 
remains obscure; in being called enlightenment, * it is placed 
directly under an aspect that is foreign to it. It would be 
different if we had to think of Qwricuds as a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which is given to the baptised as real principle of a 
new life and miraculous powers. But the idea of a necessary 
union of baptism with a miraculous communication of the 
Spirit seems to have been lost very early, or to have become 
uncertain, the actual state of things being no longer favourable 


1 In Hermas and 2 Clement. The expression probably arose from the language 
of the mysteries: see Appuleius, “de Magia,” 55: “Sacrorum pleraque initia in 
Grecia participavi. Eorum quedam signa et monumenta tradita mihi a sacerdo- 
tibus sedulo conservo.” Ever since the Gentile Christians conceived baptism (and 
the Lord’s Supper) according to the mysteries, they were of course always surprised 
by the parallel with the mysteries themselves. That begins with Justin. Tertullian, 
“de bapt.” 5, says: “Sed enim nationes extranez, ab omni intellectu spiritalium 
potestatum eadem efficacia idolis suis subministrant. Sed viduis aquis sibi menti- 
untur. Nam et sacris quibusdam per lavacrum initiantur, Isidis alicujus aut Mithree; 
ipsos etiam deos suos lavationibus efferunt. Ceterum villas, domos, templa 
totasque urbes aspergine circumlate aquze expiant passim. Certe ludis Apollinari- 
bus et Eleusiniis tinguuntur, idque se in regenerationem et impunitatem periuriorum 
suorum agere presumunt. Item penes veteres, quisquis se homicidio infecerat, 
purgatrices aquas explorabat.” De praescr., 40: “Diabolus ipsas quoque res 
sacramentorum divinorum idolorum mysteriis zmulatur. Tingit et ipse quosdam, 
utique credentes et fideles suos; expositionem delictoram de lavacro repromittit, 
et si adhuc memini, Mithras signat illic in frontibus milites suos, celebrat et panis 
oblationem et imaginem resurrectionis inducit.... summum pontificem in unius 
nuptiis statuit, habet et virgines, habet et continentes.” The ancient notion that 
matter has a mysterious influence on spirit came very early into vogue in connec- 
tion with baptism. We see that from Tertullian’s treatise on baptism and his 
speculations about the power of the water (c. 1 ff.). The water must, of course 
have been first consecrated for this purpose (that is, the demons must be 
driven out of it), But then it is holy water with which the Holy Spirit is 
united, and which is able really to cleanse the soul. See Hatch, “The 
influence of Greek ideas, etc.,” p. 19. The consecration of the water is 
certainly very old: though we have no definite witnesses from the earliest 
period. Even for the exorcism of the baptised before baptism I know of no 
earlier witness than the Sentent. LXXXVII. episcoporum (Hartel. Opp. Cypr. I. 
p- 450, No. 37: “primo per manus impositionem in exorcismo, secundo per 
baptismi regenerationem”’). 


2 Justin is the first who does so (I. 61). The word comes from the Greek 
mysteries. On Justin’s theory of baptism, see also I. 62, and Von Engelhardt, 
“Christenthum Justin’s,” p. 102 f. 
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to it;! at any rate, it does not explain the designation of 


baptism as Qwriopes. 

As regards the Lord’s Supper, the most important point is 
that its celebration became more and more the central point, 
not only for the worship of the Church, but for its very life 
as a Church. The form of this celebration, the common meal, 
made it appear to be a fitting expression of the brotherly 
unity of the community (on the public confession before the 
meal, see Didache, 14, and my notes on the passage). The 
prayers which it included presented themselves as vehicles 
for bringing before God, in thanksgiving and intercession, every 
thing that affected the community; and the presentation of 
the elements for the holy ordinance was naturally extended 
to the offering of gifts for the poor brethren, who in this way 
received them from the hand of God himself. In all these 
respects, however, the holy ordinance appeared as a sacrifice 
of the community, and indeed, as it was also named syepioria, 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving.” As an act of sacrifice, all the 


1 Paul unites baptism and the communication of the Spirit: but they were 
very soon represented apart, see the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
are certainly very obscure because the author has evidently never himself observed 
the descent of the Spirit, or anything like it. The ceasing of special manifestations 
of the Spirit in and after baptism, and the enforced renunciation of seeing baptism 
accompanied by special shocks, must be regarded as the first stage in the sobering 
of the churches. 


2 The idea of the whole transaction of the Supper as a sacrifice is plainly 
found in the Didache, (c. 14), in Ignatius, and above all in Justin (I. 65 f.). But 
even Clement of Rome presupposes it, when (in cc. 40-44) he draws a parallel 
between bishops and deacons and the Priests and Levites of the Old Testament, 
describing as the chief function of the former (44. 4) mpocgépesy rz Opa, This 
is not the place to enquire whether the first celebration had, in the mind of its 
founder, the character of a sacrificial meal; but, certainly, the idea, as it was 
already developed at the time of Justin, had been created by the churches. Various 
reasons tended towards seeing in the Supper a sacrifice. In the first place, Malachi 
I, 11, demanded a solemn Christian sacrifice : see my notes on Didache, 14. 3. 
In the second place, all prayers were regarded as sacrifice, and therefore the 
solemn prayers at the Supper must be specially considered as such. In the third 
place, the words of institution rofro woe?re, contained a command with regard 
to a definite religious action. Such an action, however, could only be represented 
as a sacrifice, and this the more that the Gentile Christians might suppose that 
they had to understand woe in the sense of 4¥ve:v. In the fourth place, payments 
in kind were necessary for the “agape” connected with the Supper, out of which 
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termint technict which the Old Testament applied to sacrifice 
could be applied to it, and all the wealth of ideas which the 
Old Testament connects with sacrifice could be transferred 
to it. One cannot say that anything absolutely foreign was 
therewith introduced into the ordinance, however doubtful it 
may be whether in the idea of its founder the meal was thought 
of as a sacrificial meal. But it must have been of the most 
wide-reaching significance, that a wealth of ideas was in this 
way connected with the ordinance, which had nothing what- 
ever in common either with the purpose of the meal as a 
- memorial of Christ’s death,’ or with the mysterious symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ. The result was that the one 
transaction obtained a double value. At one time it appeared 
as the rpooopeé and éucia of the Church,’ as the pure sacrifice 
which is presented to the great king by Christians scattered 
over the world, as they offer to him their prayers and place 
before him again what he has bestowed in order to receive 
it back with thanks and praise. But there is no reference in 
this to the mysterious words, that the bread and wine are the 
body of Christ broken and the blood of Christ shed for the for- 


were taken the bread and wine for the Holy celebration; in what other aspect 
could these offerings in the worship be regarded than as rpoogopa/ for the purpose 
of a sacrifice? Yet the spiritual idea so prevailed that only the prayers were 
regarded as the 6ue/« proper, even in the case of Justin (Dial. 117), The elements are 
only dapa, tpordopa/, which obtain their value from the prayers in which thanks are 
given for the gifts of creation and redemption as well as for the holy meal, and 
entreaty is made for the introduction of the community into the Kingdom of God 
(see Didache, 9. 10). Therefore, even the sacred meal itself is called evyapiorria 
(Justin, Apol. I. 66: 4 rpopy airy naagira: map’ yuiv evyapioria. Didache 9. 1: 
Ignat., because it is rpopy etyapirrybetox. It is a mistake to suppose that Justin 
already understood the body of Christ to be the object of woe7y, and therefore 
thought of a sacrifice of this body (1. 66). The real sacrificial act in the Supper 
consists rather, according to Justin, only in the evyapicriav roetv, whereby the 
xowoeg &proc becomes the &prog rho evyapioriac. The sacrifice of the Supper in 
its essence, apart from the offering of alms, which in the practice of the Church 
was closely united with it, is nothing but a sacrifice of prayer: the sacrificial act 
of the Christian here also is nothing else than an act of prayer (see Apol. I. 13, 
65-67; Dial. 28, 29, 41, 70, 116-118). 


1 Justin lays special stress on this purpose. On the other hand, it is wanting 
in the Supper prayers of the Didache, unless c. 9. 2 be regarded as an allusion to it. 


2 The designation évc/e is first found in the Didache, c. 14. 
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giveness of sin. These words, in and of themselves, must have 
challenged a special consideration, They called forth the 
recognition in the sacramental action, or rather in the con- 
secrated elements, of a mysterious communication of God, a 
gift of salvation, and this-is the second aspect. But on a purely 
spiritual conception of the Divine gift of salvation, the bless- 
ings mediated through the Holy Supper could only be 
thought of as spiritual (faith, knowledge, or eternal life), and 
the consecrated elements could only be recognised as the 
mysterious vehicles of these blessings. There was yet no 
reflection on the distinction between symbol and vehicle; the 
symbol was rather regarded as the vehicle, and vice versa. 
We shall search in vain for any special relation of the par- 
taking of the consecrated elements to the forgiveness of sin. 
That was made impossible by the whole current notions of 
sin and forgiveness. That on which value was put was the 
strengthening of faith and knowledge, as well as the guar- 
antee of eternal life; and a meal in which there was appro- 
priated not merely common bread and wine, but a tpody 
mvevuatizy, seemed to have a bearing upon these. There 
was as yet little reflection; but there can be no doubt that 
thought here moved in a region bounded, on the one hand, 
by the intention of doing justice to the wonderful words of 
institution which had been handed down, and on the other 
hand, by the fundamental conviction that spiritual things can 
only be got by means of the Spirit.’ There was thus at- 

1 The Supper was regarded as a “Sacrament” in so far as a blessing was 
represented in its holy food. The conception of the nature of this blessing as 
set forth in John VI. 27-58, appears to have been the most common. It may be 
traced back to Ignatius, ad Eph. 20. 2: eva dprov uadvres Uo tori ddpuanov 
auvacrtec, avridotos Tou yey aroduvely cAAc& CHv ev *Iyoot Xpiorod dik wravrée, Cf. 
Didache, 10. 3: 4uiv exapiow mvevjarinyy tpodyy nal wordy nai Cwyy aiovov; 
also 10. 21: evyaporotév cor mip THe yywrews nai micTEws ual dbavaoiac. Justin 
Apol. I. 66: &% rio rpopiic ravrys aiza xai odpxec uate petaBoajy rpédovrat 
niudv (xarc% jseraeBoayyv, that is, the holy food, like all nourishment, is completely 
transformed into our flesh; but what Justin has in view here is most probably the 
body of the resurrection. The expression, as the context shews, is chosen for the 
sake of the parallel to the incarnation). Iren. IV. 18. 5: V. 2. 2 f. As to how 
the elements are related to the body and blood of Christ, Ignatius seems to have 
apiece eat in 2 strictly realistic way in several passages, especially ad. Smyr. 
7. I: euycpirriag nai mpoceuyns amenovra: dik TO ye Cuoaoyeiv, THY eUNXapioriay 
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tached to the Supper the idea of sacrifice, and of a sacred gift 
guaranteed by God. The two things were held apart, for 
there is as yet no trace of that conception according to which 
the body of Christ represented in the bread!’ is the sacrifice 
offered by the community. But one feels almost called upon 
here to construe from the premises the later development of 
the idea, with due regard to the ancient Hellenic ideas of 
sacrifice. 


cupua elves Tov cwrTHpos Hudy Iycot Xpicrov, THY UTip TAY ducpridy Huav mabotony. 
But many passages shew that Ignatius was far from such a conception, and rather 
thought as John did. In Trall. 8, faith is described as the flesh, and love as the 
blood of Christ; in Rom. 7, in one breath the flesh of Christ is called the bread 
of God, and the blood aydry &pbaproc. In Philad. 1, we read: aia "I Xp. Yrug 
eotivy yape aidvios xai mapéuovos. In Philad. 5, the Gospel is called the flesh of 
Christ, etc. H6fling is therefore right in saying (Lehre v. Opfer, p. 39): “The 
Eucharist is to Ignatius cép— of Christ, as a visible Gospel, a kind of Divine 
institution attesting the content of x/eric, viz., belief in the cap mabotoa, an 
institution which is at the same time, to the community, a means of representing 
and preserving its unity in this belief.’ On the other hand, it cannot be mistaken 
that Justin (Apol. I. 66) presupposed the identity, miraculously produced by the 
Logos, of the consecrated bread and the body he had assumed. In this we have 
probably to recognise an influence on the conception of the Supper, of the miracle 
represented in the Greek Mysteries: Oy wo xovdv kprov ovde xowdv Toa TATE 
AupPdvoyev, AN Gv Tpdomov o1% Adyou beot cupxomormbets "Iycotc Xpiordc 6 cwrTyp 
Huu@y nal caépua ual aiuu brep cwryplas yudy toyev, oVTwSo nai THY OV EUR HC 
Acyou Tov wap’ avrot ciyapiatybetcuy Tpodyy, e& 46 aia nal cépues nara ET UROAHY 
Tpépovrc Hudiv, éxelvou Tov cupxomombevros Iycot ual cdpua nal aia edidaxdyuuev 
elvai (See Von Otto on the passage). In the Texte u. Unters. VII. 2. p. 117 ff., 
I have shewn that in the different Christian circles of the second century, water 
and only water was often used in the Supper instead of wine, and that in many 
regions this custom was maintained up to the middle of the third century (see Cypr. 
Ep. 63). I have endeavoured to make it further probable that even Justin in 
his Apology describes a celebration of the Lord’s Supper with bread and water. 
The latter has been contested by Zahn, “Bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
in the early Church,” 1892, and Jiilicher, Zur Gesch. der Abendmahlsfeier in der 
aeltesten Kirche (Abhandl. f. Weisziicker, 1892, p. 217 ff.). 


1 Ignatius calls the thank-offering the flesh of Christ, but the concept “flesh 
of Christ” is for him itself a spiritual one. On the contrary, Justin sees in the 
bread the actual flesh of Christ, but does not connect it with the idea of sacrifice. 
They are thus both as yet far from the later conception. The numerous allegories 
which are already attached to the Supper (one bread, equivalent to one community ; 
many scattered grains bound up in the one bread, equivalent to the Christians 
scattered abroad in the world, who are to be gathered together into the Kingdom 
of God; one altar, equivalent to one assembly of the community, excluding 
private worship, etc.), cannot as a group be adduced here. 
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3. The natural distinctions among men, and the differences 
of position and vocation which these involve, were not to be 
abolished in the Church, notwithstanding the independence 
and equality of every individual Christian, but were to be 


consecrated: above all, every relation of natural piety was to 


be respected. Therefore the elders also acquired a special 
authority, and were to receive the utmost deference and due 
obedience. But, however important the organisation that was 
based on the distinction between mpecBurepo: and vewrepor, it 
ought not to be considered as characteristic of the Churches, 
not even where there appeared at the head of the commu- 
nity a college of chosen elders, as was the case in the 
greater communities and, perhaps, soon everywhere. On the 
contrary, only an organisation founded on the gifts of the 
Spirit (yaplcuerax) bestowed on the Church by God,’ corres- 
ponded to the original peculiarity of the Christian community. 
The Apostolic age therefore transmitted a twofold organi- 
sation to the communities. The one was based on the 
diaxovia Tov Adyou, and was regarded as established directly 
by God; the other stood in the closest connection with the 
economy of the Church, above all with the offering of gifts, and 
so with the sacrificial service. In the first were men speaking 
the word of God, commissioned and endowed by God, and be- 
stowed on Christendom, not on a particular community, who 
as amooroAo, mpopyra:, and didéoxaao: had to spread the Gospel, 
that is to edify the Church of Christ. The were regarded 
as the real yyovwevo: in the communities, whose words given 
them by the Spirit all were to accept in faith. In the second 
were émrigxomol, and dizxovel, appointed by the individual con- 
gregation and endowed with the charisms of leading and help- 
ing, who had to receive and administer the gifts, to perform 
the sacrificial service (if there were no prophets present), and 
take charge of the affairs of the community.° It lay in the 

1 Cf. for the following my arguments in the larger edition of the “Teaching 
of the Apostles” Chap. 5, (Texte u. Unters. II. 1. 2). The numerous recent enquiries 


(Loening, Loofs, Réville etc.) will be found referred to in Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. 
Vol. I. 1892, where the most exhaustive discussions are given. 


9 


* That the bishops and deacons were, primarily, officials connected with the 
cultus is most clearly seen from 1 Clem, 40-44, but also from the connection in 
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nature of the case that as a rule the éricxoro, as independent 
officials, were chosen from among the elders, and might thus 
coincide with the chosen zpec@urepo. But a very important 
development takes place in the second half of our, epoch. 
The prophets and teachers—as the result of causes which 
followed the naturalising of the Churches in the world—fell 
more and more into the background, and their function, the 
solemn service of the word, began to pass over to the offi- 
cials of the community, the bishops, who already played a 
great role in the public worship. At the same time, however, 
it appeared more and more fitting to entrust one official, as 
chief leader (superintendent of public worship), with the recep- 
tion of gifts and their administration, together with the care 
of the unity of public worship; that is, to appoint one bishop 
instead of a number of bishops, leaving, however, as before, the 
college of presbyters, as mpolcrdmevo: tig éxxayolas, a kind of 
senate of the community.’ Moreover, the idea of the chosen 
bishops and deacons as the antitypes of the Priests and Le- 
vites, had been formed at an early period in connection with 
the idea of the new sacrifice. But we find also the idea, which 


which the 14th Chap. of the Didache stands with the 15th (see the ody 15.1), to 
which Hatch in conversation called my attention. The :aoSev/% and the inter- 
course with other communities (the fostering of the “unitas”) belonged, above 
all, to the affairs of the Church. Here, undoubtedly, from the beginning lay an 
important part of the bishop’s duties. Ramsay (“The Church in the Roman 
Empire,” p. 361 ff.) has emphasised this point exclusively, and therefore one-sidedly. 
According to him, the monarchical Episcopate sprang from the officials who were 
appointed ad hoc and for a time, for the purpose of promoting intercourse with 
other churches. 


1 Sohm (in the work mentioned above) seeks to prove that the monarchical 
Episcopate originated in Rome and is already presupposed by Hermas. I hold 
that the proof for this has not been adduced, and I must also in great part 
reject the bold statemeuts which are fastened on to the first Epistle of Clement. 
They may be comprehended in the proposition which Sohm, p. 158, has placed 
at the head of his discussion of the Epistle. ‘The first Epistle of Clement makes 
an epoch in the history of the organisation of the Church. It was destined to 
put an end to the early Christian constitution of the Church.” According to 
Sohm (p. 165), another immediate result of the Epistle was a change of constitution 
in the Romish Church, the introduction of the monarchical Episcopate. That, 
however, can only be asserted, not proved; for the proof which Sohm has ende- 
avoured to bring from Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, is not convincing. 
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is probably the earlier of the two, that the prophets and 
teachers, as the commissioned preachers of the word, are the 
priests. The hesitancy in applying ‘this important allegory 
must have been brought to an end by the disappearance of 
the latter view. But it must have been still more important 
that the bishops, or bishop, in taking over the functions of 
the old Auactyreg roy Adyov, who were not Church officials, took 
over also the profound veneration with which they were re- 
garded as the special organs of the Spirit. But the condition 
of the organisation in the communities about the year 140, 
seems to have been a very diverse one. Here and there, no 
doubt, the convenient arrangement of appointing only one 
bishop was carried out, while his functions had not perhaps 
been essentially increased, and the prophets and teachers were 
still the great spokesmen. Conversely, there may still have 
been in other communities a number of bishops, while the 
prophets and teachers no longer played regularly an impor- 
tant role. A fixed organisation was reached, and the Apostolic 
episcopal constitution established, only in consequence of the 
so-called Gnostic crisis, which was epoch-making in every 
respect. One of its most important presuppositions, and one 
that has struck very deep into the development of doctrine must, 
however, be borne in mind here. As the Churches traced 
back all the laws according to which they lived, and all the 
blessings they held sacred, to the tradition of the twelve 
Apostles, because they regarded them as Christian only on 
that presupposition, they also in like manner, as far as we can 
discover, traced back their organisation of presbyters, z.e., of 
bishops and deacons, to Apostolic appointment. The notion 
which followed quite naturally, was that the Apostles them- 
selves had appointed the first church officials. That idea may 
have found support in some actual cases of the kind, but this 
does not need to be considered here; for these cases would 
not have led to the setting up of a theory. But the point 
in question here is a theory, which is nothing else than an 
integral part of the general theory, that the twelve Apostles 


1 See, above all, 1 Clem. 42, 44, Acts of the Apostles, Pastoral Epistles, etc. 


ont 
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were in every respect. the middle term between Jesus and 
the present Churches (see above, p. 158). This conception is 
earlier than the great Gnostic crisis, for the Gnostics also 
shared it. But no special qualities of the officials, but only of 
the Church itself, were derived from it, and it was believed that 
the independence and sovereignty of the Churches were in no way 
endangered by it, because an institution by Apostles was con- 
sidered equivalent to an institution by the Holy Spirit, whom 
they possessed and whom they followed. The independence 
of the Churches rested precisely on the fact that they had 
the Spirit in their midst. The conception here briefly sketched 
was completely transformed in the following period by the 
addition of another idea—that of Apostolic succession,’ and 
then became, together with the idea of the specific priest- 
hood of the leader of the Church, the most important means 
of exalting the office above the community. ? 


1 This idea is Romish. See Book II. chap 11. C. 


2 We must remember here that besides the teachers, elders and deacons, the 
ascetics (virgins, widows, celibates, abstinentes) and the martyrs (confessors) 
enjoyed a special respect in the Churches, and frequently laid hold of the govern- 
ment and leading of them. Hermas enjoins plainly enough the duty of esteeming 
the confessors higher than the presbyters (Vis. II. 1. 2). The widows were soon 
entrusted with diaconal tasks connected with the worship, and received a corre- 
sponding respect. As to the limits of this, there was, as we can gather from 
different passages, much disagreement. One statement in Tertullian shews that 
the confessors had special claims to be considered in the choice of a bishop (adv. 
Valent. 4: “‘Speraverat Episcopatum Valentinus, quia et ingenio poterat et eloquio. 
Sed alium ex martyrii prerogativa loci potitum indignatus de ecclesia authenticz 
regulze abrupit”). This statement is strengthened by other passages; see Tertull. 
de fuga; 11: “Hoc sentire et facere omnem servum dei oportet, etiam minoris 
loci, ut maioris fieri possit, si quem gradum in persecutionis tolerantia ascenderit”; 
see Hippol. in the Arab. canons, and also Achelis, Texte u. Unters. VI. 4. pp. 
67, 220: Cypr. Epp. 38. 39. The way in which confessors and ascetics, from the 
end of the second century, attempted to have their say in the leading of the 
Churches, and the respectful way in which it was sought to set their claims aside, 
shew that a special relation to the Lord, and therefore a special right with regard 
to the community, was early acknowledged to these people, on account of their 
archievements. On the transition of the old prophets and teachers into wandering 
ascetics, later into monks, see the Syriac Pseudo-Clementine Epistles, “de virgi- 
nitate,’ and my Abhandl i. d. Sitzungsberichten d. K. Pr. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
1891, p. 361 ff. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


This review of the common faith and the beginnings of 
knowledge, worship and organisation in the earliest Gentile 
Christianity will have shewn that the essential premises for the 
development of Catholicism were already in existence before 
the middle of the second century, and before the burning 
conflict with Gnosticism. We may see this, whether we look 
at the peculiar form of the Kerygma, or at the expression of 
the idea of tradition, or at the theology with its moral and 
philosophic attitude. We may therefore conclude that the 
struggle with Gnosticism hastened the development, but did 
not give it a new direction. For the Greek spirit, the element 
which was most operative in Gnosticism, was already concealed 
in the earliest Gentile Christianity itself; it was the atmosphere 
which one breathed; but the elements peculiar to Gnosticism 
‘were for the most part rejected. We may even go back a 
step further (see above, pp. 41, 76). The great Apostle to the 
Gentiles himself, in his epistle to the Romans and in those to 
the Corinthians, transplanted the Gospel into Greek modes of 
thought. He attempted to expound it with Greek ideas, and 
not only called the Greeks to the Old Testament and the 
Gospel, but also introduced the Gospel as a leaven into the 
religious and philosophic world of Greek ideas. Moreover, in 
his pneumatico-cosmic Christology he gave the Greeks an 
impulse towards a theologoumenon, at whose service they could 
place their whole philosophy and mysticism. He preached 
the foolishness of Christ crucified, and yet in doing so pro- 
claimed the wisdom of the nature-vanquishing Spirit, the 
heavenly Christ. From this moment was established a develop- 
ment which might indeed assume very different forms, but in 
which all the forces and ideas of Hellenism must gradually 
pass over to the Gospel. But even with this the last word 
has not been said; on the contrary, we must remember that 
the Gospel itself belonged to the fulness of the times, which 


1 See Weizsicker. Gott. Gel. Anz. 1886, No. 21, whose statements I can almost 
entirely make my own. 


- 
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is indicated by the inter-action of the Old Testament and the 
Hellenic religions (see above, pp. 41, 56). 

The documents which have been preserved from the first 
century. of the Gentile Church are, in their relation to the 
history of Dogma, very diverse. In the Didache we have a 
Catechism for Christian life dependent on a Jewish Greek Cat- 
echism, and giving expression to what was specifically Christian 
in the prayers and in the order of the Church. The Epistle 
of Barnabas, probably of Alexandrian origin, teaches the cor- 
rect, Christian, interpretation of the Old Testament, rejects 
the literal interpretation and Judaism as of the devil, and in 
Christology essentially follows Paul. The Romish first Epistle 
of Clement, which also contains other Pauline reminiscences 
(reconciliation and justification), represents the same Christo- 
logy, but it set it in a moralistic mode of thought. This is 
a most typical writing in which the spirit of tradition, order, 
stability, and the universal ecclesiastical guardianship of Rome 
is already expressed. The moralistic mode of thought is 
classically represented by the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
second Epistle of Clement, in which, besides, the eschatologi- 
cal element is very prominent. We have in the Shepherd 
the most important document for the Church Christianity of 
the age, reflected in the mirror of a prophet who, however, 
takes into account the’ concrete relations. The theology. of 
Ignatius is the most advanced, in so far as he, opposing the 
Gnostics, brings the facts of salvation into the foreground, 
and directs his Gnosis not so much to the Old Testament as 
to the history of Christ. He attempts to make Christ xara 
mvsijud and xar& oopxa the central point of Christianity. In this 
sense his theology and speech is Christocentric, related to 
that of Paul and the fourth Evangelist, (specially striking is 
the relationship with Ephesians,) and is strongly contrasted 
with that of his contemporaries. Of kindred spirit with him 
are Melito and Irenzus, whose forerunner he is. He is related 
to them as Methodius at a later period was related to the 
classical orthodox theology of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
This parallel is appropriate not merely in point of form: it 
is rather one and the same tendency of mind which passes 
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over from Ignatius to Melito, Irenzus, Methodius, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa (here, however, mixed with Origenic elements), 
and to Cyril of Alexandria. Its characteristic is that not only 
does the person of Christ as the God-man form the central 
point and sphere of theology, but also that all the main points 
of his history are mysteries of the world’s redemption. (Ephes. 
19). But Ignatius is also distinguished by the fact that behind 
all that is enthusiastic, pathetic, abrupt, and again all that 
pertains to liturgical form, we find in his epistles a true devotion 
to Christ (6 6e¢g mov). He is laid hold of by Christ: Cf. Ad. 
Rom. 6: éxeivov fyra, tov trep yuey adrobavevra, éxeivov ero, 
Tov OY yuds advacravre; Rom. 7: 6 éudg zomg éoravpwras xa) oon 
torw év éuol wip Diaciacv. As a sample of his theological speech 
and his rule of faith, see ad Smyrn. 1: é&véyou tes natyptic- 
pevoug év auwyty micre, Gomep “abyrAwméevoug ey TH oTaUPe TOD 
xupioy “Iyood Xpicrod cupul Te xxl mvedmati ual yodpacméevoug ev 
ayany é TH aiuwuts Xpiorov, wemaypoDopymévoug «sig tov xupiov 
yay, aaybas dvra éx yévoug AwBld nare capun, didv beod xare 
béranucn not Svvauw Os0od, yevevnévov adaybiic &x mapbévov, BeBar- 
Tigmevoy vmd "lwdvvod, Wa -waypwb} maou dinawcuvy ox’ avTod, 
aaybes ert Tovrion TWhadrou xk} ‘Hpw@dou retpdpyou xadyawmévov 
urép yuav ev cxoui—ap ov uaprov yusic, ard rod beowaxapirov 
avrou madouvs—iva doy cvconuov sig TovS alavas did THo avacracEews 
&ig Tovg adyloug “al microds adrov elite &v “lovdaioig sire ev Rbveow 
éy vi cwmati Tig éxxayoiug airov. The Epistle of Polycarp is 
characterised by its dependence on earlier Christian writings 
(Epistles of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 John), consequently by its conserv- 
ative attitude with regard to the most valuable traditions of 
the Apostolic period. The Kerygma of Peter exhibits the 
transition from the early Christian literature to the apologetic 
(Christ as vouog and as Adyos). 

It is manifest that the lineage, ‘Ignatius, Polycarp, Melito, 
Ireneus,”’ is in characteristic contrast with all others, has 
deep roots in the Apostolic age, as in Paul and in the Johan- 
nine writings, and contains in germ important factors of the 
future formation of dogma, as it appeared in Methodius, Atha- 
nasius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem. It is very doubtful, 
therefore, whether we are justified in speaking of an Asia 
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Minor theology. (Ignatius does not belong to Asia Minor.) 
At any rate, the expression, Asia Minor-Romish Theology, has 
no justification. But it has its truth in the correct observa- 
tion, that the standards by which Christianity and Church 
matters were measured and defined must have been similar 
in Rome and Asia Minor during the second century. We 
lack all knowledge of the closer connections. We can only 
again refer to the journey of Polycarp to Rome, to that of 
Ireneus by Rome to Gaul, to the journey of Abercius and 
others. (Cf. also the application of the Montanist communities in 
Asia Minor for recognition by the Roman bishop.) In all. 
probability, Asia Minor, along with Rome, was the spiritual 
centre of Christendom from about 60-200; but we have but 
few means for describing how this centre was brought to bear 
on the circumference. What we do know belongs more to the 
history of the Church than to the special history of dogma. 
Literature.—The writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. 
See the edition of v. Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, 1876. Hil- 
eenteld, Nov. Fest: extra Can. recept. fase. 1V; 2 edit. 1834, 
has collected further remains of early Christian literature. The 
Teaching of the twelve Apostles. Fragments of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter (my edition, 1893). Also the writings 
of Justin and other apologists, in so far as they give disclo- 
sures about the faith of the communities of his time, as well 
as statements in Celsus ’AAyéy%¢ Advos, in Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. Even Gnostic fragments may be 
cautiously turned to profit. Ritschl, Entstehung der altkath. 
Kirche, 2 Aufl. 1857. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, 1887. 
Renan, Origins of Christianity, vol. V. V. Engelhardt, Das Chris- 
tenthum Justin’s, d. M. 1878, p. 375 ff. Schenkel, Das Christus- 
bild sder Apostel,. etc, 1879. Zahn, Gesch. des N.-Tlichen 
Kanons, 2 Bde. 1888. Behm, Das Christliche Gesetzthum der 
Apostolischen Vater (Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissensch. 1886). 
Dorner, History of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1845. 
Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi, 1881, p. 22 ff. 
Hofling, Die Lehre der 4ltesten Kirche vom Opfer, 1851. 
Héfling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe, 1848. Kahnis, Die Lehre 
vom Abendmahl, 1851. Th. Harnack, Der Christliche Gemein- 
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degottedienst im Apost. u. Altkath. Zeitalter, 1854. Hatch, 
Organisation of the Early Church, 1883. My Prolegomena 
forthe «Didache (Texte u:+Unters; 11/3 Bd0 i. 117 2)o) Diester 
Gesch. des A. T. in der Christl. Kirche, 1869. Sohm, Kir- 
chenrecht, 1892. Monographs on the Apostolic Fathers: on I 
Clem.: Lipsius, Lightfoot (most accurate commentary), Wrede; 
on 2 Clem.: A. Harnack (Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. 1887) ; on Barnabas: 
J. Miller; on Hermas: Zahn, Hiickstadt, Link; on Papias: Weiffen- 
bach, Leimbach, Zahn, Lightfoot; on Ignatius and Polycarp: 
Lightfoot (accurate commentary) and Zahn; on the Gospel and 
Apocalypse of Peter: A. Harnack; on the Kerygma of Peter: 
von Dobschiitz; on Acts of Thecla: Schlau. 


Grea PE i Ree nev 


THE ATTEMPTS OF THE GNOSTICS TO CREATE AN APOSTOLIC 
DOGMATIC, AND A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY; OR, THE 
ACUTE SECULARISING OF CHRISTIANITY. 


§ 1. Zhe Conditions for the Rise of Gnosticism. 


THE Christian communities were originally unions for a holy 
life on the ground of a common hope, which rested on the 
belief that the God who has spoken by the Prophets has sent 
his Son Jesus Christ, and through him revealed eternal life, 
and will shortly make it manifest. Christianity had its roots 
in certain facts and utterances, and the foundation of the 
Christian union was the common hope, the holy life in the 
Spirit according to the law of God, and the holding fast to 
those facts and utterances. There was, as the foregoing chapter 
will have shewn, no fixed Didache beyond that.’ There was 
abundance, of fancies, ideas, and knowledge, but these had 
not yet the value of being the religion itself. Yet the 
belief that Christianity guarantees the perfect. knowledge, and 
leads from one degree of clearness to another, was in opera- 
tion from the very beginning. This conviction had to be im- 
mediately tested by the Old Testament, that is, the task was 
imposed on the majority of thinking Christians, by the cir- 
cumstances in which the Gospel had been proclaimed to them, 
of making the Old Testament intelligible to themselves, in 


1 We may consider here once more the articles which- are embraced in the 
first ten chapters of the recently discovered Aiddayy rv amoordéAwy, after enume- 
rating and describing which, the author continues (11. 1): 0g &y ody eAday Odden 
juke Tatra mavra Th mpoerpyéva, débacbe airdy. 
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other words, of using this book as a Christian book, and of 
finding the means by which they might be able to repel the 
Jewish claim to it, and refute the Jewish interpretation of it. 
This task would not have been imposed, far less solved, if 
the Christian communities in the Empire had not entered 
into the inheritance of the Jewish propaganda, which had al- 
ready been greatly influenced by foreign religions (Babylonian 
and Persian, see the Jewish Apocalypses), and in which an 
extensive spiritualising of the Old Testament religion had 
already taken place. This spiritualising was the result of a 
philosophic view of religion, and this philosophic view was the 
outcome of a lasting influence of Greek philosophy and of the 
Greek spirit generally on Judaism. In consequence of this 
view, all facts and sayings of the Old Testament in which 
one could not find his way were allegorised. ‘ Nothing was 
what it seemed, but was only the symbol of something in- 
visible. The history of the Old Testament was here subli- 
mated to a history of the emancipation of reason from pas- 
sion.” It describes, however, the beginning of the historical 
development of Christianity, that as soon as it wished to give 
account of itself, or to turn to advantage the documents of 
_ revelations which were in its possession, it had to adopt the 
methods of that fantastic syncretism. We have seen above 
that those writers who made a diligent use of the Old Tes- 
tament had no hesitation in making use of the allegorical me- 
thod. That was required not only by the inability to under- 
stand the verbal sense of the Old Testament, presenting 
diverging moral and religious opinions, but, above all, by the 
conviction that on every page of that book Christ and the 
Christian Church must be found. How could this conviction 
have been maintained unless the definite concrete meaning 
of the documents had been already obliterated by the Jewish 
philosophic view of the Old Testament? 

This necessary allegorical interpretation, however, brought 
into the communities an intellectual philosophic element, a 
yvwois, which was perfectly distinct from the Apocalyptic 
dreams, in which were beheld angel hosts on white horses, 
Christ with eyes as a flame of fire, hellish beasts, conflict and 


f] 
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victory.’ In this yv#e1, which attached itself to the Old | 
Testament, many began to see the specific blessing which | 
was promised to mature faith, and through which it was to [ 
attain perfection. What a wealth of relations, hints, and 
intuitions seemed to disclose itself, as soon as the Old Testa- 
ment was considered allegorically, and to what extent had 
the way been prepared here by the Jewish philosophic 
teachers! From the simple narratives of the Old Testament 
had already been developed a theosophy, in which the most 
abstract ideas had acquired reality, and from which sounded 
‘forth the Hellenic canticle of the power of the Spirit over 
matter and sensuality, and of the true home of the soul. 
Whatever in this great adaptation still remained obscure and 
unnoticed, was now lighted up by the history of Jesus, his birth, 
his life, his sufferings and triumph. The view of the Old Testa- 
ment as a document of the deepest wisdom, transmitted to 
those who knew how to read it as such, unfettered the intellectual © 
interest which would not rest until it had entirely transferred 
the new religion from the world of feelings, actions and hopes, 
into the world of Hellenic conceptions, and transformed it 
into a metaphysic. In that exposition of the Old Testament 
which we find, for example, in the so-called Barnabas, there is 
already concealed an important philosophic, Hellenic element, 
and in that sermon which bears the name of Clement (the so- 
called second Epistle of Clement), conceptions such as that of 
the Church, have already assumed a bodily form and been 
joined in marvellous connections, while, on the contrary, things 
concrete have been transformed into things invisible. 


1 It is a good tradition which designates the so-called Gnosticism simply as 
Gnosis, and yet uses this word also for the speculations of non-Gnostic teachers 
_of antiquity (¢g., of Barnabas). But the inferences which follow have not been 
drawn. Origen says truly (c. Celsus II. 12): “As men, not only the labouring 
and serving classes, but also many from the cultured classes of Greece, came to 
see something honourable in Christianity, sects could not fail to arise, not simply) 
from the desire for controversy and contradiction, but because several scholars 
endeavoured to penetrate deeper into the truth of Christianity. In this’ way sects 
arose which received their names from men who indeed admired Christianity in 
its essence, but from many different causes had arrived at different conceptions 
On it.? 


15 
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But once the intellectual interest was unfettered, and the 
new religion had approximated to the Hellenic spirit by means 
of a philosophic view of the Old Testament, how could that 
spirit be prevented from taking complete and immediate pos- 
session of it, and where, in the first instance, could the power 
be found that was able to decide whether this or that opinion 
was incompatible with Christianity? This Christianity, as it 
was, unequivocally excluded all polytheism, and all national 
religions existing in the Empire. It opposed to them the one 
God, the Saviour Jesus, and a spiritual worship of God. But 
at the same time it summoned all thoughtful men to know- 
ledge by declaring itself to be the only true religion, while 
it appeared to be only a variety of Judaism. It seemed to 
put no limits to the character and extent of the knowledge, 
least of all to such knowledge as was able to allow all that was. 
transmitted to remain, and at the same time abolish it by 
transforming it into mysterious symbols. That really was the 
method which every one must and did apply who wished to 
get from Christianity more than practical motives and super- 
_éarthly hopes. But where was the limit of the application? 
Was not the next step to see in the Evangelic records also 
_new material for spiritual interpretations, and to illustrate from 
‘the narratives there, as from the Old Testament, the conflict 
of the spirit with matter, of reason with sensuality? Was 
not the conception, that the traditional deeds of Christ were 
really the last act in the struggle of those mighty spiritual 
powers whose conflict is delineated in the Old Testament, at least 
as evident as the other, that those deeds were the fulfilment of 
_ mysterious promises? Was it not in keeping with the con- 
sciousness possessed by the new religion of being the universal 
religion, that one should not be satisfied with mere beginnings 
of a new knowledge, or with fragments of it, but should seek 
to set up such knowledge in a complete and systematic form, 
and so to exhibit the best and universal system of life as 
also the best and universal system of knowledge of the world? 
Finally, did not the free and yet so rigid forms in which 
the Christian communities were organised, the union of the 
mysterious with a wonderful publicity, of the spiritual with 
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significant rites (baptism and the Lord’s Supper), invite men 
to find here the realisation. of the ideal which the Hellenic 
religious spirit was at that time seeking, viz., a communion 
which, in virtue of a Divine revelation, is in possession of the 
highest knowledge, and therefore leads the holiest life; a 
communion which does not communicate the knowledge by 
discourse, but by mysterious efficacious consecrations and by 
revealed dogmas? These questions are thrown out here in 
accordance with the direction which the historical progress of 
Christianity took. The phenomenon called Gnosticism gives 
the answer to them. ! 


§ 2. The Nature of Gnosticism. 


The Catholic Church afterwards claimed as her own those 
writers of the first century (60-160) who were content with 
turning speculation to account only as a means of spiritual- 
ising the Old Testament, without, however, attempting a 
systematic reconstruction of tradition. But all those who in the 
first century undertook to furnish Christian practice with the 
foundation of a complete systematic knowledge, she declared false 
Christians, Christians only in name. Historical enquiry cannot 
accept this judgment. On the contrary, it sees in Gnosticism 
a series of undertakings, which in a certain way is analogous 
to the Catholic embodiment of Christianity, in doctrine, mo- 
rals, and worship. The great distinction here consists essen- 
tially in the fact that the Gnostic systems represent the acute 
secularising or hellenising of Christianity, with the rejection 
of the Old Testament;' while the Catholic system, on the 

1 The majority of Christians in the second century belonged no doubt to the 
uncultured classes and did not seek abstract knowledge, nay, were distrustful of 
it; see the Adyoc dAyb4o of Celsus, especially DI. 44, and the writings of the 
Apologists. Yet we may infer from the treatise of Origen against Celsus, that the 
number of “Christiani rudes” who cut themselves off from theological and philo- 
sophic knowledge, was about the year 240 a very large one; and Tertullian says 
(Adv. Prax. 3): “Simplices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiote, que major 
semper credentium pars est,” cf. de jejun. 11: “Major pars imperitorum apud 
gloriosissimam multitudinem psychicorum.” 


2 Overbeck (Stud. z. Gesch. d. alten Kirche. p. 184) has the merit of having 
first given convincing expression to this view of Gnosticism. 
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other hand, represents a gradual process of theSame_ kind 


with the conservation of the Old,Testament. The traditional 
religion on being, as it were, suddenly required to recognise 
itself in a picture foreign to it, was yet vigorous enough to 
reject that picture; but to the gradual, and one might say 
indulgent remodelling to which it was subjected, it offered 


/ but little resistance, nay, as a rule, it was never conscious of 


it. It is therefore no paradox to say that Gnosticism, which 
is just Hellenism, has in Catholicism obtained half a victory. 
We have, at least, the same justification for that assertion— 
the parallel may be permitted—as we have for recognising 
‘a triumph of 18th century ideas in the first Empire, and a 
continuance, though with reservations, of the old régime. 

From this point of view the position to be assigned to the 
'Gnostics in the history of dogma, which has hitherto been 
-always misunderstood, is obvious. They were, zn short, the 
| Theologians of the first century." They were the first to 
_ transform Christianity into a_ system of doctrines (dogmas). 
They were the first to work up™tradition systematically. They 
' undertook to present Christianity as the absolute religion, and 
therefore placed it in definite opposition to the other religions, 
even to Judaism. But to them the absolute religion, viewed 
in its contents, was identical with the result of the philosophy 
of religion for which the support of.a_revelation was to~be 
sought. They are therefore those Christians who, in a swift 
advance, attempted to capture Christianity for-~Hellenic_culture, 
and Hellenic culture for Christianity, and who gave up the 
Old Testament in order to facilitate the conclusion of the 
covenant between the two powers, and make it~ possible to 

1 The ability of the prominent Gnostic teachers has been recognised by the 
Church Fathers: see Hieron. Comm. in Osee. II. 10, Opp. VI. 1: “Nullus potest 
heeresim struere, nisi qui ardens ingenii est et habet dona nature que a deo 
artifice sunt creata: talis fuit Valentinus, talis Marcion, quos doctissimos legimus, 
talis Bardesanes, cujus etiam philosophi admirantur ingenium.” It is still more 
important to see how the Alexandrian theologians (Clement and Origen) estimated 
the exegetic labours of the Gnostics and took account of them. Origen undoubtedly 
recognised Herakleon as a prominent exegete, and treats him most respectfully 


even where he feels compelled to differ from him. All Gnostics cannot, of course, 


be regarded as theologians. In their totality they form the Greek society with a 
Christian name. 
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assert the absoluteness of Christianity.—But the significance of 
the Old Testament in the religious history of the world lies just 
in this, that, in order to be maintained at all, it required the 
application of the allegoric_method, that is, a definite proportion 


of Greek ideas, and that, on the other hand, it opposed the strong-' 


est barrier to the complete hellenising of Christianity. Neither 
the sayings of Jesus, nor Christian hopes, were at first capa- 
ble of forming such a barrier. If, now, the majority of Gnostics 
could make the attempt to disregard the Old Testament, that 
is a proof that, in wide circles of Christendom, people were 
at first satisfied with an abbreviated form of the Gospel, con- 
taining the preaching of the one God, of the resurrection and 
of continence,—a law and an ideal of practical life.’ In this 
form, as it was realised in life, the Christianity which dispensed 
with ‘‘doctrines” seemed capable of union with every form 
of thoughtful and earnest philosophy, because the Jewish 
foundation did not make its appearance here at all. But the 
majority of Gnostic undertakings may also be viewed as 
attempts to transform Christianity into a theosophy, that is, 
into a revealed metaphysic and philosophy of history, with a 


complete disregard of the Jewish Old Testament soil on which 


it originated, through the use of Pauline ideas,? and under 
the influence of the Platonic spirit. Moreover, comparison is 
possible between writers such as Barnabas and Ignatius, and 
the so-called Gnostics, to the effect of making the latter ap- 
pear in possession of a completed theory, to which fragmentary 
ideas in the former exhibit a striking affinity. 

We have hitherto tacitly presupposed that in Gnosticism 
the Hellenic spirit desired to make itself master of Christi- 
anity, or more correctly of the Christian communities. This 
conception may be, and really is still contested. For accord- 
ing to the accounts of later opponents, and on these we are 
almost exclusively dependent here, the main thing with the 
Gnostics seems to have been the reproduction of Asiatic My- 
thologoumena of all kinds, so that we should rather have to 


1 Otherwise the rise of Gnosticism cannot at all be explained. 
2 Cf. Bigg, “The Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” p. 83: ‘Gnosticism was 
in one respect distorted Paulinism.” 
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» see in Gnosticism a union of Christianity with the most remote 


Oriental cults and their wisdom. But with regard to the most 


important Gnostic systems the words hold true, “The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” 
There can be no doubt of the fact, that the Gnosticism which 
has become a factor in the movement of the history of dogma, 
was ruled in the main by the Greek spirit, and determined 
by the interests and doctrines of the Greek philosophy of 
religion,’ which doubtless had already assumed a syncretistic 
character. This fact is certainly concealed by the circum- 
stance that the material of the speculations was taken now 
from this, and now from that Oriental religious philosophy, 
from astrology and the Semitic cosmologies. But that is 
only in keeping with the stage which the religious develop- 
ment had reached among the Greeks and Romans of that 
time.* The cultured, and these primarily come into consider- 
ation here, no longer had a religion in the sense of a national 
religion, but a philosophy of religion. They were, however, 
in search of a religion, that is, a firm basis for the results 
of their speculations, and they hoped to obtain it by turning 
themselves towards the very old Oriental cults, and seeking 
to fill them with the religious and moral knowledge which had 
been gained by the Schools of Plato and of Zeno. The union 
of the traditions and rites of the Oriental religions, viewed as 
mysteries, with the spirit of Greek philosophy is the charac- 
teristic of the epoch. The needs, which asserted themselves 
with equal strength, of a complete knowledge of the All, of 
a spiritual God, a sure and therefore very old revelation, 

1 Joel, “Blick in die Religionsgesch.” Vol I. pp. 101-170, has justly emphasised 
the Greek character of Gnosis, and insisted on the significance of Platonism for 


it. “The Oriental element did not always in the case of the Gnostics originate 
at first hand, but had already passed through a Greek channel.” 

2 The age of the Antonines was the flourishing period of Gnosticism. Marquardt 
(Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. 3, p. 81) says of this age: “With the Antonines 
begins the last period of the Roman religious development, in which two new 
elements enter into it, These are the Syrian and Persian deities, whose worship 
at this time was prevalent not only in the city of Rome, but in the whole empire, 
and at the same time Christianity, which entered into conflict with all ancient 


tradition, and in this conflict exercised a certain influence even on the Oriental 
forms of worship. 
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atonement and immortality, were thus to be satisfied at one 
agd the same time. The most sublimated spiritualism enters 
here into the strangest union with a crass superstition based on 
Oriental cults. This superstition was supposed to insure and 
communicate the spiritual blessings. These complicated ten- 
dencies now entered into Christianity. 

We have accordingly to ascertain and distinguish in the 
prominent Gnostic schools, which, in the second century on 
Greek soil, became an important factor in the history of the 
Church, the Semitic-cosmological foundations, the Hellenic phil- 
osophic mode of thought, and the recognition of the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ. Further, we have to take 
note of the three elements of Gnosticism, viz., the speculative 
and philosophical, the mystic element connection with worship, 
and the practical, ascetic. The close connection in which these 
three elements appear,’ the total transformation of all ethical 
into cosmological problems, the upbuilding of a philosophy of 
God and the world on the basis of a combination of popular 
Mythologies, physical observations belonging to the Oriental 
(Babylonian) religious philosophy, and historical events, as 
well as the idea that the history of religion is the last act in 
the drama-like history of the Cosmos—all this is not peculiar 
to Gnosticism, but rather corresponds to a definite stage of 
the general development. It may, however, be asserted that 
Gnosticism anticipated the general development, and that not 


1 Tt is a special merit of Weingarten (Histor. Ztschr. Bd. 45. 1881. p. 441 f.) 
and Koffmane (De Gnosis nach ihrer Tendenz und Organisation, 1881) to have 
strongly emphasised the mystery character of Gnosis, and in connection with that, 
its practical aims. Koffmane, especially, has collected abundant material for 
proving that the tendency of the Gmnostics was the same as that of the ancient 
mysteries, and that they thence borrowed their organisation and discipline. This 
fact proves the proposition that Gnosticism was an acute hellenising of Christianity. 
Koffmane has, however, undervalued the union of the practical and speculative 
tendency in the Gnostics, and, in the effort to obtain recognition for the mystery 
character of the Gnostic communities, has overlooked the fact that they were also 
schools. The union of mystery-cultus and school is just, however, their characte- 
ristic. In this also they prove themselves the forerunners of Neoplatonism and 
the Catholic Church. Moehler in his programme of 1831 (Urspr. d. Gnosticismus 
Tiibingen), vigorously emphasised the practical tendency of Gnosticism, though 
not in a convincing way. Hackenschmidt (Anfange des katholischen Kirchenbe- 


griffs, p. 83 f.) has judged correctly. 
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only with regard to Catholicism, but also with regard to Neo- 
platonism, which represents the last stage in the inner histogy 
of Hellenism.! The Valentinians have already got as far as 
Jamblichus. j 

The name Gnosis, Gnostics, describes excellently the aims 
of Gnosticism, in so far as its adherents boasted of the abso- 
lute knowledge, and faith in the Gospel was transformed into 
a knowledge of God, nature and history. This knowledge, 
however, was not regarded as natural, but in the view of the 
Gnostics was based on revelation, was communicated and 
guaranteed by holy consecrations, and was accordingly culti- 
vated by reflection supported by fancy. A mythology of ideas. 
was created out of the sensuous mythology of any Oriental 
religion, by the conversion of concrete forms into speculative 
and moral ideas, such as ‘ Abyss,” “Silence,” “Logos,” ‘ Wis- 
dom,” ‘Life,’ while the mutual relation and number of these 
abstract ideas were determined by the data supplied by the 
corresponding concretes. Thus arose a philosophic dramatic 
poem similar to the Platonic, but much more complicated, 
and therefore more fantastic, in which mighty powers, the 
spiritual and good, appear in an unholy union with the material 
and wicked, but from which the spiritual is finally delivered 
by the aid of those kindred powers which are too exalted to 
be ever drawn down into the common. The good and heavenly 
which has been drawn down into the material, and therefore really 
non-existing, is the human spirit, and the exalted power who 
delivers it is Christ. The Evangelic history as handed down 
is not the history of Christ, but a collection of allegoric re- 
presentations of the great history of God and the world. Christ 
has really no history. His appearance in this world of mixture 
and confusion is his deed, and the enlightenment of the spirit 
about itself is the result which springs out of that deed. This 


1 We have also evidence of the methods by which ecstatic visions were obtained 


among the Gnostics: see the Pistis Sophia, and the important réle which prophets. 
and Apocalypses played in several important Gnostic communities (Barcoph and 
Barcabbas, prophets of the Basilideans; Martiades and Marsanes among the Ophites; 
Philumene in the case of Apelles; Valentinian prophecies; Apocalypses of Zostrian, 
Zoroaster, etc.). Apocalypses were also used by some under the names of Olé 
Testament men of God and Apostles. ; 
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enlightenment itself is life. But the enlightenment is dependent 
on revelation, asceticism and surrender to those mysteries 
which Christ founded, in which one enters into communion 
with a presens numen, and which in mysterious ways pro- 
mote the process of raising the spirit above the sensual. This 
rising above the sensual is, however, to be actively practised. | 
Abstinence therefore, as a rule, is the watchword. Christi- 
anity thus appears here as a speculative philosophy which 
redeems the spirit by enlightening it, consecrating it, and instruct- 
ing it in the right conduct of life. The Gnosis is free from 
the rationalistic interest in the sense of natural religion. Be- 
cause the riddles about the world which it desires to solve 
are not properly intellectual, but practical, because it desires 
to be in the end yvac1g cwrypins, it removes into the region 
of the supra-rational the powers which are supposed to confer 
vigour and life on the human spirit. Only a pedyois, how- 
ever, united with wucraywyix resting on revelation leads thither, 
not an exact philosophy. Gnosis starts from the great pro- 
_blem of this world, but occupies itself with a higher world,’ 
and does not wish to be an exact philosophy, but a philosophy 
of religion. Its fundamental philosophic doctrines are the 
following: (1) The indefinable, infinite nature of the Divine 
primeval Being exalted above all thought. (2) Matter as op- 
posed to the Divine Being, and therefore having no real being, 
the ground of evil. (3) The fulness of divine potencies, A¢ons, 
which are ‘thought’ of partly as powers, partly as real ideas, 
partly as relatively independent beings, presenting in gradation 
the unfolding and revelation of the Godhead, but at the same 
time rendering possible the transition of the higher to the 
lower. (4) The Cosmos as a mixture of matter with divine 
sparks, which has arisen from a descent of the latter into the 
former, or, as some say, from the perverse, or at least merely 
permitted undertaking of a subordinate spirit. The Demiurge, 
therefore, is an evil, intermediate, or weak, but penitent being; 
the best thing therefore in the world is aspiration. (5) The 
deliverance of the spiritual element from its union with matter, 
or the separation of the good from the world of sensuality by 
the Spirit of Christ which operates through knowledge, ascet- 
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icism, and holy consecration: thus originates the perfect 
Gnostic, the man who is free from the world, and master of 
himself, who lives in God and prepares himself for eternity. 
All these are ideas for which we find the way prepared in the 
philosophy of the time, anticipated by Philo, and represented 
in Neoplatonism as the great final result of Greek philosophy. 
»It lies in the nature of the case that only some men are able 
| to appropriate the Christianity that is comprehended in these 
Bee viz., just as many as are capable of entering into this 
kind of Christianity, those who are spiritual. The others must 
,be considered as non-partakers of the Spirit from the begin- 
jning, and therefore excluded from knowledge as the fro- 
fanum vulgus. Yet some—the Valentinians, for example—made 
a distinction in this vu/gus, which can only be discussed later 
on, because it is connected with the position of the Gnostics 
towards Jewish Christian tradition, 

The later opponents of Gnosticism preferred to bring out 
the fantastic details of the Gnostic systems, and thereby 
created the prejudice that the essence of the matter lay in 
these. They have thus occasioned modern expounders to spec- 
ulate about the Gnostic speculations in a manner that is 
marked by still greater strangeness. Four observations shew 
how unhistorical and unjust such a view is, at least with re- 
gard to the chief systems. (1) The great Gnostic schools, 
wherever they could, sought to spread their opinions. But 
it is simply incredible that they should have expected of all 
their disciples, male and female, an accurate knowledge of the 
details of their system. On the contrary, it may be shewn that 
they often contented themselves with imparting consecration, with 
regulating the practical life of their adherents, and instructing 
them in the general features of their system.' (2) We see 
how in one and the same school—for example, the Valen- 
tinian—the details of the religious metaphysic were very vari- 
ous and changing. (3) We hear but little of conflicts between 
the various schools. On the contrary, we learn that the 
books of doctrine and edification passed from one school to 


1 See Koffmane, before-mentioned work, p. 5 f. 


Le 
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another.’ (4) The fragments of Gnostic writings which have 
been preserved, and this is the most important consideration 
of the four, shew that the Gnostics devoted their main strength 
to the working out of those religious, moral, philosophical 
and historical problems which must engage the thoughtful © 
of all times.* We only need to read some actual Gnostic 
document, such as the Epistle of Ptolemzus to Flora, or cer- 
tain paragraphs of the Pistis Sophia, in order to see that the 
fantastic details of the philosophic poem can only, in the case 
of the Gnostics themselves, have had the value of liturgical 
apparatus, the construction of which was not of course matter 
of indifference, but hardly formed the principle interest. The 
things to be proved and to be confirmed by the aid of this 
or that very old religious philosophy, were certain religious 
and moral fundamental convictions, and a correct conception 
of God, of the sensible, of the creator of the world, of Christ, 
of the Old Testament, and the evangelic tradition. Here were 
actual dogmas. But how the grand fantastic union of all the 


1 See Fragm. Murat. V. 81 f.; Clem. Strom. VII. 17. 108; Orig. Hom. 34. 
The Marcionite Antitheses were probably spread among other Gnostic sects.. The 
Fathers frequently emphasise the fact that the Gnostics were united against the 
Church: Tertullian de preescr. 42: “Et hoc est, quod schismata apud heereticos 
fere non sunt, quia cum sint, non parent. Schisma est enim unitas ipsa.’ They 
certainly also delight in emphasising the contradictions of the different schools 5 
but they cannot point to any earnest conflict of these schools with each other. 
We know definitely that Bardasanes argued against the earlier Gnostics, and 
Ptolemeeus against Marcion. 


2 See the collection, certainly not complete, of Gnostic fragments by Grabe 
(Spicileg.) and Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte). Our books on the history of Gnosti- 
cism take far too little notice of these fragments as presented to us, above all, by 
Clement and Origen, and prefer to keep to the doleful accounts of the Fathers 
about the “Systems,” (better in Heinrici: Valent. Gnosis, 1871). The vigorous 
efforts of the Gnostics to understand the Pauline and Johannine ideas, and their 
in part surprisingly rational and ingenious solutions of intellectual problems, have 
never yet been systematically estimated. Who would guess, for example, from 
what is currently known of the system of Basilides, that, according to Clement, 
the following proceeds from him, (Strom. IV. 12. 18): a airés pyow 6 Bacrasions, 


» 2 o ~ ~ 4 ‘> / of 
Sv pépog én row Aeyosévou beaypeuros Tov beot UmEesAydapev, TO yyamynevon UmaVTE. 


Ort adyov amocwlouer mpoc rd wiv Lmavra: trepov d& rd yeydevog emibuyuetv, nol TO 
rpirov juice jeyd? #v? and where do we find, in the period before Clement of 
Alexandria, faith in Christ united with such spiritual maturity and inner freedom 
as in Valentinus, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon? 
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factors was to be brought about, was, as the Valentinian 
school shews, a problem whose solution was ever and again 
subjected to new attempts.' No one to-day can in all re- 
spects distinguish what to those thinkers was image and what 
reality, or in what degree they were at all able to distinguish 
image from reality, and in how far the magic formule of their 
mysteries were really objects of their meditation. But the 
‘final aim of their endeavours, the faith and knowledge of 
their own hearts which they instilled into their disciples, the 
_ practical rules which they wished to give them, and the view 
| of Christ which they wished to confirm them in, stand out 
with perfect clearness. Like Plato, they made their explana- 
tion of the world start from the contradiction between sense 
and reason, which the thoughtful man observes in himself. 
The cheerful asceticism, the powers of the spiritual and the 
good which were seen in the Christian communities, attracted 
them and seemed to require the addition of theory to practice. 
Theory without being followed by practice had long been in 
existence, but here was the as yet rare phenomenon of a mora! 
practice which seemed to dispense with that which was regarded 
as indispensable, viz., theory. The philosophic life was already 
there; how could the philosophic doctrine be wanting, and after 
what other model could the latent doctrine be reproduced than 
that of the Greek religious philosophy?* That the Hellenic 


1 Testament of Tertullian (adv. Valent. 4) shews the difference between the 
solution, of Valentinus, for example, and his disciple Ptolemzus. ‘“ Ptolemzeus 
nomina et numeros Afonum distinxit in personales substantias, sed extra deum 
determinatas, quas Valentinus in ipsa summa divinitatis ut sensus et affectus motus 
incluserat.” It is, moreover, important that Tertullian himself should distinguish 
this so clearly. 


* There is nothing here more instructive than to hear the judgments of the 


cultured Greeks and Romans about Christianity, as soon as they have given up the 
current gross prejudices. They shew with admirable clearness the way in which 
Gnosticism originated. Galen says (quoted by Gieseler, Church Hist. 1. 1. 4): 
“Hominum plerique orationem demonstrativam continuam mente assequi nequeunt, 
quare indigent, ut instituantur parabolis. Veluti nostro tempore videmus, homines 
illos, qui Christiani vocantur, fidem suam e parabolis petiisse. Hi tamen interdum 
talia faciunt, qualia qui vere philosophantur. Nam quod mortem contemnunt, id 
quidem omnes ante oculos habemus; item quod verecundia quadam ducti ab usu 
rerum venerearam abhorrent. Sunt enim inter eos feminz et viri, qui per totam 
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spirit in Gnosticism turned with such eagerness to the Christian 
communities and was ready even to believe in Christ in order 
to appropriate the moral powers which it saw operative in 
them, is a convincing proof of the extraordinary impression 
which these communities made. For what other peculiarities 
and attractions had they to offer to that spirit than the cer- 
tainty of their conviction (of eternal life), and the purity of 
their life? We hear of no similar edifice being crected in 
the second century on the basis of any other Oriental cult— 
even the Mithras cult is scarcely to be mentioned here—as 
the Gnostic was on the foundation of the Christian.' The 
Christian communities, however, together with their worship 
of Christ, formed the real solid basis of the greater number 
and the most important of the Gnostic systems, and in this fact 
we have, on the very threshold of the great conflict, a triumph 
of Christianity over Hellenism. The triumph lay in the recog- 
nition of what Christianity had already performed as a moral 
and social power. This recognition found expression in bring- 
ing the highest that one possessed as a gift to be consecrated 


vitam a concubitu abstinuerint; sunt etiam qui in animis regendis coércendisque et 
in accerrimo honestatis studio eo progressi sint, ut nihil cedant vere philosophan- 
tibus.” Christians, therefore, are philosophers without philosophy. What a chal- 
lenge for them to produce such, that is to seek out the latent philosophy! Even 
Celsus could not but admit a certain relationship between Christians and philosophers. 
But as he was convinced that the miserable religion of the Christians could neither 
include nor endure a philosophy, he declared that the moral doctrines of the 
Christians were borrowed from the philosophers (I. 4). In course of his presenta- 
tion (V. 65: VI. 12, 15-19, 42: VII. 27-35) he deduces the most decided marks of 
Christianity, as well as the most important sayings of Jesus from (misunderstood) 
statements of Plato and other Greek philosophers. This is not the place to shew 
the contradictions in which Celsus was involved by this. But it is of the greatest 
significance that even this intelligent man could only see philosophy where he saw 
something precious. The whole of Christianity from its very origin appeared to 
Celsus (in one respect) precisely as the Gnostic systems appear to us, that is, these 
really are what Christianity as such seemed to Celsus to be. Besides, it was con- 
stantly asserted up to the fifth century that Christ had drawn from Plato’s 
writings. Against those who made this assertion, Ambrosius (according to Augustine, 
Ep. 31. c. 8) wrote a treatise, which unfortunately is no longer in existence. 


1 The Simonian system at most might be named, on the basis of the syncretistic 
religion founded by Simon Magus. But we know little about it, and that little is 
uncertain. Parallel attempts are demonstrable in the third century on the basis of 
various “revealed” fundamental ideas (4 éx Aoyiwy pidccopsa). 
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by the new religion, a philosophy of religion whose end was plain 
and simple, but whose means were mysterious and complicated. 


§ 3. History of Gnosticism and the forms in which it appeared. 


In the previous section we have been contemplating Gnosticism 
as it reached its prime in the great schools of Basilides and 
Valentinus, and those related to them,’ at the close of the 
period we are now considering, and became an important factor 
in the history of dogma. But this Gnosticism had (1) prelim- 
inary stages, and (2) was always accompanied by a great 
number of sects, schools and undertakings which were only 
in part related to it, and yet, reasonably enough, were grouped 
together with it. 

To begin with the second point, the great Gnostic schools 
were flanked on the right and left by a motley series of groups 
which at their extremities can hardly be distinguished from 
popular Christianity on the one hand, and from the Hellenic and 
the common world on the other. ?” On the right were communities 
such as the Encratites, which put all stress on a strict asceti- 
cism, in support of which they urged the example of Christ, 
but which here and there fell into dualistic ideas.* There 
were, further, whole communities which, for decennia, drew their 


1 Among these I reckon those Gnostics whom Irenzus (I. 29=31) has portrayed, 
as well as part of the so-called Ophites, Peratee, Sethites and the school of the 
Gnostic Justin (Hippol. Philosoph. V. 6-28). There is no reason for regarding 
them as earlier or more Oriental than the Valentinians, as is done by Hilgenfeld 
against Baur, Méller, and Gruber (the Ophites, 1864). See also Lipsius, “ Ophit. 
Systeme,” i. d. Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1863. IV. 1864, I. These schools claimed 
for themselves the name Gnostic (Hippol. Philosoph V. 6). A part of them, as is 
specially apparent from Orig. c. Celsus. VI., is not to be reckoned Christian. This 
motley group is but badlyjknown to us through Epiphanius, much better through 
the original Gnostic writings preserved in the Coptic language. (Pistis Sophia and 
the works published by Carl Schmidt. Texte u. Unters. Bd. VIII.) Yet these 
original writings belong, for the most part, to the second half of the third century 
(see also the important statements of Porphyry in the Vita Plotini. c. 16), and shew 
a Gnosticism burdened with an abundance of wild speculations, formule, mysteries, 
and ceremonial. However, from these very monuments it becomes plain that 
Gnosticism anticipated Catholicism as a ritual system (see below). 


9 


2 On Marcion, see the following Chapter. 


% We know that from the earliest period (perhaps we might refer even to the 


‘ paved 
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views of Christ from books which represented him as a heavenly 
‘spirit who had merely assumed an apparent body.! There 
were also individual teachers who brought forward peculiar 
opinions without thereby causing any immediate stir in the 
Churches. *,~On the left there were schools such as the Car- 
pocratians, in which the philosophy and communism of Plato. 


Epistle to the Romans) there were circles of ascetics in the Christian communities 
who required of all, as an inviolable law, under the name of Christian perfection, 
complete abstinence from marriage, renunciation of possessions, and a vegetarian 
diet. (Clem. Strom. III. 6. 49: U0 diaBéaou radry» maupadidobou doyuariCouct, 
feepeetobar 3° avrode of eyaauuyot pact Tov xUpiov uyTe Yhuavra, pyre Te ev To 
KoolLm KTYTaILEVOY [LAACY Tupk TovS HAAous vevoynevar TO ebay yéAsov nav x dcevor,— 
Here then, already, imitation of the poor life of Jesus, the “Evangelic” life, was. 
the watchword. Tatian wrote a book, wep? rot xarz roy cwripa xatapric od, that 
is, on perfection according to the Redeemer: in which he set forth the irreconcil- 
ability of the worldly life with the Gospel). No doubt now existed in the Churches. 
that abstinence from marriage, from wine and flesh, and from possessions, was the 
perfect fulfilling of the law of Christ (GacrdQesv gaov rov Cuvdv rot xvpicv). But 
in wide circles strict abstinence was deduced from a special charism, all boastful- 
ness was forbidden, and the watchword given out: dooyv ddvaca: ayvedcerc, which 
may be understood as a compromise with the worldly life as well as a reminiscence 
of a freer morality (see my notes on Didache, c. 6: 11, 11 and Prolegg. p. 42 ff.). 
Still, the position towards asceticism yielded a hard problem, the solution of which 
was more and more found in distinguishing a higher and a lower though sufficient 
morality, yet repudiating the higher morality as soon as it claimed to be the alone 
authoritative one. On the other hand, there were societies of Christian ascetics 
who persisted in applying literally to all Christians the highest demands of Christ, 
and thus arose, by secession, the communities of the Encratites and Severians. 
But in the circumstances of the time even they could not but be touched by the 
Hellenic mode of thought, to the effect of associating a speculative theory with 
asceticism, and thus approximating to Gnosticism, This is specially plain in Tatian, 
who connected himself with the Encratites, and in consequence of the severe asce- 
ticism which he prescribed, could no longer maintain the identity of the supreme 
God and the creator of the world (see the fragments of his later writings in the 
Corp. Apol. ed. Otto. T. VI.). As the Pauline Epistles could furnish arguments to 
either side, we see some Gnostics, such as Tatian himself, making diligent use of 
them, while others, such as the Severians, rejected them. (Euseb. H. E. IV. 29, 5, 
and Orig. c. Cels. V. 65). The Encratite controversy was, on the one hand, 
swallowed up by the Gnostic, and on the other hand, replaced by the Montanistic. 
The treatise written in the days of Marcus Aurelius by a certain Musanus (where?) 
which contains warnings against joining the Encratites (Euseb. H. E. VI. 28) we 
unfortunately no longer possess. 

1 See Eusebius, H. E. VI. 12. Docetic elements are apparent even in the 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter recently discovered. 

2 Here,’ above all, we have to remember Tatian, who in his highly praised 
Apology had already rejected altogether the eating of flesh (c. 23) and set up 
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were taught, the son of the founder and second teacher _ 


Epiphanes honoured as a God (at Cephallenia), as Epicurus 
was in his school, and the image of Jesus crowned along with 
those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle.’ On this left flank 
are, further, swindlers who take their own way, like Alexander 
of Abonoteichus, magicians, soothsayers, sharpers and jugglers, 
under the sign-board of Christianity, deceivers and hypocrites 
who appear using mighty words with a host of unintelligible 
formule, and take up with scandalous ceremonies in order 
to rob men of their money and women of their honour.’ All 
this was afterwards called “Heresy”? and ‘Gnosticism,’ and 
is still so called.* And these names may be retained, if 


very peculiar doctrines about the spirit, matter, and the nature of man (ec. 12 ff.). 
The fragments of the Hypdtyposes of Clem. of Alex. show how much one had 
to bear in some rural Churches at the end of the second century. 

1 See Clem. Strom. III. 2. 53 ’Emsbdvyc, vsdg Kaproupdérouc, tC yce rx wavra 
try éemraxaidenn ual bed gv Lanny THo Kebauaayviac retizyrat, evdx aire fepov 
purdv Amy, Basol, reévy, poucetov, mwuodduytal Te nai nabiépwras, xual cuvidvTEc 
eig TO fepoy of Kabaaayves nar vouyyviav yevébawov amobéwow bvoucw "Exiddves, 
omévooucr Te xual evwyotvra: xui Uuvor Aéyovra:. Clement’s quotations from the 
writings of Epiphanes shew him to be a pure Platonist: the proposition that property 
is theft is found in him. Epiphanes and his father, Carpocrates, were the first 

_ who attempted to amalgamate Plato’s State with the Christian ideal of the union 
of men with each other. Christ was to them, therefore, a philosophic Genius like 
Plato, see Irenzeus. I. 25. 5: “‘Gmosticos autem se vocant, etiam imagines, quasdam 
quidem depictas, quasdam autem et de reliqua materia fabricatas habent..... et 
eas coronant, et proponent eas cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum, videlicet 
cum imagine Pythagorze et Platonis et Aristotelis et reliquorum, et reliquam obser- 
vationem circa eas similiter ut gentes faciunt.” 

2 See the ‘‘Gnostics” of Hermas, especially the false prophet whom he portrays, 
Maud XI., Lucian’s Peregrinus, and the Marcus, of whose doings Irenzeus (I. 13 ff.) 
gives ae an abominable picture. To understand how such people were able to 
obtain a following so quickly in the Churches, we must remember the respect in 
which the “prophets” were held (see Didache XI.). If one had once given the 
impression that he had the Spirit, he could win belief for the strangest things, 
and could allow himself all things possible (see the delineations of Celsus in Orig. 
. Cels. VII. 9. 11). We hear frequently of Gnostic prophets and prophetesses: see 
my notes on Herm. Mand. XI. 1. and Didache XI. 7. If an early Christian ele- 
ment is here preserved by the Gnostic schools, it has undoubtedly been hellenised 


and secularised as the reports shew. But that the prophets altogether were in ~ 


danger of being secularised is shewn in Didache XI. In the case of the Gnostics 
the process is again only hastened. 

8’ The name Gnostic originally attached to schools which had so named them- 
selves, To these belonged above all, the so-called Ophites, but not the Valenti- 
nians or Basilideans. 
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we will understand by them nothing else than the world 
taken into Christianity, all the manifold formations which 
resulted from the first contact of the new religion with the 
society into which it entered. To prove the existence of that 
left wing of Gnosticism is of the greatest interest for the 
history of dogma, but the details are of no consequence. On 
the other hand, in the aims and undertakings of the Gnostic 
wight, it is just the details that are of greatest significance, 


because they shew that there was no fixed boundary between } 
what one may call common Christian and Gnostic Christian. | 


But as Gnosticism, in its contents, extended itself from the 
Encratites and the philosophic interpretation of certain articles 
of the Christian proclamation as brought forward without offence 
by individual teachers in the communities, to the complete 
dissolution of the Christian element by philosophy, or the 
religious charlatanry of the age, so it exhibits itself formally 
also in a long series of groups which comprised all imaginable 
forms of unions. There were churches, ascetic associations, 
mystery cults, strictly private philosophic schools,’ free unions 
for edification, entertainments by Christian charlatans and 
deceived deceivers, who appeared as magicians and prophets, 
attempts at founding new religions after the model and under 
the influence of the Christian, pics But, finally, the thesis that 
Gnosticism is identical with an acute secularising of Christi- 
anity in the widest sense of the word, is confirmed by the 
study of its own literature. The early Christian production 


1 Special attention should be given to this form, as it became in later times 
of the very greatest importance for the general development of doctrine in the 
Church. The sect of Carpocrates was a school. Of Tatian, Irenzeus says (I. 28. 1): 
Tarlavog *lovariwou dupourys |yeyovac.... werd d2 ryv éxelvou apruplay amooras 
Tie Exuayolac, oifuars Oidacndaou emupbeic.... Lorov yupaxrHpa diducxaaeiou cuvec- 
ricero. Rhodon (in Euseb. H. E, V. 13. 4) speaks of a Marcionite didacnariov. 
‘Other names were: “Collegium” (Tertull. ad Valent. 1); “Secta,” the word had 
not always a bad meaning; apecic, éxnayoi~ (Clem. Strom. VII. 16. 98; on the 
"other hand, VII. 15. 92: Tertull. de prascr. 42: plerique nec Ecclesias habent) 
6facog (Iren. I. 13, 4, for the Marcosians), cwvaywy4, cdoryua, dumrpiBy, af abpw- 
‘gwe cuvyadcetc, factiuncula, congregatio, conciliabulum, conventiculum. The 
mystery-organisation most clearly appears in the Naassenes of Hippolytus, the 
Marcosians of Irenzeus, and the Elkasites of Hippolytus, as well as the Coptic- 
Gnostic documents that have been preserved. (See Koffmane, above work, pp. 6-22). 

16 
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of Gospel and Apocalypses was indeed continued in Gnosticism, 
yet so that the class of “Acts of the Apostles” was added 
to them, and that didactic, biographic and “belles lettres” 
elements were received into them, and claimed a very impor- 
tant place. If this makes the Gnostic literature approximate 
to the profane, that is much ‘more the case with the scienti- 
fic theological literature which Gnosticism first produced. Dog- 
matico-philosophic tracts, theologico-critical treatises, historical 
investigations and scientific commentaries on the sacred books, 
were, for the first time in Christendom, composed by the 
~Gnostics, who in part occupied the foremost place in the 
scientific knowledge, religious earnestness and ardour of the 
age. They form in every respect the counterpart to the 
scientific works which proceeded from the contemporary philo- 


sophic schools. Moreover, we possess sufficient knowledge of 


Gnostic hymns and odes, songs for public worship, didactic 
poems, magic formule, magic books, etc., to assure us that 
Christian Gnosticism took possession of a whole region of the 
secular life in its full breadth, and thereby often transformed 
the original forms of Christian literature into secular.* If, 


1 The particulars here belong to church history. Overbeck (“Ueber die Anfange 
der patristischen Litteratur” in d. hist. Ztschr. N. F. Bd. XII. p. 417 ff.) has the 
merit of being the first to point out the importance, for the history of the Church,. 
of the forms of literature as they were gradually received in Christendom. Scien- 
tific, theological literature has undoubtedly its origin in Gnosticism. The Old 
Testament was here, for the first time, systematically and also in part historically 
criticised; a selection was here made from the primitive Christian literature; 
scientific commentaries were here written on the sacred books (Basilides and 
especially the Valentinians, see Heracleon’s comm. on the Gospel of John [in 
Origen]; the Pauline Epistles were also technically expounded; tracts were here 
composed on dogmatico-philosophic problems (for example, rep? dixasoodvyc—mepi 
mporhuotic Wuxyc—ydint—mepl eyuparelas 4 wept evvoux/as), and systematic doctrinal 
systems already constructed (as the Basilidean and Valentinian); the original form 
of the Gospel was here first transmuted into the Greek form of sacred novel and 
biography (see, above all, the Gospel of Thomas, which was used by the Marco- 
sians and Naassenes, and which contained miraculous stories from the childhood of 
Jesus); here, finally, psalms, odes and hymns were first composed (see the Acts of 
Lucius, the psalms of Valentinus, the psalms of Alexander the disciple of Valen- 
tinus, the poems of Bardesanes). Irenzeus, Tertullian and Hippolytus have indeed 
noted that the scientific method of interpretation followed by the Gnostics, was. 
the same as that of the philosophers (¢.¢., of Philo). Valentinus, as is recognised 
even by the Church Fathers, stands out prominent for his mental vigour and 


w 
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however, we bear in mind how all this at a later period was 
gradually legitimised in the Catholic Church, philosophy, 
the science of the sacred books, criticism and exegesis, the 
ascetic associations, the theological schools, the mysteries, the 
sacred formule, the superstition, the charlatanism, all kinds 
of profane literature, etc., it seems to prove the thesis that the 
victorious epoch of the gradual hellenising of Christianity fol- 
lowed the abortive attempts at an acute hellenising. 

The traditional question as to the origin and development 
of Gnosticism, as well as that about the classification of the 
Gnostic systems, will have to be modified in accordance 
with the foregoing discussion. As the different Gnostic systems 
might be contemporary, and in part were undoubtedly con- 
temporary, and as a graduated relation holds good only between 
some few groups, we must, in the classification, limit ourselves 
essentially to the features which have been specified in the 
foregoing paragraph, and which coincide with the position 
of the different groups to the early Christian tradition in its 
connection with the Old Testament religion, both as a rule of 
practical life, and of the common cultus. ' 

As to the origin of Gnosticism, we see how, even in the 
earliest period, all possible ideas and principles foreign to 
Christianity force their way into it, that is, are brought in 


religious imagination; Heracleon for his exegetic theological ability; Ptolemy for 
his. ingenious criticism of the Old Testament and his keen perception of the stages 
of religious development (see his Fpistle to Flora in Epiphanius, heer. 33. c. 7). 
As a specimen of the language of Valentinus one extract from a homily may 
suffice (in Clem. Strom. IV. 13. 89). "Az? apyfe dbdvarol gore nui réxva Cwiis tore 
aiwvies, nai tov bdvarov abéAere jeepicucba: Eig tuvrovc, Wa OumavyoyTe aiTov Kut 
avaarwoyre, nal amobdvy 6 bdvaros ev vty nal O” vudy, bray yup Tov ev Koo[ZoV 
Adyre, avro O& py naraddyobe, xupievere THG xpicews ual THo pPbopéc amdoyc. 
Basilides falls into the background behind Valentinus and his school. Yet the 
Church Fathers, when they wish to summarise the most important Gnostics, usually 
mention Simon Magus, Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion (even Apelles). On the 
relation of the Gnostics to the New Testament writings and to the New Testa- 
ment, see Zahn, Gesch. des N. T.-lichen Kanons. I. 2. p. 718. 


1 Baur’s classification of the Gnostic systems, which rests on the observation of 
how they severally realised the idea of Christianity as the absolute religion in 
contrast to Judaism and Heathenism, is very ingenious and contains a great 
element of truth. But it is insufficient with reference to the whole phenomenon 
of Gnosticism, and has been carried out by Baur by violent abstractions. 
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under Christian rules, and find entrance, especially in the con- 
sideration of the Old Testament.' We might be satisfied 


with the observation that the manifold Gnostic systems were — 


produced by the increase of this tendency. In point of fact 
we must admit that in the present state of our sources, we 
can reach no sure knowledge beyond that. These sources, 
_ however, give certain indications which should not be left 
unnoticed. If we leave out of account the two assertions of 
opponents, that Gnosticism was produced by demons* and 
—this, however, was said at a comparatively late period—that 
it originated in ambition and resistance to the ecclesiastical 
office, the episcopate, we find in Hegesippus, one of the earliest 
writers on the subject, the statement that the whole of the 
heretical schools sprang out of Judaism or the Jewish sects; 
in the later writers, Irenzus, Tertullian and Hippolytus, 
that these schools owe most to the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, etc.* But they all agree in this, that 
a definite personality, viz., Simon the Magician, must be regarded 
as the original source of the heresy. If we try it by these 
statements of the Church Fathers, we must see at once that 
the problem in this case is limited—certainly in a proper 
. way. For after Gnosticism is seen to be the acute secular- 
ising of Christianity the only question that remains is, how 
are we to account for the origin of the great Gnostic schools, 
that is, whether it is possible to indicate their preliminary 
stages. The following may be asserted here with some confi- 
dence: Long before the appearance of Christianity, combina- 
tions of religion had taken place in Syria and Palestine, * 


1 The question, therefore, as to the time of the origin of Gnosticism as a 
complete phenomenon cannot be answered. The remarks of Hegesippus (Euseb. 
H. E. IV. 22) refer to the Jerusalem Church, and have not even for that the value 
of a fixed datum. The only important question here is the point of time at which 
‘the expulsion or secession of the schools and unions took place in the different 
national churches. 

2 Justin Apol. 1. 26. 

* Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E, IV. 22, Iren. I. 14. 1 f., Tertull. de preescr. 7, 
Hippol. Philosoph. The Church Fathers have also noted the likeness of the 
eultus of Mithras and other deities. 

4 We must leave the Essenes entirely out of account here, as their teaching, 
in all probability, is not to be considered syncretistic in the strict sense of the 
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especially in Samaria, in so far, on the one hand, as the Assyrian 
and Babylonian religious philosophy, together with its myths, as 
well as the Greek popular religion with its manifold interpreta- 
tions, had penetrated as far as the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and been accepted even by the Jews; and, on the 
other hand, the Jewish Messianic idea had spread and called 
forth various movements.’ The result of every mixing of 
national religions, however, is to break through the traditional, 
legal and particular forms.? For the Jewish religion syn- 
cretism signified the shaking of the authority of the Old 
Testament by a qualitative distinction of its different parts, 
as also doubt as to the identity of the supreme God with 
the national God. These ferments were once more set in 
motion by Christianity. We know that in the Apostolic age 
there were attempts in Samaria to found new religions, which 
were in all probability influenced by the tradition and preach- 
ing concerning Jesus. Dositheus, Simon Magus, Cleobius, 
and Menander appeared as Messiahs or bearers of the God- 
head, and proclaimed a doctrine in which the Jewish faith 
was strangely and grotesquely mixed with Babylonian myths, 
together with some Greek additions. The mysterious worship, 
the breaking up of Jewish particularism, the criticism of the 
Old Testament,—which for long had had great difficulty in 
retaining its authority in many circles, in consequence of the 


word, (see Lucius, ““Der Essenismus,” 1881,) and as we know absolutely nothing 
of a greater diffusion of it. But we need no names here, as a syncretistic, ascetic 
Judaism could and did arise everywhere in Palestine and the Diaspora. 

1 Freudenthal’s ‘Hellenistische Studien” informs us as to the Samaritan 
syncretism; see also Hilgenfeld’s “ Ketzergeschichte,’ p. 149 ff. As to the Baby- 
lonian mythology in Gnosticism, see the statements in the elaborate article, 
“‘Manichdismus,” by Kessler (Real-Encycl, fiir protest. Theol., 2 Aufl.). 

2 Wherever traditional religions are united under the badge of philosophy a 
conservative syncretism is the result, because the allegoric method, that is, the 
criticism of all religion, veiled and unconscious of itself, is able to blast rocks 
and bridge over abysses. All forms may remain here under certain circumstances, 
but a new spirit enters into them. On the other hand, where philosophy is still 
weak, and the traditional religion is already shaken by another, there arises the 
critical syncretism in which either the gods of one religion are subordinated to 
those of another, or the elements of the traditional religion are partly eliminated 
and replaced by others. Here, also, the soil is prepared for new religious forma- 
tions, for the appearance of religious founders. 
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widened horizon and the deepening of religious feeling,—finally, 
the wild syncretism, whose aim, however, was a universal 
religion, all contributed to gain adherents for Simon.* His 
enterprise appeared to the Christians as a diabolical caricature 
of their own religion, and the impression made by the success 
which Simonianism gained by a vigorous propaganda even 
beyond Palestine into the West, supported this idea.” We can 
therefore understand how, afterwards, all heresies were traced 
_back to Simon. To this must be added that we can actually 
trace in many Gnostic systems the same elements which were 
prominent in the religion proclaimed by Simon (the Babylo- 
nian \and Syrian), and that the new religion of the Simonians, 
just Jike Christianity, had afterwards to submit to be trans- 
formed into a philosophic, scholastic doctrine.’ The formal 
parallel to the Gnostic doctrines was therewith established. 
But even apart from these attempts at founding new religions, 
Christianity in Syria, under the influence of foreign religions 
and speculation on the philosophy of religion, gave a powerful 
impulse to the criticism of the law and the prophets which 


1 It was a serious mistake of the critics to regard Simon Magus as a fiction, 
which, moreover, has been given up by Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte, p. 163 ff.), 
and Lipsius (Apocr. Apostelgesch. II. 1),—the latter, however, not decidedly. The 
whole figure as well as the doctrines attributed to Simon (see Acts of the Apostles, 
Justin, Irenzeus, Hippolytus) not only have nothing improbable in them, but suit 
very well the religious circumstances which we must assume for Samaria. The 
main point in Simon is his endeavour to create a universal religion of the supreme 
God. This explains his success among the Samaritans and Greeks. He is really 
a counterpart to Jesus, whose activity can just as little have been unknown to him 
as that of Paul. At the same time it cannot be denied that the later tradition 
about Simon was the most confused and biassed imaginable, or that certain Jewish 
Christians at a later period may have attempted to endow the magician with the 
features of Paul in order to discredit the personality and teaching of the Apostle. 
But this last assumption requires a fresh investigation. 


2 Justin. Apol. 1 26: Ka? oyeddv madvrec tv Zauceperc, dalyor 08 nat dv baaose 
hveowv, ws Tov mpwrov bedv Tizwva spoaroyotvrec, exelvov nal mporxuvotcw (besides 
the account in the Philos, and Orig. c. Cels. 1. 57: VI. 11). The positive state- 
ment of Justin that Simon came even to Rome (under Claudius) can hardly be 
refuted from the account of the Apologist himself, and therefore not at all. (See 
Renan, “ Antichrist ”’.) 


8 We have it as such in the Méydéay ’Amrépae1g which Hippolytus (Philosoph. 
VI. 19. 20) made use of. This Simonianism may perhaps have related to the 
original, as the doctrines of the Christian Gnostics to the Apostolic preaching. 
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had already been awakened. In consequence of this, there 
appeared, about the transition of the first century to the second, 
a series of teachers who, under the impression of the Gospel, 
sought to make the Old Testament capable of furthering the 
tendency to a universal religion, not by allegorical interpre- 
tation, but by a sifting criticism. These attempts were of 
very different kinds. Teachers such as Cerinthus clung: to 
the notion that the universal religion revealed by Christ was 
identical with undefiled Mosaism, and therefore maintained 
even such articles as circumcision and the Sabbath command- 
ment, as well as the earthly kingdom of the future. But they 
rejected certain parts of the law, especially, as a rule, the 
sacrificial precepts, which were no longer in keeping with the 
spiritual conception of religion. They conceived the creator 
of the world as a subordinate being distinct from the supreme 
God, which is always the mark of a syncretism with a dual- 
istic tendency; introduced speculations about A®ons and an- 
gelic powers, among whom they placed Christ, and recom- 
mended a strict asceticism. When, in their Christology, they 
denied the miraculous birth, and saw in Jesus a chosen man 
on whom the Christ, that is, the Holy Spirit, descended at 
the baptism, they were not creating any innovation, but only 
following the earliest Palestinian tradition. Their rejection of 
the authority of Paul is explained by their efforts to secure 
the Old Testament as far as possible for the universal religion.’ 
There were others who rejected all ceremonial commandments 
as proceeding from the devil, or from some intermediate 
being, but yet always held firmly that the God of the Jews 
was the supreme God. But alongside of these stood also 
decidedly anti-Jewish groups, who seem to have been influenced 
in part by the preaching of Paul. They advanced much fur- 
ther in the criticism of the Old Testament, and perceived the 
impossibility of saving it for the Christian universal religion. 


1 The Heretics opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians may belong to these. 
On Cerinthus, see Polycarp in Iren. II. 3. 2, Ireneus (1. 26. 1: III. 11. 1), 
Hippolytus and the redactions of the Syntagma, Cajus in Euseb, III. Zou, 
Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, p. 411 ff. To this category belong also the Ebionites 
and Elkasites of Epiphanius. (See Chap. 6.) 


j 
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They rather connected this religion with the cultus-wisdom of 
Babylon and Syria, which seemed more adapted for allegorical 
interpretations, and opposed this formation to the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The God of the Old Testament appears here 
at best as a subordinate Angel of limited power, wisdom and 


goodness. In so far as he was identified with the creator of 


the world, and the creation ot the world itself was regarded 
as an imperfect or an abortive undertaking, expression was. 
given both to the anti-Judaism and to that religious temper of 
the time which could only value spiritual blessing in contrast 
with the \world and the sensuous. These systems appeared 
more or less strictly dualistic, in proportion as they did or 
did not accept a slight co-operation of the supreme God in 
the creation of man; and the way in which the character and. 
power of the world-creating God of the Jews was conceived, 
serves as a measure of how far the several schools were from 
the Jewish religion and the Monism that ruled it. All possible 
conceptions of the God of the Jews, from the assumption that: 
he is a being supported in his undertakings by the supreme 
God, to his identification with Satan, seem to have been ex- 
hausted in these schools. Accordingly, in the former case, 
the Old Testament was regarded as the revelation of a sub- 
ordinate God, in the latter as the manifestation of Satan, and 
therefore the ethic—with occasional use of Pauline formule— 
always assumed an antinomian form compared with the 
Jewish law, in some cases antinomian even in the sense of 
libertinism. Correspondingly, the anthropology exhibits man 
as bipartite, or even tripartite, and the Christology is strictly 
docetic and anti-Jewish. The redemption by Christ is always, 
as a matter of course, related only to that element in humanity 
which has an affinity with the Godhead. ' 


1 The two Syrian teachers, Saturninus and Cerdo, must in particular be men- 
tioned here. The first (See Iren. I. 24. 1. 2, Hippolyt. and the redactions of the 
Syntagma) was not strictly speaking a dualist, and therefore allowed the God of 
the Old Testament to be regarded as an Angel of the supreme God, while at the 
same time he distinguished him from Satan. Accordingly, he assumed that the 
supreme God co-operated in the creation of man by angel powers—sending a ray 
of light, an image of light, that should be imitated as an example and enjoined 
as an ideal, But all men have not received the ray of light. Consequently, two 
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It is uncertain whether we should think of the spread of 
these doctrines in Syria in the form of a school, or of a 
cultus; probably it was both. From the great Gnostic 
systems as formed by Basilides and Valentinus they are distin- 
guished by the fact that they lack the peculiar philosophic, 
that is Hellenic, element, the speculative conversion of angels 
and Hons into real ideas, etc. We have almost no knowledge 
of their effect. This Gnosticism has never directly been a 
historical factor of striking importance, and the great question 
is whether it was so indirectly.’ That is to say, we do not 
know whether this Syrian Gnosticism was, in the strict sense, 
the preparatory stage of the great Gnostic schools, so that 
the schools should be regarded as an actual reconstruction 
of it. But there can be no doubt that the appearance of the 
great Gnostic schools in the Empire, from Egypt to Gaul, is 
contemporaneous with the vigorous projection of Syrian cults 
westwards, and therefore the assumption is suggested, that the 


Syrian Christian syncretism was also spread in connection with 


that projection, and underwent a change corresponding to the 
new conditions. We know definitely that the Syrian Gnostic, 
Cerdo, came to Rome, wrought there, and exercised an influ- 


classes of men stand in abrupt contrast with each other. History is the conflict 
of the two. Satan stands at the head of the one, the God of the Jews at the head 
of the other. The Old Testament is a collection of prophecies out of both camps. 
The truly good first appears in the Aon Christ, who assumed nothing cosmic, did 
not even submit to birth. He destroys the works of Satan (generation, eating of 
flesh), and delivers the men who haye within them a spark of light. The Gnosis 
of Cerdo was much coarser. (Iren. I. 27. 1, Hippolyt. and the redactions.) He 
contrasted the good God and the God of the Old Testament as two primary beings. 
The latter he identified with the creator of the world. Consequently, he completely 
rejected the Old Testament and everything cosmic and taught that the good God 
was first revealed in Christ. Like Saturninus he preached a strict docetism; Christ 
had no body, was not born, and suffered in an unreal body. All else that the 
Fathers report of Cerdo’s teaching has probably been transferred to him from 
Marcion, and is therefore very doubtful. 


1 This question might perhaps be answered if we had the Justinian Syntagma 
against all heresies; but in the present condition of our sources it remains 
wrapped in obscurity. What may be gathered from the fragments of Hegesippus, 
the Epistles of Ignatius, the Pastoral Epistles and other documents, such as, for 
example, the Epistle of Jude, is in itself so obscure, so detached and so ambiguous 
that it is of no value for historical construction. 
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ence on Marcion. But no less probable is the assumption 
that the great Hellenic Gnostic schools arose spontaneously, 
in the sense of having been independently developed out of 
the elements to which undoubtedly the Asiatic cults also 
belonged, without being influenced in any way by Syrian 
syncretistic efforts. The conditions for the growth of such 
formations were nearly the same in all parts of the Empire. 
The great advance lies in the fact that the religious material 
as contained in the Gospel, the Old Testament, and the wis- 
dom connected with the old cults, was philosophically, that 
is scientifically, manipulated by means of allegory, and the 
aggregate of mythological powers translated into an aggregate 
of ideas. The Pythagorean and Platonic, more rarely the 
Stoic philosophy, were compelled to do service here. Great 
Gnostic schools, which were at the same time unions for wor- 
ship, first enter into the clear light of history in this form, 
(see previous section), and on the conflict with these, sur- 
rounded as they were by a multitude of dissimilar and related 
formations, depends the progress of the development. ’ 

We are no longer able to form a perfectly clear picture of 
how these schools came into being, or how they were related 
fo the Churches. It lay in the nature of the case that 
the heads of the schools, like the early itinerant heretical 
teachers, devoted attention chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
those who were already Christian, that is, to the Christian 


1 There are, above all, the schools of the Basilideans, Valentinians and Ophites. 
‘To describe the systems in their full development lies, in my opinion, outside the 
business of the history of dogma and might easily lead to the mistake that the 
systems as such were controverted, and that their construction was peculiar to 
Christian Gnosticism. The construction, as remarked above, is rather that of the 
later Greek philosophy, though it cannot be mistaken that, for us, the full parallel 
to the Gnostic systems first appears in those of the Neoplatonists. But only 
particular doctrines and principles of the Gnostics were really called in question,— 
their critique of the world, of providence, of the resurrection, etc.; these therefore 
are to be adduced in the next section. The fundamental features of an inner 
development can only be exhibited in the case of the most important, viz., the 
Valentinian school. But even here we must distinguish an Eastern and a Western 
branch. (Tertull, adv. Valent. I.: “Valentiniani frequentissimum plane collegium 
inter heereticos.” Iren, 1. I.; Hippol. Philos. VI. 35; Orig. Hom. Il. 5 in Ezech. 
' Lomm. XIV. p. 40: “ Valentini robustissima secta”’.) 


— 
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-communities.' From the Ignatian Epistles, the Shepherd of 


Hermas (Vis. III. 7. 1: Sim. VIII. 6. 5: IX. 19. and especially 22), 
and the Didache (XI. 1. 2) we see that those teachers who 
boasted of a special knowledge and sought to introduce 
“strange” doctrines, aimed at gaining the entire churches. 
The beginning, as a rule, was necessarily the formation of 
conventicles. In the first period therefore, when there was 
no really fixed standard for warding off the foreign doctrines— 
Hermas is unable even to characterise the false doctrines— 
the warnings were commonly exhausted in the exhortation: 
woarrzobe Toig ayiowc, rt of KoAAwBEVO! aUTOIG ayiecbyoovTal, 
[connect yourselves with the saints, because those who are 
connected with them shall be sanctified”]. As a rule, the 
doctrines may really have crept in unobserved, and those 
gained over to them may for long have taken part in a two- 
fold worship, the public worship of the churches, and the 
mew consecration. Those teachers must of course have as- 
sumed a.more aggressive attitude who rejected the Old Tes- 
tament. The attitude of the Church, when it enjoyed competent 
guidance, was one of decided opposition towards unmasked or 
recognised false teachers. Yet Irenzeus’ account of Cerdo in 
Rome shews us how difficult it was at the beginning to get 
rid of a false teacher.” For Justin, about the year 150, the 


1 Tertull. de prescr. 42: “De verbi autem administratione quid dicam, cum 
hoc sit negotium illis, non ethnicos convertendi, sed nostros evertendi? Hanc magis 
gloriam captant, si stantibus ruinam, non si jacentibus elevationem operentur. 
Quoniam et ipsum opus eorum non de suo proprio edificio venit, sed de veritatis 
destructione; nostra suffodiunt, ut sua edificent. Adime illis legem Moysis et 
prophetas et creatorem deum, accusationem eloqui non habent.” (See adv. Valent. 
I. init.) This is hardly a malevolent accusation. The philosophic interpretation 
of a religion will always impress those only on whom the religion itself has 
already made an impression. 

2 Tren. Ill. 4. 2: Képdwv eig ryv éxxayotav eabdv nal e£opoaoyodjevos, olrws 
SuetéAece, more pctv Aubpodidacnuad@y wore O& maAw EEooAcyovjevoc, wore Dé EAEY- 
youevos ep” of¢ e0/dacue xundic, nal abiorduevog THs Tay adEAP By cuvodiuc; see 
besides the valuable account of Tertull. de preescr. 30. The account of Irenzeus 
(I. 13) is very instructive as to the kind of propaganda of Marcus, and the relation 
of the women he deluded to the Church. Against actually recognised false teachers 
the fixed rule was to renounce all intercourse with them (2 Joh. 10. 11; Iren. ep. 
ad Florin on Polycarp’s procedure, in Euseb. H. E, V. 20. 7; Iren. IL. 3: 4). 
But how were the heretics to be surely known? 


> 
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Marcionites, Valentinians, Basilideans and Saturninians are 
groups outside the communities, and undeserving of the name 
‘‘ Christians.” ! There must therefore have been at that time, 
in Rome and Asia Minor at least, a really perfect separation 
of those schools from the Churches (it was different in Alex- 
andria). Notwithstanding, this continued to be. the region 
from which those schools obtained their adherents. For the 
Valentinians recognised that the common Christians were much 
better than the heathen, that they occupied a middle position 
between the “pneumatic” and the ‘“hylic,’ and might look 
forward to a kind of salvation. This admission, as well as 
their conforming to the common Christian tradition, enabled 
them to spread their views in a remarkable way, and they 
may not have had any objection in many cases, to. their 
converts remaining in the great Church. But can this com- 
munity have perceived, everywhere and at once, that the 
Valentinian distinction of “psychic” and “pneumatic”’ is not 
identical with the scriptural distinction of children and men 
in understanding? Where the organisation of the school (the 
union for worship) required a long time of probation, where 
degrees of connection with it were distinguished, and a strict 
asceticism demanded of the perfect, it followed of course that 
those on the lower stage should not be urged to a speedy 
break with the Church.’ But after the creation of the 


1 Among those who justly bore this name he distinguishes those of ophoyvameves 
nara mavra yxpicravol sic (Dial. 80). 

2 Very important is the description which Irenzus (III. 15. 2) and Tertullian 
have given of the conduct of the Valentinians as observed by themselves (adv. 
Valent. 1), “Valentiniani nihil magis curant quam occultare, quod predicant; si 
tamen predicant qui occultant. Custodiz officium conscientize officium est (a 
comparison with the Eleusinian mysteries follows). Si bona fide queras, concreto 
vultu, suspenso supercilio, Altum est, aiunt. Si subtiliter temptes per ambiguitates 
bilingues communem fidem adfirmant. Si scire te subostendas negant quidquid 


agnoscunt. Si cominus certes, tuam simplicitatem sua ceede dispergunt. Ne dis- 


cipulis quidem propriis ante committunt quam suos fecerint. Habent artificium 
quo prius persuadeant quam edoceant.” At a later period Dionysius of Alex. in 
Euseb, H. E. VU. 7, speaks of Christians who maintain an apparent communion 
with the brethren, but resort to one of the false teachers (cf. as to this Euseb. 
H. E. VI. 2. 13). The teaching of Bardesanes influenced by Valentinus, who, 
moreover, was hostile to Marcionitism, was tolerated for a long time in Edessa 
(by the Christian kings), nay, was recognised. The Bardesanites and the “ Palutians” 
(catholics) were differentiated only after the beginning of the third century. 
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catholic confederation of churches, existence was made more 
and more difficult for these schools. Some of them lived on 
somewhat like our freemason-unions; some, as in the East, 
became actual sects (confessions), in which the wise and the 
simple now found a place, as they were propagated by families. | 
In both cases they ceased to be what they had been at the 
beginning. From about 210 they ceased to be a factor of 
the historical development, though the Church of Constantine 
and Theodosius was alone really able to suppress them. 


§ 4. The most important Gnostic Doctrines. 


We have still to measure and compare with the earliest 
tradition those Gnostic doctrines which, partly at once and 
partly in the following period, became important. Once more, 
however, we must expressly refer to the fact that the epoch- 
making significance of Gnosticism for the history of dogma 
must not be sought chiefly in the particular doctrines, but 
rather in the whole way in which Christianity is here conceived 
and transformed. The decisive thing is the conversion of the 
Gospel into a doctrine, into an absolute philosophy of religion, 
the transforming of the dzscipliina Evangeli into an asceticism 
based on a dualistic conception, and into a practice of mys-' 
teries.' We have now briefly to shew, with due regard to 
the earliest tradition, how far this transformation was of posi- 
tive or negative significance for the following period, that is, 
in what respects the following development was anticipated by 


1 There can be no doubt that the Gnostic propaganda was seriously hindered 
by the inability to organise and discipline Churches, which is characteristic of all 
philosophic systems of religion. The Gnostic organisation of schools and mysteries 
was not able to contend with the episcopal organisation of the Churches; see Ignat. 
ad Smyr. 6. 2; Tertull. de preescr. 41. Attempts at actual formation of Churches 
were not altogether wanting in the earliest period; at a later period they were forced 
on some schools. We have only to read Iren. Iil. 15. 2 in order to see that these 
associations could only exist by finding support in a Church. Irenzeus expressly 
remarks that the Valentinians designated the Common Christians “aJoAso/ (com- 
munes) «a) éxxAyorworinof, but that they, on the other hand, complained that “we 
kept away from their fellowship without cause, as they thought like ourselves.” 
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Gnosticism, and in what respects Gnosticism was disavowed 
by this development. * 

(1) Christianity, which is the only true and absolute reli- 
gion, embraces a revealed system of doctrine (positive). 

(2) This doctrine contains mysterious powers, which are 
communicated to men by initiation (mysteries). 

(3) The revealer is Christ (positive), but Christ alone, 
and only in his historical appearance—no Old Testament 
Christ (negative); this appearance is itself redemption: the 
doctrine is the announcement of it and of its presuppositions 
(positive). ° 

(4) Christian doctrine is to be drawn from the Apostolic 


1 The differences between the Gnostic Christianity and that of the Church, that 
is, the later ecclesiastical theology, were fluid, if we observe the following points. 
(1) That even in the main body of the Church the element of knowledge was 
increasingly emphasised, and the Gospel began to be converted into a perfect 
knowledge of the world (increasing reception of Greek philosophy, development of 
miorisg to yvd@ow). (2) That the dramatic eschatology began to fade away. (3) That 
room was made for docetic views, and value put upon a strict asceticism. On the 
other hand we must note: (1) That all this existed only in germ or fragments within 
the great Church during the flourishing period of Gnosticism. (2) That the great 
Church held fast to the facts fixed in the baptismal formula (in the Aevyema) and 
to the eschatological expectations, further, to the creator of the world as the supreme 
God, to the unity of Jesus Christ, and to the Old Testament, and therefore rejected 
dualism. (3) That the great Church defended the unity and equality of the human 
race, and therefore the uniformity and universal aim of the Christian salvation. 
(4) That it rejected every introduction of new, especially of Oriental, Mythologies, 
guided in this by the early Christian consciousness and a sure intelligence. A 
deeper, more thorough distinction between the Church and the Gnostic parties 
hardly dawned on the consciousness of either. The Church developed herself 
instinctively into an imperial Church, in which office was to play the chief réle. 
The Gnostics sought to establish or conserve associations in which the genius should 
rule, the genius in the way of the old prophets or in the sense of Plato, or in the 
sense of a union of prophecy and philosophy. In the Gnostic conflict, at least at 
its close, the judicial priest fought with the virtuoso and overcame him. 


2 The absolute significance of the person of Christ was very plainly expressed 
in Gnosticism (Christ is not only the teacher of the truth, but the manifestation 
of the truth), more plainly than where he was regarded as the subject of Old 
Testament revelation. The pre-existent Christ has significance in some Gnostic 
schools, but always a comparatively subordinate one. ‘The isolating of the person 
of Christ, and quite as much the explaining away of his humanity, is manifestly 
out of harmony with the earliest tradition. But, on the other hand, it must not 
be denied that the Gnostics recognised redemption in the historical Christ: Christ 
personally procured it (see under 6. h.). 
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tradition, critically .examined. This tradition lies before us in 


a series of Apostolic writings, and in a secret doctrine derived 
from the Apostles (positive). ' 


1 In this thesis, which may be directly corroborated by the most important 
Gnostic teachers, Gnosticism shews that it desires iz ‘¢hesi (in a way similar to 


Philo) to continue on the soil of Christianity as a positive religion. Conscious of 


being bound to tradition, it first definitely raised the question, What is Christianity > 
and criticised and sifted the sources for an answer to the question. The rejection 
of the Old Testament led it to that question and to this sifting. It may be main- 
tained with the greatest probability, that the idea of a canonical collection of 
Christian writings first emerged among the Gnostics (see also Marcion). They 
really needed such a collection, while all those who recognised the Old Testament 
as a document of revelation, and gave it a Christian interpretation, did not at first 
need a new document, but simply joined on the new to the old, the Gospel to 
the Old Testament. From the numerous fragments of Gnostic commentaries on 
New Testament writings which have been preserved, we see that these writings 
then enjoyed canonical authority, while at the same period we hear nothing of 


_ such an authority nor of commentaries in the main body of Christendom (see 


Heinrici, “Die Valentinianische Gnosis, u. d. h. Schrift,’ 1871). Undoubtedly 
sacred writings were selected according to the principle of apostolic origin. This 
is proved by the inclusion of the Pauline Epistles in the collections of books. 
There is evidence of such having been made by the Naassenes, Perate, Valenti- 
nians, Marcion, Tatian and the Gnostic Justin. The collection of the Valentinians 
and the Canon of Tatian must have really coincided with the main parts of the 
later Ecclesiastical Canon. The later Valentinians accommodated themselves to 
this Canon, that is, recognised the books that had been added (Tertull. de preescr. 
38). The question as to who first conceived and realised the idea of a Canon of 
Christian writings, Basilides, or Valentinus, or Marcion, or whether this was done 
by several at the same time, will always remain obscure, though many things favour 
Marcion. If it should even be proved that Basilides (see Euseb. H. E. IV. 7. 7) 
and Valentinus himself regarded the Gospels only as authoritative, yet the full idea 
of the Canon lies already in the fact of their making these the foundation and 
interpreting them allegorically. The question as to the extent of the Canon after- 
wards became the subject of an important controversy between the Gnostics and 
the Catholic Church. The Catholics throughout took up the position that their 
Canon was the earlier, and the Gnostic collection the corrupt revision of it (they 
were unable to adduce proof, as is attested by Tertullian’s de preescr.). But the 
aim of the Gnostics to establish themselves on the uncorrupted apostolic tradition 
gathered from writings, was crossed by three tendencies, which, moreover, were 
all jointly operative in the Christian communities, and are therefore not peculiar to 


Gnosticism. (1) By faith in the continuance of prophecy, in which new things are 


always revealed by the Holy Spirit (the Basilidean and Marcionite prophets). (2) 
By the assumption of an esoteric secret tradition of the Apostles (see Clem. Strom. 
VII. 17. 106. 108; Hipp. Philos. VII. 20; Iren. I. 25. 5: III. 2. 1; Tertull. de 
preescr. 25. Cf. the Gnostic book, Il/ersg Zop/a, which in great part is based on 
doctrines said to be imparted by Jesus to his disciples after his resurrection). (3) 
By the inability to oppose the continuous production of Evangelic writings, in 
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As exoteric it is comprehended in the regula fidet' 


other words, by the continuance of this kind of literature and the addition of Acts 
of the Apostles (Gospel of the Egyptians (?), other Gospels, Acts of John, Thomas, 
Philip, etc. We know absolutely nothing about the conditions under which these 
writings originated, the measure of authority which they enjoyed, or the way in 
which they gained that authority). In all these points which in Gnosticism hindered 
the development of Christianity to the “religion of a new book,” the Gnostic 
schools shew that they stood precisely under the same conditions as the Christian 
communities in general (see above Chap. 3. § 2). If all things do not deceive us, 
the same inner development may be observed even in the Valentinian school as 
in the great Church, viz., the production of sacred Evangelic and Apostolic writ- 
ings, prophecy and secret gnosis falling more and more into the background, and 


the completed Canon becoming the most important basis of the doctrine of religion. 


The later Valentinians (see Tertull. de prescr. and ady. Valent.) seem, to have 
appealed chiefly to this Canon, and Tatian no less (about whose Canon, \see my 
Texte u. Unters. I. 1. 2. pp. 213-218). But finally we must refer to the fact that 
it was the highest concern of the Gnostics to furnish the historical proof of the 
Apostolic origin of their doctrine by an exact reference to the links of the tradition 
(see Ritschl, Entstehung der altkath. Kirche. 2nd ed. p. 338 f.). Here again it 
appears that Gnosticism shared with Christendom the universal presupposition that 
the valuable thing is the Apostolic origin (see above p. 160 f.), but that it first 
created artificial chains of tradition, and that this is the first point in which it was 
followed by the Church: (see the appeals to the Apostolic Matthew, to Peter and 
Paul, through the mediation of “Glaukias” and “Theodas,’ to James and the 
favourite disciples of the Lord, in the case of the Naassenes, Ophites, Basilideans 
and Valentinians, etc.; see, further, the close of the Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora 
in Epistle H. 33. 7: Madyoy e&%o nai tiv rodrou apyyy Te nal yévyyow, Zzroujevy 
THe amorroAKys wmapuddcemcs, 4 ex dsadoNHe ual ysis MupeAydaev, EeTX naipov 
[sic] xavovica: mdyvrag rods Adyous TH TOU cwrHpos OidacxaaAia, as well as the 
passages adduced under 2), From this it further follows that the Gnostics may have 
compiled their Canon solely according to the principle of Apostolic origin. Upon 
the whole we may see here how foolish it is to seek to dispose of Gnosticism 
with the phrase, “lawless fancies.” On the contrary, the Gnostics purposely took 
their stand on the tradition—nay, they were the first in Christendom who determined 
the range, contents and manner of propagating the tradition. They are thus the 
first Christian theologians. 

1 Here also we have a point of unusual historical importance. As we first find 
a new Canon among the Gnostics, so also among them (and in Marcion) we first 
meet with the traditional complex of the Christian Kerygma as a doctrinal confession 
(regula fidei), that is, as a confession which, because it is fundamental, needs a 
speculative exposition, but is set forth by this exposition as the summary of all 
wisdom. The hesitancy about the details of the Aerygma only shews the general 
uncertainty which at that time prevailed. But again we see that the later Valenti- 
nians completely accommodated themselves to the later development in the Church 
(Tertull. adv. Valent. I.: “communem fidem adfirmant”), that is, attached themselves, 
probably even from the first, to the existing forms; while in the Marcionite Church 
a peculiar regula was set up by a criticism of the tradition. The regula, as a 
matter of course, was regarded as Apostolic. On Gnostic regule, see Iren. I. 21. 
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(positive), as esoteric it is propagated by chosen teachers. ! 
(5) The documents of revelation (Apostolic writings), just because 


‘they are such, must be interpreted by means of allegory, that is, 


their deeper meaning must be extracted in this way (positive). ? 

(6) The following may be noted as the main points in the 
‘Gnostic conception of the several parts of the regula fidei: 

(2) The difference between the supreme God and the 
‘creator of the world, and therewith the opposing of redemp- 
tion and creation, and therefore the separation of the Mediator 
of revelation from the Mediator of creation. * 


5, 31. 3: TL. pref: IL 19. 8:00. rr. 3: Ill. 16. 1.5: Ptolem. ap. Epiph. h. 33. 7; 


Tertull. adv. Valent. 1. 4: de praescr. 42: adv. Marc. I. 1: IV. 5. 17; Ep. Petri ad 
Jacob in Clem. Hom. c. 1. We still possess, in great part verbatim, the regula of 
Apelles, in Epiphan. h. 44. 2. Irenzeus (I. 7. 2) and Tertull. (de carne, 20) state 
that the Valentinian vegz/a contained the formula, “vevyydévra diz Mapifac”; see 
on this, p. 205. In noting that the two points so decisive for Catholicism, the 
Canon of the New Testament and the Apostolic regwzla, were first, in the strict 
sense, set up by the Gnostics on the basis of a definite fixing and systematising 
of the oldest tradition, we may see that the weakness of Gnosticism here consisted 
in its inability to exhibit the publicity of tradition and to place its propagation 
din close connection with the organisation of the churches, 

1 We do not know the relation in which the Valentinians placed the public 
Apostolic regula fidei to the secret doctrine derived from one Apostle. The Church, 
in opposition to the Gnostics, strongly emphasised the publicity of all tradition. 
Yet afterwards, though with reservations, she gave a wide scope to the assumption 
of a secret tradition. 

2 The Gnostics transferred to the Evangelic writings, and demanded as simply 
necessary, the methods which Barnabas and others used in expounding the Old 
‘Testament (see the samples of their exposition in Irenzeus and Clement. Heinrici, |.c.), 


Tn this way, of course, all the specialities of the system may be found in the docu- 


aments. The Church at first condemned this method (Tertull. de preescr. 17-19. 39; 
Tren. I. 8. 9), but applied it herself from the moment in which she had adopted a 
New Testament Canon of equal authority with that of the Old Testament. How- 
-ever, the distinction always remained, that in the confrontation of the two Testaments 
with the views of getting proofs from prophecy, the history of Jesus described in 
‘the Gospels was not at first allegorised. Yet afterwards the Christological dogmas 
of the third and following centuries demanded a docetic explanation of many points 


‘in that history. 


3 In the Valentinian, as well as in all systems not coarsely dualistic, the Redeemer 
Christ has no doubt a certain share in the constitution of the highest class of men, 
but only through complicated mediations. The significance which is attributed to 
Christ in many systems for the production or organisation of the upper world may 
be mentioned. In the Valentinian system there are several mediators. It may 
be noted that the abstract conception of the divine primitive Being seldom called 
forth a real controversy. As a rule, offence was taken only at the expression. 


17 
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(8) The separation of the supreme God from the God of 
the Old Testament, and therewith the rejection of the Old 
Testament, or the assertion that the Old Testament contains 
no revelations of the supreme God, or at least only in cer-. 
tain parts. ' 

(c) The doctrine of the independence and eternity of matter. 

(d@) The assertion that the present world sprang from a fall 
of man, or from an undertaking hostile to God, and is there- 
fore the product of an evil or intermediate being. ° 

(ce) The doctrine that evil is inherent in matter and there- 
fore is a physical potence. ° 


1 The Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora is very instructive here. If we leave.out 
of account the peculiar Gnostic conception, we have represented in Ptolemy’s 
criticism the later Catholic view of the Old Testament, as well as also the be- 
ginning of a historical conception of it. The Gnostics were the first critics of the 
Old Testament in Christendom. Their allegorical exposition of the Evangelic 
writings should be taken along with their attempts at interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment literally and historically. It may be noted, for example, that the Gnostics 
were the first to call attention to the significance of the change of name for God 
in the Old Testament; see Iren. II. 35. 3. The early Christian tradition led to a 
procedure directly the opposite. Apelles, in particular, the disciple of Marcion, 
exercised an intelligent criticism on the Old Testament; see my treatise, ‘‘de Apellis- 
gnosi,” p. 71 sq., and also Texte u. Unters. VI. 3, p. 111 ff. Marcion himself 
recognised the historical contents of the Old Testament as reliable and the criticism 
of most Gnostics only called in question its religious value. 

2 Ecclesiastical opponents rightly put no value on the fact that some Gnostics. 
advanced to Pan-Satanism with regard to the conception of the world, while 
others beheld a certain jzstitia civilis ruling in the world. For the standpoint 
which the Christian tradition had marked out, this distinction is just as much a 
matter of indifference as the other, whether the Old Testament proceeded from 
an evil, or from an intermediate being. The Gnostics attempted to correct the 
judgment of faith about the world and its relation to God, by an empiric view 
of the world. Here again they are by no means “visionaries”, however fantastic 
the means by which they have expressed their judgment about the condition of 
the world, and attempted to explain that condition. Those, rather, are “vision- 
aries” who give themselves up to the belief that the world is the work of a 
good and omnipotent Deity, however apparently reasonable the arguments they 
adduce. The Gnostic (Hellenistic) philosophy of religion at this point comes. 
into the sharpest opposition to the central point of the Old Testament Christian 
belief, and all else really depends on this. Gnosticism is antichristian so far as. 
it takes away from Christianity its Old Testament foundation, and belief in the 
identity of the creator of the world with the supreme God. That was immediately 
felt and noted by its opponents, 

3 The ecclesiastical opposition was long uncertain on this point. It is interest- 
ing to note that Basilides portrayed the sin inherent in the child from birth in a 
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‘(f) The assumption of AZons, that is, real powers and hea- 
venly persons in whom is unfolded the absoluteness of the 
Godhead. * 


(g) The assertion that Christ revealed a God hitherto un- 
known. 


(2). The doctrine that in the person of Jesus Christ—the 
Gnostics saw in it redemption, but they reduced the person 
to the physical nature—the heavenly A®on, Christ, and the 
human appearance of that Aton must be clearly distinguished, 
and a ‘distincte agere”’ ascribed to each. Accordingly, there 
were some, such as Basilides, who acknowledged no real union 
between Christ and the man Jesus, whom, besides, they re- 
garded as an earthly man. Others, e.g., part of the Valentin- 
ians, among whom the greatest differences prevailed,—see 
Tertull. adv. Valent. 39—taught that the body of Jesus was 


way that makes one feel as though he were listening to Augustine (see the fragment 
from the 23rd book of the "Egyyyrixé, in Clem., Strom. VI. 12. 83). But it is of 
great importance to note how even very special later terminologies, dogmas, etc., 
of the Church, were in a certain way anticipated by the Gnostics. Some samples 
will be given below; but meanwhile we may here refer to a fragment from Apelles’ 
Syllogisms in Ambrosius (de Parad. V. 28): “Si hominem non perfectum fecit deus, 
unusquisque autem per industriam propriam perfectionem sibi virtutis adsciscit: 
nonne videtur plus sibi homo adquirere, quam ei deus contulit?”” One seems here 
to be transferred into the fifth century. 


1 The Gnostic teaching did not meet with a vigorous resistance even on this 
point, and could also appeal to the oldest tradition. The arbitrariness in the number, 
derivation and designation of the Atons was contested. The aversion to barbarism 
also co-operated here, in so far as Gnosticism delighted in mysterious words 
borrowed from the Semites. But the Semitic element attracted as well as repelled 
the Greeks*and Romans of the second century. The Gnostic terminologies within 
the A®on speculations were partly reproduced among the Catholic theologians of 
the third century; most important is it that the Gnostics have already made use 
of the concept “djoodcrog”; see Iren., I. 5. 1: GAA TO ety mvevmarixndy ey dedv- 
vyobur avTyy jLophddocs:, ereidy zoovcroy bxHpyev ary (said of the Sophia): L. 5. 
4, “ai rotroy Elva: Tov nar’ Eixdva nal Cuolwow yEeyovora nur eixdva ietv Tov VAiKOY 
UML PHELY, TAPATAATIOV (LEV, BAA’ oY OoodcLOY Th Oat} xa8’ Colma dé Tov WutxoV. 
I. 5. 5: 70 08 xdyuu rio peyrpdc THe “’Ayauuws,”’ Cuoodcroy Urdprov TH ZyuTps. 
In all these cases the word means “of one substance.” It is found in the same 
sense in Clem., Hom. 20.27: see also Philos. VII. 22; Clem., Exc. Theod. 42. 
Other terms also which have acquired great significance in the Church since the 
days of Origen (¢.g., ayévvyros) are found among the Gnostics, see Ep. Ptol. ad 
Floram, 5; and Bigg. (l. c. p. 58, note 3) calls attention to the appearance of 
pie in Excerpt. ex. Theod. § 80, perhaps the earliest passage, 
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a heavenly psychical formation, and sprang from the womb 
of Mary only in appearance. Finally, a third party, such as 


Saturninus, declared that the whole visible appearance of — 


Christ was a phantom, and therefore denied the birth of Christ. * 


1 The characteristic of the Gnostic Christology is not Docetism in the strict 
sense, but the doctrine of the two natures, that is, the distinction between Jesus 
and Christ, or the doctrine that the Redeemer as Redeemer was not a man. The 
Gnostics based this view on the inherent sinfulness of human nature, and it was 
shared by many teachers of the age without being based on any principle (see 
above, p. 196 f.). The most popular of the three Christologies briefly characterised 
above was undoubtedly that of the Valentinians. It is found, with great variety 
of details, in most of the nameless fragments of Gnostic literature that have been 
preserved, as well as in Apelles. This Christology might be accommodated to 
the accounts of the Gospels and the baptismal confession; (how far is shewn by 


the vegula of Apelles, and that of the Valentinians may have run in similar terms). 


It was ‘taught here that Christ had passed through Mary as a channel; from this 
doctrine followed very easily the notion of the Virginity of Mary, eicrueel even 
after the birih—it was already known to Clem. Alex. (Strom. VII. 16. 93). The 
Church also, later on, accepted this view. It is very difficult to get a clear idea 
of the Christology of Basilides, as very diverse doctrines were afterwards set up 
in his school as is shewn by the accounts. Among them is the doctrine, likewise 
held by others, that Christ in descending from the highest heaven took to himself 
something from every sphere through which he passed. Something similar is 
found among the Valentinians, some of whose prominent leaders made a very 
complicated phenomenon of Christ, and gave him also a direct relation to the 
demiurge. There is further found here the doctrine of the heavenly humanity, 
which was afterwards accepted by ecclesiastical theologians. Along with the 
fragments of Basilides the account of Clem. Alex. seems to me the most reliable. 
According to this, Basilides taught that Christ descended on the man Jesus at the 
baptism. Some of the Valentinians taught something similar: the Christology of 
Ptolemy is characterised by the union of all conceivable Christology theories. 
The different early Christian conceptions may be found io him. Basilides did not 
admit a real union between Christ and Jesus; but it is interesting to see how the 
Pauline Epistles caused the theologians to view the sufferings of Christ as necess- 
arily based on the assumption of sinful flesh, that is, to deduce from the sufferings 
that Christ has assumed sinful flesh. The Basilidean Christology will prove to be 
a peculiar preliminary stage of the later ecclesiastical Christology. The anniversary 
of the baptism of Christ was to the Basilideams as the day of the éaipdveru, a 
high festival day (see Clem., Strom. I. 21. 146): they fixed it for the 6th (2nd) 
January. And in this also the Catholic Church has followed the Gnosis. The 
real docetic Christology as represented by Saturninus (and Marcion) was radically 
opposed to the tradition, and struck out the birth of Jesus, as well as the first 
30 years of his life. An accurate exposition of the Gnostic Christologies, which 
would carry us too far here, (see especially Tertull., de carne Christi,) would shew 
that a great part of the questions which occupy Church theologians till the present 
day were already raised by the Gnostics; for example, what happened to the 
body of Christ after the resurrection? (see the doctrines of Apelles and Hermo- 


pe 
——————— 
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Christ separates that which is unnaturally united, and thus 
leads everything back again to himself; in this redemption 
consists (full contrast to the notion of the dvaxeParuiwois). 

(2) The conversion of the éxxaycia (it was no innovation to 
regard the heavenly Church as an Zon) into the college of 
the pneumatic, who alone, in virtue of their psychological en- 
dowment, are capable of Gnosis and the divine life, while the 


genes); what significance the appearance of Christ had for the heavenly and 
Satanic powers? what meaning belongs to his sufferings, although there was no 
real suffering for the heavenly Christ, but only for Jesus? etc. In no other point 
do the anticipations in the Gnostic dogmatic stand out so plainly; (see the system 
of Origen; many passages bearing on the subject will be found in the third and 
fourth volumes of this work, to which readers are referred). The Catholic Church 
has learned but little from the Gnostics, that is, from the earliest theologians in 
Christendom, in the doctrine of God and the world, but very much in Christology; 
and who can maintain that she has ever completely overcome the Gnostic doctrine 
of the two natures, nay, even Docetism? Redemption viewed in the historical 
person of Jesus, that is, in the appearance of a Divine being on the earth, but 
the person divided and the real history of Jesus explained away and made inoper- 
ative, is the signature of the Gnostic Christology—this, however, is also the danger 
of the system of Origen and those systems that are dependent on him (Docetism) 
as well as, in another way, the danger of the view of Tertullian and the West- 
erns (doctrine of two natures). Finally, it should be noted that the Gnosis always’ 
made a distinction between the supreme God and Christ, but that, from the religious 
position, it had no reason for emphasising that distinction. For to many Gnostics, 
Christ was in a certain way the manifestation of the supreme God himself, and 
therefore in the more popular writings of the Gnostics (see the Acta Johannis) 
expressions are applied to Christ which seem to identify him with God. The same 
thing is true of Marcion and also of Valentinus (see his Epistle in Clem., Strom. 
Il. 20. 114: €%¢ 08 dori Byabhds, of wdpovcia 4 die Tov wuot davépwor). This 
Gnostic estimate of Christ has undoubtedly had a mighty influence on the later 
Church development of Christology. We might say without hesitation that to 
most Gnostics Christ was a veux, djoodcrov +H zarpi. The details of the life, 
sufferings and resurrection of Jesus are found in many Gnostics transformed, 
complemented and arranged in the way in which Celsus (Orig., c. Cels. I. II.) 
required for an impressive and credible history. Celsus indicates how everything 
must have taken place if Christ had been a God in human form. The Gnostics 
in part actually narrate it so. What an instructive coincidence! How strongly 
the docetic view itself was expressed in the case of Valentinus, and how the 
exaltation of Jesus above the earthly was thereby to be traced back to his moral 
struggle, is shewn in the remarkable fragment of a letter (in Clem., Strom. Ul. 

7. 50): Tidvra vmrouevac Hyuparis tiv bedryra "Iycotc eipydlero. yobiev yap nak 
Emisy iDlwo oun amodidove rz Bpwuura, TocalTy Hy aiTH THS Eyuparelac DU yce[Lec, 
bore nal oy Dbaphvan ray rpodyy ev avr® emel rd Dbelpecdar autos otx elyev. In 

this notion, however, there is more sense and historical meaning than in that of 
the later ecclesiastical aphtharto-docetism. 
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others, likewise in virtue of their constitution, as hylic perish. 
The Valentinians, and probably many other Gnostics also, 
distinguished between pneumatic, psychic and hylic. They 
regarded the psychic as capable of a certain blessedness, and of 
a corresponding certain knowledge of the supersensible, the latter 
being obtained through Pistis, that is, through Christian faith. * 
_ (#) The rejection of the entire early christian eschatology, 
especially the second coming of Christ, the resurrection of 
the body, and Christ’s Kingdom of glory on the earth; and, 
in connection with this, the assertion that the deliverance of 
the spirit from the sensuous can be expected only from the 
future, while the spirit enlightened about itself already pos- 
sesses immortality, and only awaits its introduction into the 
pneumatic pleroma. ° 


1 The Gnostic distinction of classes of men was connected with the old distinc- 
tion of stages in spiritual understanding, but has its basis in a law of nature. 
There were again empirical and psychological views—they must have been re- 
garded as very important, had not the Gnostics taken them from the traditions of 
the philosophic schools—which made the universalism of. the Christian preaching 
of salvation appear unacceptable to the Gnostics. Moreover, the transformation of 
religion into a doctrine of the school, or into a mystery cult, always resulted in 
the distinction of the knowing from the profanum vulgus. But in the Valentinian 
assumption that the common Christians as psychical occupy an intermediate stage, 
and that they are saved by faith, we have a compromise which completely lowered 
the Gnosis to a scholastic doctrine within Christendom. Whether and in what 
way the Catholic Church maintained the significance of Pistis as contrasted with 
Gnosis, and in what way the distinction between the knowing (priests) and the 
laity was there reached will be examined in its proper place. It should be noted, 
however, that the Valentinian, Ptolemy, ascribes freedom of will to the psychic 
(which the pneumatic and hylic lack), and therefore has sketched by way of by- 
work a theology for the psychical beside that for the pneumatic, which exhibits 
striking harmonies with the exoteric system of Origen. The denial by Gnosticism 
of free will, and therewith of moral responsibility, called forth very decided 
contradiction. Gnosticism, that is, the acute hellenising of Christianity, was wrecked 
in the Church on free will, the Old Testament and eschatology. 


9 


® The greatest deviation of Gnosticism from tradition appears in eschatology, 
along with the rejection of the Old Testament and the separation of the creator 
of the world from the supreme God. Upon the whole our sources say very little 
about the Gnostic eschatology. This, however, is not astonishing; for the Gnostics 
‘had not much to say on the matter, or what they had to say found expression in 
their doctrine of the genesis of the world, and that of redemption through Christ. 
We learn that the regula of Apelles closed with the words: avémry eig ovpavov bbsv 
wai yxe, instead of bev Epyera: xpivar Cavrag nal vexpods. We know that Marcion, 
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In addition to what has been mentioned here, we must 
finally fix our attention on the ethics of Gnosticism. Like 
the ethics of all systems which are based on the contrast 
between the sensuous and spiritual elements of human nature, 
that of the Gnostics took a twofold direction. On the one 
hand, it sought to suppress and uproot the sensuous, and thus 
became strictly ascetic (imitation of Christ as motive of asce- 


who may already be mentioned here, referred the whole eschatological expectations 
of early Christian times to the province of the god of the Jews, and we hear that 
Gnostics (Valentinians) retained the words cupxog dvécraov, but interpreted them 
to mean that one must rise in this life, that is perceive the truth (thus the 
“yesurrectio a mortuis”, that is, exaltation above the earthly, took the place of the 
“resurrectio mortuorum”; see Iren. II. 31. 2: Tertull., de resurr. carnis, 109). 
While the Christian tradition placed a great drama at the close of history, the 
Gnostics regard the history itself as the drama, which virtually closes with the 


' (first) appearing of Christ. It may not have been the opinion of all Gnostics that 


the resurrection has already taken place, yet for most of them the expectations of 
the future seem to have been quite faint, and above all without significance. The 
life is so much included in knowledge, that we nowhere in our sources find a 
strong expression of hope in a life beyond (it is different in the earliest Gnostic 
<locuments preserved. in the Coptic language), and the introduction of the spirits 
into the Pleroma appears very vague and uncertain. But it is of great significance 
that those Gnostics who, according to their premises, required a real redemption 
from the world as the highest good, remained finally in the same uncertainty and 
religious despondency with regard to this redemption, as characterised the Greek 
philosophers. A religion which is a philosophy of religion remains at all times 
fixed to this life, however strongly it may emphasise the contrast between the 
spirit and its surroundings, and however ardently it may desire redemption. The 
desire for redemption is unconsciously replaced by the thinker’s joy in his know- 
ledge, which allays the desire (Iren., II. 15. 2: “Inflatus est iste [scil. the’ 
Valentinian proud of knowledge] neque in ccelo, neque in terra putat se esse, sed 
intra Pleroma introisse et complexum jam angelum suum, cum institorio et super- 
cilio incedit gallinacei elationem habens.... Plurimi, quasi jam perfecti, semetipsos 
Spiritales vocant, et se nosse jam dicunt eum qui sit intra Pleroma ipsorum 
refrigerii locum”). As in every philosophy of religion, an element of free think- 
ing appears very plainly here also. The eschatological hopes can only have been 
maintained in vigour by the conviction that the world is of God. But we must 
finally refer to the fact that, even in eschatology, Gnosticism only drew the 
inferences from views which were pressing into Christendom from all sides, and 
were in an increasing measure endangering its hopes of the future. Besides, in 
some Valentinian circles, the future life was viewed as a condition of education, 
as a progress through the series of the (seven) heavens; 7. ¢., purgatorial experiences 
jn the future were postulated. Both afterwards, from the time of Origen, forced 
their way into the doctrine of the Church (purgatory, different ranks in heaven). 


‘Clement and Origen being throughout strongly influenced by the Valentinian 


eschatology. 
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ticism;! Christ and the Apostles represented as ascetics); * 
on the other hand, it treated the sensuous element as indif- 
ferent, and so became libertine, that is, conformed to the 
world. The former was undoubtedly the more common, 
though there are credible witnesses to the latter; the freguen- 
tissimum collegium in particular, the Valentinians, in the 
days of Ireneus and Tertullian, did not vigorously enough 
prohibit a lax and world-conforming morality;* and among 
the Syrian and Egyptian Gnostics there were associations. 
which celebrated the most revolting orgies.* As the early 


Christian tradition summoned to a strict renunciation of the 


world and to self-control, the Gnostic asceticism could not but 
make an impression at the first; but the dualistic basis on 
which it rested could not fail to excite suspicion as soon as. 
one was capable of examining it.° 


1 See the passage Clem., Strom. III. 6, 49, which is given above, p. 239. 

2 Cf. the Apocryphal Acts of Apostles and diverse legends of Apostles (¢.g., im 
Clem. Alex.). 

3 More can hardly be said: the heads of schools were themselves earnest men. 
No doubt statements such as that of Heracleon seem to have led to laxity in the 
lower sections of the collegium: éuoAoyéay elvas THY ev Ev TH TiorE: nal MoAITEi“, 
THY OF Ev have 4 dv ov ev Davy duoroysa nal emi Trav eEouciiv yiveras, Hy edvyy 
Oporoyiay yyotvra: elvar of moAAol, ov UyiGs OdvavTa: OF TavTYY THY OumoAOyiay 
nak of UmopiTal ofodroye. 

4 See Epiph. h. 26, and the statements in the Coptic Gnostic works. (Schmidt, 
Texte u. Unters. VII. 1. 2, p. 566 ff.) 

5 There arose in this way an extremely difficult theoretical problem, but practically 
a convenient occasion for throwing asceticism altogether overboard, with the Gnostic 
asceticism, or restricting it to easy exercises. This is not the place for entering 
into the details. Shibboleths, such as $evyere ob Tke piceig ZAAX TkO yyMpac 
Tay xaxav, may have soon appeared. It may be noted here, that the asceticism 
with gained the victory in Monasticism was not really that which sprang from 
early Christian, but from Greek impulses, without, of course, being based on the: 
same principle. Gnosticism anticipated the future even here. That could be much 
more clearly proved in the history of the worship. A few points which are of 
importance for the history of dogma may be mentioned here: (1) The Gnostics. 
viewed the traditional sacred actions (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) entirely as 
mysteries, and applied to them the terminology of the mysteries (some Gnostics. 
set them aside as psychic); but in doing so they were only drawing the inference 
from changes which were then in process throughout Christendom. To what extent 


‘the later Gnosticism in particular was interested in sacraments may be studied 


especially in the Pistis Sophia and the other Coptic works of the Gnostics, which 
Carl Schmidt has edited; see, for example, Pistis Sophia, p. 233. ‘Dixit Jesus ad 


suos 4ab4ra¢: ayy, dixi vobis, haud adduxi quidquam in xécyoy veniens nisi hunc 
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Literature.—The writings of Justin (his syntagma against here- 
sies has not been preserved), Irenzus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Epiphanius, Philastrius and Theo- 
doret; cf. Volkmar, Die Quellen der Ketzergeschichte, 1885. 

Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanios, 1875; also Die 
Quellen der altesten Ketzergeschichte, 1875. 


ignem et hanc aquam et hoc vinum et hunc sanguinem.” (2) They increased the 
holy actions by the addition of new ones, repeated baptisms (expiations), anointing | 
with oil, sacrament of confirmation (éroavrpwow); see, on Gnostic sacraments, 
Tren. I. 20, and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. I. pp. 336-343, and cf. the ruxvas 
#eravootc: in the delineation of the Shepherd of Hermas. Mand XI. (3) Marcus. 
represented the wine in ‘the Lord’s Supper as actual blood in consequence of the 
act of blessing: see Iren., I. 13. 2: worjpia olvm xexpaéva mpormoovevosg evyc- 
piorety, nai ext magov exreivwy tov Adyov THo EmiMAHoEwS, wophipen xul Epubp& 
avabuiverbar moet, oo doxeiv THy dro TBy Urip re JAu yapw rd ala rd savrHs 
ordlew ev exeivm TH worypla Sie Tio EmiMAfoEwS a’TOU, nai bmepieelperdor Tove 
mapoyrauc @& exetvou yedoucba rot wouartoc, Wa nul cig adrods Emouepyoy 4 Oi TOU 
feéyou rovrou xayiGowevy waépic. Marcus was indeed a charlatan; but religious. 
charlatanry afterwards became very earnest, and was certainly taken earnestly by 
many adherents of Marcus. The transubstantiation idea in reference to the ele- 
ments in the mysteries is also plainly expressed in the Excerpt. ex. Theodot. § 82: 
ual 6 proc nai ro EaAaiov ayihlerc TH Odvawer Tov dvéuaros ov TH aire ovre 
Kare TO paivdpevov ola tandby, ZAAX duvadeer cic OUvapwv mvevieatinyy EeTAUReECAyTar 
(that is, not into a new super-terrestrial material, not into the real body of Christ, 
but into a spiritual power) orm nal rd Udmwp nui 6 ekopxil ojevoy nul ro Parriona 
yivouevoy ov jedvoy ywpEer TO HETpOV, ZAAR nai ayracjoy mpocAauPaver. ITrenzeus 
possessed a liturgical handbook of the Marcionites, and communicates many sacra- 
mental formulz from it (I. c. 13 sq.). In my treatise on the Pistis Sophia (Texte 


'u. Unters. VII. 2. pp. 59-94) I think I have shewn (‘The common Christian and 


the Catholic elements of the Pistis Sophia”) to what extent Gnosticism anticipated 
Catholicism as a system of doctrine and an institute of worship. These results 
have been strengthened by Carl Schmidt (Texte u. Unters. VIII. 1. 2). Even 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, and many other things raised in speculative 
questions and definitely answered, are found in those Coptic Gnostic writings and 
are then met with again in Catholicism. One general remark may be permitted 
in conclusion. The Gnostics were not interested in apologetics, and that is a very © 
significant fact. The mve#uza in man was regarded by them as a supernatural 
principle, and on that account they are free from all rationalism and moralistic 
dogmatism. For that very reason they are in earnest with the idea of revelation, 
and do not attempt to prove it or convert its contests into natural truths. They 
did endeavour to prove that their doctrines were Christian, but renounced all proof 
that revelation is the truth (proofs from antiquity). One will not easily find in the 
case of the Gnostics themselves the revealed truth described as philosophy, or 
morality as the philosophic life. If we compare, therefore, the first and fundamental 
system of Catholic doctrine, that of Origen, with the system of the Gnostics, we 
shall find that Origen, like Basilides and Valentinus, was a philosopher of revela- 
tion, but that he had besides a second element which had its origin in apologetics. 
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- Harnack, Zur Quellenkritik d. Gesch. Gnostic, 1873 (con- 
tinued i. D. Ztschr. f. d, hist. Theol. 1874, and in Der Schrift 
de Apellis gnosi monarch. 1874). 

Of Gnostic writings we possess the book Pistis Sophia, 
the writings contained in the Coptic Cod. Brucianus, and the 
Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora; also numerous fragments, in 
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thorough discussion (see Grabe, Spicilegium T. I. II. 1700. 
Heinrici, Die Valentin. Gnosis, u. d. H. Schrift, 1871). 

On the (Gnostic) Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, see 
Zahn, Acta Joh. 1880, and the great work of Lipsius, Die 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, I. Vol., 1883; II. Vol., 1887. 
(See also Lipsius, Quellen d. r6m. Petrussage, 1872.) 

Neander, Genet. Entw. d. vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme, 
1818. 

Matter, Hist. crit. du gnosticisme, 2 Vols., 1828. 

Baur, Die Christl. Gnosis, 1835. 

Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus, in Ersch. und Gruber’s Allg. 
Encykl. 71 Bd. 1860. 

Moeller, Geschichte d. Kosmologie i. d. Griech. K. bis auf 
Origenes. 1860. 

King, The Gnostics and their remains, 1873. 

Mansel, The Gnostic heresies, 1875. 

Jacobi, Art. “Gnosis” in Herzog’s Real Encykl. 2nd Edit. 

Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, 1884, 
where the more recent special literature concerning individual 
Gnostics is quoted. 

Lipsius, Art. “ Valentinus” in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography. 

Harnack, Art. ‘Valentinus” in the Encycl. Brit. 

Harnack, Pistis Sophia in the Texte und Unters. VII. 2. 

Carl Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache 
aus dem Codex Brucianus (Texte und Unters. VIII. 1. 2). 

Joél, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte zu Anfang des 2 Christl. 
Jahrhunderts, 2 parts, 1880, 1883. 
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MARCION’S ATTEMPT TO SET ASIDE THE OLD TESTAMENT 
FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIANITY, 
TO PURIFY TRADITION, AND TO REFORM CHRISTENDOM ON 
THE BASIS OF THE PAULINE GOSPEL. 
-. 
<.Marcion cannot be numbered among the Gnostics in the 
strict sense of the word.'/ For (1) he was not guided by any 
speculatively scientific, or even by an apologetic, but by a so- 
teriological interest.* (2) He therefore put all emphasis on 
faith, not on Gnosis.* (3) In the exposition of his ideas he 
neither applied the elements of any Semitic religious wisdom, 


1 He belonged to Pontus and was a rich shipowner: about 139 he came to 
Rome already a Christian, and for a short time belonged to the church there. As 
he could not succeed in his attempt to reform it, he broke away from it about 
144. He founded a church of his own and developed a very great activity. He 
spread his views by numerous journeys, and communities bearing his name very 
soon arose in every province of the Empire (Adamantius, de recta in deum fide, 
Origen, Opp. ed. Delarue I. p. 809: Epiph. h. 42. p. 668. ed. Oehler). They were 
ecclesiastically organised (Tertull., de preescr. 41, and adv. Marc. IV. 5) and possessed 
bishops, presbyters, etc. (Euseb. H. E. IV. 15. 46: de Mart. Paleest. X. 2: Les Bas 
and Waddington, Inscript. Grecq. et Latines rec. en Gréce et en Asie Min. Vol. III. 
No. 2558). Justin (Apol. I. 26) about 150 tells us that Marcion’s preaching had 
spread xarx% wav yévos dvipamwy, and by the year 155, the Marcionites were already 
numerous in Rome (Iren. III. 34). Up to his death, however, Marcion did not 
give up the purpose of winning the whole of Christendom, and therefore again and 
again sought connection with it (Iren. I. c.; Tertull., de preescr. 30), likewise his 
disciples (see the conversation of Apelles with Rhodon in Euseb. H. E. V. 13. 5, 
and the dialogue of the Marcionites with Adamantius). It is very probable that 
Marcion had fixed the ground features of his doctrine, and had laboured for its 
propagation, even before he came to Rome. In Rome the Syrian Gnostic Cerdo had 
a great influence on him, so that we can even yet perceive, and clearly distin- 
guish the Gnostic element in the form of the Marcionite doctrine transmitted to us. 

2 “Sufficit,” said the Marcionites, “unicum opsus deo nostro, quod hominem 
liberavit summa et preecipua bonitate sua (Tertull. adv. Marc. I. 17). 

8 Apelles, the disciple of Marcion, declared (Euseb. H. E. V. 13. 5) swd4cecdae 
Tove emi Tov goruupweévov HAmindTaus, edvoy exy ev Epyos ayahots eipirxwyrae. 
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nor the methods of the Greek philosophy of religion. * (4) 
He never made the distinction between an esoteric and—an 


exoteric form of religion. He rather clung to the publicity _ 


of the preaching, and endeavoured to reform Christendom, in 
opposition to the attempts at founding schools for those who 


1 This is an extremely important point. Marcion rejected all allegories. (See 
Tertull., adv. Marc. Il. 19, 21. 22: Ill. 5. 6. 14. 19: IV. 15. 20: V--15-Orig., 
Comment. in Matth. T. XV. 3 Opp. II. p. 655: in. ep. ad. Rom. Opp. IV. 
p- 494 sq.: Adamant., Sect. I, Orig. Opp. I. pp. 808. 817; Ephr. Syrus. hymn. 36 
Edit. Benedict, p. 520 sq.) and describes this method as an arbitrary one. But 
that simply means that he perceived and avoided the transformation of the Gospel 


into Hellenic philosophy. No philosophic formulz are found in any of his state-_ 


ments that have been handed down to us. But what is still more important, none 
of his early opponents have attributed to Marcion a sysiem, as they did to 
Basilides and Valentinus. There can be no doubt that Marcion did not set up 
any system (the Armenian, Esnik, first gives a Marcionite system, but that is a 
late production, see my essay in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1896. p. 80 f.). He 
was just as far from having any apologetic or rationalistic interest. Justin (Apol. 
I. 58) says of the Marcionites; arddecEw peydeulav mepi ay Aéyouow Eyouciw, ZAAX 
arbyus wo trod Adxou kpvec cuvympacévos xra. ‘Tertullian again and again casis 
in the teeth of Marcion that he has adduced no proof. See I. 11 sq.: III. 2. 3. 
4: IV. 11: “Subito Christus, subito et Johannes. Sic sunt omnia apud Marcionem, 
que suum et plenum habent ordinem apud creatorem.” Rhodon (Euseb., H. E. V. 
13. 4) says of two prominent genuine disciples of Marcion: uy euploxovres THY 
Olaipeciy TAY mpayudrwy, wo oUde ExEivos, Oud apyxs amedyvavro WiAdic ual avamo- 
defut@s. Of Apelles, the most important of Marcion’s disciples who laid aside 
the Gnostic, borrows of his master, we have the words (I. c.): uy detv Gawe sker adler 
Tov Adyov, GAA’ Exuorov, wo wemloreune, Oiaéverv. TLwbyosobar yup rode er? rov 
EoTapwjeevoy yAminorac amepuivero, jedvoy exy ev Epyois ayabote evpicnwyTar.... Td 
O& m&o tori pela apxy, ey ywoonew eacyev, orm O& xivetcba: ovov.... uy eric- 
Tacha mac €ig eoriv ayévyyros bedc, ToUTO OF miorEvely. It_was_Marcion’s purpose 
therefore to give “all value to faith alone, to_make it dependent on its own con- 
vincing power, and avoid all philosophic paraphrase and argument. The contrast 
in which he placed the Christian blessing of salvation, has in principle nothing 
in common with the contract in which Greek philosophy viewed the szcmzme 
bonum. Finally, it may be pointed out that Marcion introduced no new elements 
(#Zons, Matter, etc.) into his evangelic views, and leant on no Oriental religious 
science. ‘The later Marcionite speculations about matter (see the account of Esnik) 
should not be charged upon the master himself, as is manifest from the second 
book of Tertullian against Marcion. The assumption that the creator of the world 
created it out of a materia subjacens is certainly found in Marcion (see Tertull., 
I. 153; Hippol., Philos. X. 19); but he speculated no further about it, and that 
assumption itself was not rejected, for example, by Clem. Alex. (Strom. II. 16. 74: 
Photius on Clement’s Hypotyposes). Marcion did not really speculate even about 
the good God; yet see Tertull., adv. Mare. I. 14. 15: IV. 7: “Mundus ille 
superior ”’—“ ccelum tertium.” 
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knew and mystery cults for such as were in quest of initia- 
tion. It was only after the failure of his attempts at reform 
that he founded churches of his own, in which brotherly 
equality, freedom from all ceremonies, and strict evangelical 
discipline were to rule." Completely carried away with the 


novelty, uniqueness and grandeur of ' the Pauline Gospel of | 


the grace of God in Christ,» Marcion felt that all other, con- 
ceptions of the Gospel, and especially its union with the Old 
Testament religion, was opposed to, and a backsliding from, 


the truth.* He accordingly supposed that it was necessary 


to make the sharp antitheses of Paul, law and gospel, wrath 
and grace, works and faith, flesh and spirit, sin and right- 
eousness, death and life, that is the Pauline criticism of the 
Old Testament religion, the foundation of his religious views, 
and to refer them to two principles, the righteous and wrathful 
god of the Old Testament, who is at the same time identical 
with the creator of the world, and’ the God of the Gospel, 
quite unknown before Christ, who is only love and mercy, * 
This Paulinism in its religious strength, but without dialectic, 
without the Jewish Christian view of history, and detached from 
the soil of the Old Testament, was to him the true Christi- 
anity. Marcion, like Paul, felt that the religious value of a 
statutory law with commandments and ceremonies, was very 
different from that of a uniform law of love.* Accordingly, 


1 Tertull., de preescr. 41. sq.; the delineation refers chiefly to the Marcionites 
(see Epiph. h. 42. c. 3. 4, and Esnik’s account) on the Church system of Marcion, 
see also Tertull., adv. Marc. I. 14, 21, 23, 24, 28, 29: ID. 1, 22: IV. 5,34: 
Weyer 15, 15: 

2 Marcion himself originally belonged to the main body of the Church, as is 
expressly declared by Tertullian and Epiphanius, and attested by one of his own 
letters. 

3 Tertull., adv. Marc. I. 2. 19: “‘Separatio legis et evangelii proprium et prin- 
cipale opus est Marcionis ... ex diversitate sententiarum utriusque instrumenti 
diversitatem quoque argumentatur deorum.” II. 28, 29: IV. 1. 1. 6: “ Dispares 
deos, alterum, judicem, ferum, bellipotentem; alterum mitem, placidum et tantum- 
modo bonum atque optimum.” Iren. I. 27. 2. 

4 Marcion maintained that the good God is not to be feared. Tertull., adv. 
Mare. I. 27: “Atque adeo pre se ferunt Marcionite quod deum suum omnino 
non timeant. Malus autem, inquiunt, timebitur; bonus autem diligitur.” To the 
question why they did not sin if they did not fear their God, the Marcionites 
answered in the words of Rom. VI. 1. 2. (1. c.). 
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he had a capacity for appreciating the Pauline idea of faith, 
it is to him reliance on the unmerited grace of God which is" 


ee = 2 


revealed in Christ. <But Marcion shewed himself to be a(Greek * 


influenced by the religious spirit of the time, by changing the 
ethical contrast of the good and legal into aie contrast between 
the infinitely exalted spiritual and the sensible which is sub- 


ject to the law of nature, by despairing of the triumph of — 


good in the world and, consequently, correcting the traditional _ 


faith that the world and history belong to God, by an empi- 
rical view of the world and the course of events in it,’ a 
view to which he was no doubt also led by the severity of 
the early Christian estimate of the world. Yet to him 
systematic speculation about the final causes of the contrast 
actually observed, was by no means the main thing. So far 
as he himself ventured on such a speculation he seems to 
have been influenced by the Syrian Cerdo. The numerous 


contradictions which arise as soon as one attempts to reduce 


Marcion’s propositions to a, system, and the fact that his dis- 
ciples tried all possible conceptions of the doctrine of princi- 
ples, and defined the relation of the two Gods very differently, 
are the clearest proof that Marcion was a religious character, 
that he had in general nothing to do with principles, but with 
living beings whose power he felt, and that what he ultimately 
saw in the Gospel was not an explanation of the world, 


“but redemption from the world,—-redemption from a world 


which even in the best that it can offer has nothing that 


can reach the height of the blessing bestowed in —Christ.* _ 


i Sertull. advy Marc; ls 2 yily 5: 
* See the passage adduced, p. 267, note 2, and Tertull., I. 19: “Immo inquiunt 
Marcionitee, deus noster, etsi non ab initio, etsi non per conditionem, sed per 
semetipsum revelatus est in Christi Jesu.” The very fact that different theological 
tendencies (schools) appeared within Marcionite Christianity and were mutually 
tolerant, proves that the Marcionite Church itself was not based on a formulated 
system of faith. Apelles expressly conceded different forms of doctrine in Christendom, 
on the basis of faith in the Crucified and a common holy ideal of life (see p. 268). 

3 Tertull, I. 13. ‘Narem contrahentes impudentissimi Marcionite convertuntur 
ad destructionem operum creatoris. Nimirum, inquiunt, grande opus et dignum 
deo mundus?” The Marcionites (Iren. IV. 34. 1) put the question to their ecclesi- 
astical opponents: ‘Quid novi attulit dominus veniens>”? and therewith caused 
them no small embarrassment, 
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; Ala ‘ : 
Special attention may be called to the following particulars. 
1. Marcion explained the Old Testament in its literal. sense 
_and rejected every allegorical interpretation. He recognised 
it as the revelation of the creator of the world and the god 
of the Jews, but placed it, just on that account, in sharpest 
contrast to the Gospel. He demonstrated the contradictions 
between the Old Testament and the Gospel in a voluminous. 
work (the avoidécec).' In the god of the former book he saw 
a being whose character was stern justice, and therefore anger, 
contentiousness and unmercifulness. The law which rules nature 
and man appeared to him to accord with the characteristics 
of this god and the kind of law revealed by him, and there- 
fore it seemed credible to him that this god is the creator 
and lord of the world (xorjwoxpérwp). As the law which governs 
the world is inflexible and yet, on the other hand, full of 
contradictions, just and again brutal, and as the law of the 
Old Testament exhibits the same features, so the god of crea- 
tion was to Marcion a being who united in himself the whole 
gradations of attributes from justice to malevolence, from ob- 
stinacy to inconsistency.” Into this conception of the creator 
of the world, the characteristic of which is that it cannot be 
systematised, could easily be fitted the Syrian Gnostic theory 
which regards him as an evil being, because he belongs to this 
world and to matter. Marcion did not accept it in principle, * 
but touched it lightly and adopted certain inferences.* On 

1 On these see Tertull. I. 19 : Il. 28. 29: IV. 1. 4. 6: Epiph.; Hippol. Philos. 
VIL. 30; the book’ was used by other Gnostics also (it is very probable that 
1 Tim. VI. 20, an addition to the Epistle—refers to Marcion’s Antitheses). Apelles, 
Marcion’s disciple, composed a similar work under the title of ‘Syllogismi.” 
Marcion’s Antitheses, which may still in part be reconstructed from Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, Adamantius, Ephraem, etc., possessed canonical authority in the Mar- 
cionite church, and therefore took the place of the Old Testament. That is quite 
clear from Tertull., I. 19 (cf. IV. 1): Separatio legis et Evangelii proprium et 
principale opus est Marcionis, nec poterunt negare discipuli ejus, quod in summo 
(suo) instrumento habent, quo denique initiantur et indurantur in hanc heresim. 

2 Tertullian has frequently pointed to the contradictions in the Marcionite concep- 
tion of the god of creation. These contradictions, however, vanish as soon as we 
regard Marcion’s god from the point of view that he is like his revelation in the 
Old Testament. 

3 The creator of the world is indeed to Marcion “ malignus,” but not “malus,” 

4 Marcion touched on it when he taught that the “‘visibilia” belonged to the 
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the basis of the Old Testament and of empirical observation, 
Marcion divided men into two classes, good and evil, though 
he regarded them all, body and soul, as creatures of the de- 
miurge. The good are those who strive to fulfil the law of 
the demiurge. These are outwardly better than those who 
refuse him. obedience. But the distinction found here is not 
the decisive one. To yield to the promptings of Divine grace 
is the only decisive distinction, and those just men will shew 
themselves less susceptible to the manifestation of the truly 
good than sinners. As Marcion held the Old Testament to 
be a book worthy of belief, though his disciple, Apelles, thought 
otherwise, he referred all its predictions to a Messiah whom 


the creator of the world is yet to send, and who, as a war- 
like hero, is to set up the earthly kingdom of the “just” God.’ 


2. <Marcion placed the good God of love in opposition to 
the creator of the world.*> This God has~only been revealed 
in Christ. He was absolutely unknown before Christ,* and 
men were in every respect strange to him.* Out of pure 
goodness and mercy, for these are the essential attributes of 
this God who judges not and is not wrathful, he espoused 
the cause of .those beings who were foreign to him, as he 
could not bear to have them any longer tormented by their 
just. and yet malevolent lord.® The God of love appeared 
in Christ and proclaimed a new kingdom (Tertull., adv. Marc. 
III. 24. fin.). Christ called to himself the weary and heavy 


god of creation, but the “‘invisibilia” to the good God (I. 16). He adopted the 
consequences, inasmuch as he taught docetically about Christ, and only assumed 
a deliverance of the human soul. 


1 See especially the third book of Tertull. adv. Marcion, 


bo 


“Solius bonitatis,” “‘deus melior,” were Marcion’s standing expressions for him. 

'3 “Deus incognitus” was likewise a standing expression. They maintained 
against all attacks the religious position that, from the nature of the case, believers 
only can know God, and that this is quite sufficient (Tertull., I. 11.) 

4 Marcion firmly emphasised this and appealed to passages in Paul; see Tertull. 
I. 11. 19. 23: “Scio dicturos, atqui hance esse principalem et perfectam bonitatem, 
cum sine ullo debito familiaritatis in extraneos voluntaria et libera effunditur, 
secundum, quam inimicos quoque nostros et hoc nomine jam extraneos deligere 
jubeamur.” The Church Fathers therefore declared that Marcion’s good God ‘was 
a thief and a robber. See also Celsus, in Orig. VI. 53. 

5 See Esnik’s account, which, however, is to be used cautiously. 
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laden,’ and proclaimed to them that he would deliver them. 


from the fetters of their lord and from the world. He shewed 
mercy to all while he sojourned on the earth, and did in 
every respect the opposite of what the creator of the world had 
done to men. They who believed in the creator of the world 
nailed him to the cross. But in doing so they were uncon- 
sciously serving his purpose, for his death was the price by 


which the God of love purchased men from the creator of the. 


world.* He who places his hope in the Crucified can now 
be sure of escaping from the power of the creator of the 
world, and of being translated into the kingdom of the good 
God. But experience shews that, like the Jews, men who are 
virtuous according to the law of the creator of the world, 
do not allow themselves to be converted by Christ; it is 
rather sinners who accept his message of redemption. Christ, 
therefore, rescued from the under-world, not the righteous men 
of the Old Testament (Iren. I. 27. 3), but the sinners who 
were disobedient to the creator of the world. If the deter- 
mining thought of Marcion’s view of Christianity is here again 
very clearly shewn, the Gnostic woof cannot fail to be seen 
in the proposition that the good God delivers only the souls, 
not the bodies of believers. The antithesis of spirit and matter, 
appears here as the decisive one, and the good God of love 
becomes the God of the spirit,/the Old Testament god the 
god of the flesh. In point of fact, Marcion seems to have 
given such a turn to the good God’s attributes of love and 
incapability of wrath, as to make Him the apathetic, infinitely 
exalted Being, free from all affections. The contradiction in 
which Marcion is here involved is evident, because he taught 
expressly that the spirit of man is in itself just as foreign to 
the good God as his body. But the strict asceticism which 


1 Marcion has strongly emphasised the respective passages in Luke’s Gospel: see 
his Antitheses, and his comments on the Gospel as presented by Tertullian (1. IV). 

2 That can be plainly read in Esnik, and must have been thought by Marcion 
himself, as he followed Paul (see Tertull.,1. V. and I. 11). Apelles also emphasised 
the death upon the cross. Marcion’s conception of the purchase can indeed no 
longer be ascertained in its details, But see Adamant., de recta in deum fide, 
sect. I. It is one of his theoretic contradictions that the good God who is exalted 
above righteousness should yet purchase men. 


18 
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Marcion demanded as a Christian, could have had no motive 
without the Greek assumption of a metaphysical contrast_-of 
flesh and Spirit, which in fact was also apparently the doc- 
trine of Paul. 

3. The relation in which Marcion placed the two Gods, 
appears at first sight to be one of equal rank.’ Marcion him- 
self, according to the most reliable witnesses, expressly asserted 
that both were uncreated, eternal, etc. But if we look more 


bpp 


closely we shall see that in Mareion’s mind there can be no _ 


thought of equality, Not only did he himself expressly declare 
“that the creator of the world is a self-contradictory being 
of limited knowledge and power, but the whole doctrine of 
redemption shews that he is a power subordinate to the good 
God. We need not stop to enquire about the details, but it 
is certain that the creator of the world formerly knew nothing 
of the existence of the good God, that he is in the end com-. 
pletely powerless against him, that he is overcome by him, and 
that history in its issue with regard to man is determined 
solely by its relation to the good God. The just god appears. 
at the end of history, not as an independent being hostile 
to the good God, but as one subordinate to him,” so that 
some scholars, such as Neander, have attempted to claim for 
Marcion a doctrine of one principle, and to deny that he 


1 Tertull. I. 6: ““Marcion non negat creatorem deum esse,” 


2 Here Tertull., I. 27, 28, is of special importance; see also II. 28; IV. 29 (on 
Luke XII. 41-46): IV. 30. Marcion’s idea was this. The good God does not 
judge or punish; but He judges in so far as he keeps evil at a distance from 
Him: it remains foreign to Him. “Marcionite interrogati quid fiet peccatori 
cuique die illo? respondent abici illum quasi ab oculis”. ‘Tranquilitas est et 
mansuetudinis segregare solummodo et partem ejus cum infidelibus ponere”. But 
what is the end of him who is thus rejected? “Ab igne, inquiunt, creatoris 
deprehendetur”. We might think with Tertullian that the creator of the world 
would receive sinners with joy: but this is the god of the law who punishes sinners. 
The issue is twofold: the heaven of the good God, and the hell of the creator 
of the world. Either Marcion assumed with Paul that no one can keep the law, 
or he was silent about the end of the “righteous” because he had no interest in 
it. At any rate, the teaching of Marcion closes with an outlook in which the 
creator of the world can no longer be regarded as an independent god. Marcion’s 
disciples (see Esnik) here developed a consistent theory: the creator of the world 
violated his own law by killing the righteous Christ, and was therefore deprived 
of all his power by Christ. 
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ever held the complete independence of the creator of the 
world, the creator of the world being simply an angel of the 
good God. This inference may certainly be drawn with 
little trouble, as the result of various considerations, but it is 


forbidden by reliable testimony. The characteristic of Mar- 


cion’s teaching is just this, that .as soon as we seek to raise 
his ideas from the sphere of practical considerations to that 
of _a consistent theory, we come upon a tangled knot of con- 
tradictions. The theoretic contradictions are explained by 
the different interests which here cross each other in Marcion. 
In the first place, he was consciously dependent on the Paul- 
ine theology, and was resolved to defend everything which 
he held to be Pauline. Secondly, he was influenced by the 


_contrast in which he saw the ethical powers involved. This 


contrast seemed to demand a metaphysical basis, and its ac- 
tual solution seemed to forbid such a foundation. Finally, 
the theories of Gnosticism, the paradoxes of Paul, the recog- 
nition of the duty of strictly mortifying the flesh, suggested 
to Marcion the idea that the good God was the exalted God 
of the spirit, and the just god the god of the sensuous, of 
the flesh. This view, which involved the principle of a_meta-_ 
“physical dualism, had something very specious about it, and 
to its influence we must probably ascribe the fact that Mar- 
cion no longer attempted to derive the creator of the world 
from the good God. His disciples who had theoretical inte- 
rests in the matter, no doubt noted the contradictions. In 
order to remove them, some of these disciples advanced to 
a doctrine of three principles, the good God, the just creator 
of the world, the evil god, by conceiving the creator of the 
world sometimes as an independent being, sometimes as one 
dependent on the good God. Others reverted to the common 
dualism, God of the spirit and God of matter. But Apelles, 
the most important of Marcion’s disciples, returned to the 
creed of the one God («ix dp), and conceived the creator 
of the world and Satan as his angels, without departing from 
the fundamental thought of the master, but rather following 
suggestions which he himself had given.’ Apart from Apelles, 


1 Schools soon arose in the Marcionite church, just as they did later on in the 
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who founded a Church of his own, we hear nothing of the 
controversies of disciples breaking up the Marcionite church. 
All those who lived in the faith for which the master had 
worked—viz., that the laws ruling in nature and history, as 
well as the course of ‘common legality and righteousness, are 
the antitheses of the act of Divine mercy in Christ, and that 
cordial love and believing confidence have their proper con- 
trasts in self-righteous pride and the natural religion of the 
heart,—those who rejected the Old Testament and clung solely 
to the Gospel proclaimed by Paul, and finally, those who con- 
sidered that a strict mortification of the flesh and an earnest 
renunciation of thé world were demanded in the name of the 
Gospel, felt themselves members of the same community, and 
to all appearance allowed perfect liberty to speculations about 
final causes. 

4. Marcion had no interest in specially emphasising the 
distinction between the good God and Christ, which accord- 
ing to the Pauline Epistles could not be denied. To him 
_ Christ is the manifestation of the good God himself.’ But 


main body of Christendom (see Rhodon in Euseb., H. E. V. 13. 2-4). The 
different doctrines of principles which were here developed (two, three, four prin- 
ciples; the Marcionite Marcus’s doctrine of two principles in which the creator of 
the world is an evil being, diverges furthest from the Master) explain the different 
accounts of the Church Fathers about Marcion’s teaching. The only one of the 
disciples who really seceded from the Master was Appelles (Tertull., de preescr.30): 
His teaching is therefore the more important, as it shews that it was possible to 
retain the fundamental ideas of Marcion without embracing dualism. The attitude 
of Apelles to the Old Testament is that of Marcion in so far as he rejects the 
book. But perhaps he somewhat modified the strictness of the Master. On the 
other hand, he certainly designated much in it as untrue and fabulous. It is 
remarkable that we meet with a highly honoured prophetess in the environment 
of Apelles: in Marcion’s church we hear nothing of such, nay, it is extremely 
important as regards Marcion that he has never appealed to the Spirit and to 
prophets. The “sanctiores femine” (Tertull. V. 8) are not of this nature, nor can 
we appeal even to V. 15. Moreover, it is hardly likely that Jerome ad Eph. III. 5, 
refers to Marcionites. In this complete disregard of early Christian prophecy, and 
in his exclusive reliance on literary documents, we see in Marcion a process of 
despiritualising, that is, a form of secularisation peculiar to himself. Marcion no 


longer_possessed the early Christian enthusiasm as, for example, Hermas did. 


1 Marcion was fond of calling Christ “Spiritus salutaris.” From the trealise 


of Tertullian we can prove both that Marcion distinguished Christ from God, and 
that he made no distinction (see, for example, I, 11,°14: Il. 27: IL. 3, Oy Tre 
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Marcion taught that Christ assumed absolutely nothing from 
the creation of the Demiurge, but came down from heaven in 
the 15th year of the Emperor Tiberius, and after the assump- 
tion of an apparent body, began his preaching in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum.’ This pronounced“docetism which denies 
that Jesus was born, or subjected to any human process of 
development,” is the strongest expression of Marcion’s abhor- 
rence of the world. This aversion may have sprung from the 
severe attitude of the early Christians toward the world, but 
the inference which Marcion here draws, shews that this 
feeling..was, in his case, united with the Greek estimate of 
spirit and matter.> But Marcion’s’ docetism is all the more 
remarkable that, under Paul’s guidance, he put a _ high 
value on the fact of Christ’s death upon the cross. Here 
also is a glaring contradiction which his later disciples laboured 
to remove. This much, however, is unmistakable, that Mar- 
cion succeeded in placing the greatness and uniqueness of 
redemption through Christ in the clearest light, and in behold- 
ing this redemption in the person of Christ, but chiefly in his 
death upon the cross. 

5. Marcion’s eschatology is also quite rudimentary. Yet he 
assumed with Paul that violent attacks were yet in store for 
the Church of the good God on the part of the Jewish Christ 
of the future, the Antichrist. He does not seem to have taught 
a visible return of Christ, but, in spite of the omnipotence 
and goodness of God, he did teach a twofold issue of history. 
The idea of a deliverance of all men, which seems to follow 
from his doctrine of boundless grace, was quite foreign to him. 
For this very reason he could not help actually making the 
good God the judge, though in theory he rejected the idea, 


‘IV. 7). Here again Marcion did not think theologically. What he regarded as 


specially important was that God has revealed himself in Christ, “per semetipsum.” 
Later Marcionites expressly taught Patripassianism, and have on that account been 
often grouped with the Sabellians. But other Christologies also arose in Marcion’s 
church, which is again a proof that it was not dependent on scholastic teaching, 
and therefore could take part in the later development of doctrines. 

1 See the beginning of the Marcionite Gospel. 

2 Tertullian informs us sufficiently about this. The body of Christ, was 
regarded by Marcion merely as an “umbra”, a “phantasma.” His disciples 
adhered to this, but Apelles first constructed a “doctrine” of the body of Christ. 
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in order not to measure the will.and acts of God by a human 
standard. Along with the fundamental proposition of Marcion, 
that God should be conceived only as goodness and grace, we 
must take into account the strict asceticism which he prescribed _ 
for the Christian communities, in order to see that that idea 
of God was not obtained from antinomianism. We know of 
no Christian community in the second century which insisted 
so strictly on renunciation of the world as the Marcionites. No 
union of the sexes was permitted. Those who were married 
had to separate ere they could be received by baptism into 
the community. The sternest precepts were laid down in the 
matter of food and drink. Martyrdom was enjoined; and from 
the fact that they were taAuirwpo: ual wicodmevor in the world, 
the members were to know that they were disciples of Christ. * 
With all that, the early Christian enthusiasm was wanting. 

6. Marcion defined his position in theory and practice towards 
the prevailing form of Christianity, which, on the one hand, 
shewed throughout its connection with the Old Testament, 
and, on the other, left room for a secular ethical code, by 
assuming that it had been corrupted by Judaism, and there- 
fore needed a reformation.” But he could not fail to note 
that this corruption was not of recent date, but belonged to 
the oldest tradition itself. The consciousness of this moved 
him to a historical criticism of the whole Christian tradition. * 
Marcion was the first Christian who undertook such a task. 
Those writings to which he owed his religious convictions, 


1 The strict asceticism of Marcion and the Marcionites is reluctantly acknow- 
ledged by the Church Fathers; see Tertull., de preescr. 30: “Sanctissimus magister”; 
I. 28, “carni imponit sanctitem.” The strict prohibition of marriage: I, 29: IV. 
II, 17, 29, 34, 38: V. 7, 8, 15, 18; prohibition of food: 1. 14; cynical life: 
Hippol., Philos. VII. 29; numerous martyrs: Euseb., H. E. V. 16. 21, and \fre- 
quently elsewhere. Marcion named his adherents (Tertull. 1V. 9 36) “cuvraaairwpot 
nal cueuscodjevor.” It is questionable whether Marcion himself allowed the 
repetition of baptism; it arose in his church. But this repetition is a proof that the 
prevailing conception of baptism was not sufficient for a vigorous religious temper. 

? Tertull. I. 20. “Aiunt, Marcionem non tam innovasse regulam separationé legis 
et evangelii quam retro adulteratam recurasse”; see the account of Epiphanius, 
taken from Hippolytus, about the appearance of Marcion in Rome (h. 42. 1. 2). 

% Here again we must remember that Marcion appealed neither to a secret 


tradition nor to the “Spirit,” in order to appreciate the epoch-making nature of his 
undertaking. 


a 
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viz., the Pauline Epistles, furnished the basis for it. He found 
nothing in the rest of Christian literature that harmonised 
with the Gospel of Paul. But he found in the Pauline Epistles 
hints which explained to him this result of his observations. 
The twelve Apostles whom Christ chose did not understand 
him, but regarded him as the Messiah of the god of creation. ' 
And therefore Christ inspired Paul by a special revelation, 
lest the Gospel of the grace of God should be lost through 


falsifications.* But even Paul had been understood only by 


few (by none?), His Gospel had also been misunderstood— 


1 Tn his estimate of the twelve Apostles Marcion took as his standpoint Gal. IL. 
See Tertull. I. 20: IV. 3 (generally IV. 1-6), V. 3; de prescr. 22, 23. He endeav- 
oured to prove from this chapter that from a misunderstanding of the words of 
Christ, the twelve Apostles had proclaimed a different Gospel than that of Paul; 
they had wrongly taken the Father of Jesus Christ for the god of creation. It is 
not quite clear how Marcion conceived the inward condition of the Apostles during 
the lifetime of Jesus (see Tertull. III. 22: IV. 3, 39). He assumed that they were 
persecuted by the Jews as the preachers of a new God. It is probable, therefore, 


- that he thought of a gradual obscuring of the preaching of Jesus in the case of 


the primitive Apostles. They fell back into Judaism; see Iren. III. 2. 2. “ Apos- 
tolos admiscuisse ea que sunt legalia salvatoris verbis”; III. 12. 12: “* Apostoli 
‘quee sunt Judzorum sentientes scripserunt” etc.; Tertull. V. 3: “Apostolos vultis 
Judaismi magis adfines subintelligi.”” The expositions of Marcion in Tertull. IV. 9. 
IT, 13, 21, 24, 39: V. 13, shew that he regarded the primitive Apostles as out 
and out real Apostles of Christ. 

2 The call of Paul was viewed by Marcion as a manifestation of Christ, of 
equal value with His first appearance and ministry; see the account of Esnik. 
“Then for the second time Jesus came down to the lord of the creatures in the 
form of his Godhead, and entered into judgment with him on account of his 
death .... And Jesus said to him: ‘Judgment is between me and thee, let no one 
be judge but thine own laws.... hast thou not written in this thy law, that he 
who killeth shall die?’ And he answered, ‘I have so written’ .... Jesus said to 
him, ‘Deliver thyself therefore into my hands’.... The creator of the world said, 
“Because I have slain thee I give thee a compensation, all those who shall believe 
on thee, that thou mayest do with them what thou pleasest.’ Then Jesus left him 
and carried away Paul, and shewed him the price, and sent him to preach that we 
are bought with this price, and that all who believe in Jesus are sold by this just 
god to the good one.” This is a most instructive account; for it shews that in 
the Marcionite schools the Pauline doctrine of reconciliation was transformed into 
a drama, and placed between the death of Christ and the call of Paul, and that 
the Pauline Gospel was based, not directly on the death of Christ upon the cross, 
but a theory of it converted into history. On Paul as the one apostle of the truth, 
see Tertull. I. 20: TIL. 5, 14: 1V. 2 sq.: 1V. 34: V.I. As to the Marcionite theory 
that the promise to send the Spirit was fulfilled in the mission of Paul, an indication 
of the want of enthusiasm among the Marcionites, see the following page, note 2. 
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nay, his Epistles had been falsified in many passages,’ in 
order to make them teach the identity of the god of creation 
and the God of redemption. A new reformation was there- 


fore necessary. Marcion felt himself entrusted with this com- - a 


mission, and the church which he gathered recognised this 
vocation of his to be the reformer.* He did not appeal to a 
new revelation such as he presupposed for Paul. As the Pauline 
Epistles and an authentic svayyéAiv xupiov were in existence, 
it was, only necessary to purify these from interpolations, and 
restore’ the genuine Paulinism which was just the Gospel itself. 
But it was also necessary to secure and preserve this true 
Christianity for the future. Marcion, in all probability, was 


f 
’ 


the first to conceive and, in great measure, to realise the idea 


of placing Christendom on the firm foundation of a definite — 


4 


theory of what is Christian—but—notof basing it on-a theo- 
logical doctrine—and of establishing this theory by a fixed 


1 Marcion must have spoken ex fprofesso in his Antitheses about the Judaistic 
corruptions of Paul’s Epistles and the Gospel. He must also have known Evangelic 
writings bearing the names of the original Apostles, and have expressed himself 
about them (Tertull. IV. 1-6). 


2 Marcion’s self-consciousness of being a reformer, and the recognition of this. 


in his church is still not understood, although his undertaking itself and the facts 
speak loud enough. (1) The great Marcionite church called itself after Marcion 
(Adamant., de recta in deum fide. I. 809; Epiph. h. 42, p. 668, ed. Oehler: Mapxiwv 
got +d bvoa eminéxaAyvron of Uro cov ymuryeévo: WS cEauToY xypvsavros ual OVX 
Xpicrév. We possess a Marcionite inscription which begins: cuvaywyy Mepxiw- 
vior@y). As the Marcionites did not form a school, but a church, it is of the 
greatest value for shewing the estimate of the master in this church, that its 
members called themselves by his name. (2) The Antitheses of Marcion had a 
place in the Marcionite canon (see above, p. 272). This canon therefore embraced 
a book of Christ, Epistles of Paul, and a book of Marcion, and for that reason 
the Antitheses were always circulated with the canon of Marcion. (3) Origen (in 
Luc. hom. 25. T. Ill. p. 962) reports as follows: “Denique in tantam quidam 
dilectionis audaciam proruperunt, ut nova quedam et inaudita super Paulo monstra 
confingerent. Alli enim aiunt, hoc quod scriptum est, sedere a dextris salvatoris 
et sinistris, de Paulo et de Marcione dici, quod Paulus sedet a dextris, Marcion 
sedet a sinistris. Porro alii legentes: Mittam vobis advocatum Spiritum veritatis, 
nolunt intelligere tertiam personam a patre et filio, sed Apostolum Paulum.” -The 
estimate of Marcion which appears here is exceedingly instructive. (4) An Arabian 
writer, who, it is true, belongs to a later period, reports that Marcionites called 
their founder “‘Apostolorum principem.” (5) Justin, the first opponent of Marcion, 
classed him with Simon Magus and Menander, that is, with demonic founders of 
religion. These testimonies may suffice. 
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collection of Christian writings with canonical authority.’ He 
was not a systematic thinker, but he was more; for he was 
not only a religious character, but at the same time a man 
with an organising talent, such as has no peer in the early: 
Church, If we think of the lofty demands he made on 
Christians, and, on the other hand, ponder the results that 
accompanied his activity, we cannot fail to wonder. Wher- 
ever Christians were numerous about the year 160, there must 
have been Marcionite communities with the same fixed but 
free organisation, with the same canon and the same conception 
of the essence of Christianity, pre-eminent for the strictness of 
their morals and their joy in martyrdom.? The Catholic 
Church was then only in process of growth, and it was long 
ere it reached the solidity won by the Marcionite church 
through the activity of one man, who was animated by a 
faith so strong that he was able to oppose his conception of 
Christianity to all others as the only right one, and who did 
not shrink from making selections from tradition instead of 
explaining it away. He was the first who laid the firm found- 


1 On Marcion’s Gospel see the Introductions to the New Testament and Zahn’s 
Kanonsgeschichte, Bd. I., p. 585 ff. and IL, p. 409. Marcion attached no name 
to his Gospel, which, according to his own testimony, he produced from the third 
one of our Canon (Tertull., adv. Marc. IV. 2. 3. 4). He called it simply stayyé- 
Asoy (xupfov), but held that it was the Gospel which Paul had in his mind when 
he spoke of his Gospel. The later Marcionites ascribed the authorship of the 
Gospel partly to Paul, partly to Christ himself, and made further changes in it. 
That Marcion chose the Gospel called after Luke should be regarded as a make- 
shift; for this Gospel, which is undoubtedly the most Hellenistic of the four 
Canonical Gospels, and therefore comes nearest to the Catholic conception of 
Christianity, accommodated itself in its traditional form but little better than the 
other three to Marcionite Christianity. Whether Marcion took it for a basis because 
in his time it had already been connected with Paul (or really had a connection 
with Paul), or whether the numerous narratives about Jesus as the Saviour of sinners 
led him to recognise in this Gospel alone a genuine kernel, we do not know. 

2 The associations of the Encratites and the community founded by Apelles 
stood between the main body of Christendom and the Marcionite church. The 
description of Celsus (especially V. 61-64 in Orig.) shews the motley appearance 
which Christendom presented soon after the middle of the second century. He 
there mentions the Marcionites, and a little before (V. 59), the “great Church.” 
It is very important that Celsus makes the main distinction consist in this, that 
some regarded their God as identical with the God of the Jews, whilst others again 
declared that “theirs was a different Deity, who is hostile to that of the Jews, and 
that it was he who had sent the Son.” (V. 61.) 
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ation for establishing what is Christian, because, in view of the 
absoluteness of his faith,’ he had no desire to appeal either to 
a secret evangelic tradition, or to prophecy, or to natural religion. 

Remarks.—The innovations of Marcion are unmistakable. 
The way in which he attempted to sever Christianity from _ 
the Old Testament was a bold stroke which demanded the 
sacrifice of the dearest. possession of Christianity as a religion,” 


¥ 
—e 


viz., the belief that the God of creation is also the God of 4 


redemption. And yet this innovation was partly caused by a 
religious conviction, the origin of which must be sought not 
in heathenism, but on Old Testament and Christian soil. For 
the bold Anti-judaist was the disciple of a Jewish thinker, 
Paul, and the origin of Marcion’s antinomianism may be 
ultimately found in the prophets. It will always be the glory 
of Marcion in the early history of the Church that he, the 
born heathen, could appreciate the religious criticism of the 
Old Testament religion as formerly exercised by Paul. The 
antinomianism of Marcion was ultimately based on the strength 
of his religious feeling, on his personal religion as contrasted 
with all statutory religion. That was also its basis in the 
case of the prophets and of Paul, only the statutory religion, 
which was felt to be a burden and a fetter, was different in 
each case. As regards the prophets, it was the outer sacrifi- 
cial worship, and the deliverance was the idea of Jehovah’s 
righteousness. In the case of Paul, it was the pharisaic treat- 
ment of the law, and the deliverance was righteousness by 
faith. To Marcion it was the sum of all that the past had 
described as a revelation of God: only what Christ had given 
him was of real value to him. In this conviction he founded 
a Church. Before him there was no such thing in the sense 
of a community firmly united by a fixed conviction, harmo- 
niously organised, and spread over the whole world. Such a 


1 One might be tempted to comprise the character of Marcion’s religion in the words, 
“The God who dwells in my breast can profoundly excite my inmost being. He 
who is throned above all my powers can move nothing outwardly.” But Marcion 
had the firm assurance that God has done something much greater than move the 
world: he has redeemed men from the world, and given them the assurance of 
this redemption, in the midst of all oppression and enmity which do not cease. 
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Church the Apostle Paul had in his mind’s eye, but he was 
not able to realise it. That in the century of the great 
mixture of religion the greatest apparent paradox was actually 
realised—namely, a Paulinism with two Gods and without the 
Old Testament; and that this form of Christianity first resulted 
in a church which was based not only on intelligible words, 
but on a definite conception of the essence of Christianity as 
a religion, seems to be the greatest riddle which the earliest 
history of Christianity presents. But it only seems so. The 
Greek, whose mind was filled with certain fundamental features 
of the Pauline Gospel (law and grace), who was therefore con- 
vinced that in all respects the truth was there, and who on 


that account took pains to comprehend the real sense of 


Paul’s statements, could hardly reach any other results than 
those of Marcion. The history of Pauline theology in the 
Church, a history first of silence, then of artificial interpretation, 
speaks loudly enough. And had not Paul really separated 
Christianity as religion from Judaism and the Old Testament? 
Must it not have seemed an inconceivable inconsistency, if 
he had clung to the special national relation of Christianity 
to the Jewish people, and if he had taught a view of history 
in which for pedagogic reasons indeed, the Father of mercies 
and God of all comfort had appeared as one so entirely 
different?, He who was not capable of translating himself 
into the consciousness of a Jew, and had not yet learned the 
method of special interpretation, had only the alternative, if 
he was convinced of the truth of the Gospel of Christ as 
Paul had proclaimed it, of either giving up this Gospel against 
the dictates of his conscience, or striking out of the Epistles 
whatever seemed Jewish. But in this case the god of creation 
also disappeared, and the fact that Marcion could make this 
sacrifice proves that this religious spirit, with all his energy, 
was not able to rise to the height of the religious faith which 
we find in the preaching of Jesus. 

In basing his own position and that of his church on Paul- 
inism, as he conceived and remodelled it, Marcion connected 
himself with that part of the earliest tradition of Christianity 
which is best known to us, and has enabled us to understand 
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his undertaking historically as we do no other. Here we 
have the means of accurately indicating what part of this 
structure of the second century has come down from the 
Apostolic age and is really based on tradition, and what has 
not. Where else could we do that? But Marcion has taught 
us far more. He does not impart a correct understanding of 


early Christianity, as was once supposed, for his explanation — 


= ae 


of that is undoubtedly incorrect, but a correct estimate of 


the reliability of the traditions that were current in his day 
alongside of the Pauline. There can be no doubt that Marcion 
criticised tradition from a dogmatic stand-point. But would 
his undertaking have been at all possible if at that time a 
reliable tradition of the twelve Apostles and their teaching 
had existed and been operative in wide circles? We may 
venture to say no. Consequently, Marcion gives important 
_testimony against the historical reliability of the notion that 
the common Christianity was really based on the tradition of 
the twelve Apostles. It is not surprising that the first man 
who clearly put and answered the question, ‘‘ What is Christian?” 
adhered exclusively to the Pauline Epistles, and therefore 
found a very imperfect solution. When more than 1600 years 
later the same question emerged for the first time in scientific 
form, its solution had likewise to be first attempted from the 
Pauline Epistles, and therefore led at the outset to a one- 
sidedness similar to that of Marcion. The situation of Chris- 
tendom in the middle of the second century was not really 
more favourable to a historical knowledge of early Christianity 
than that of the 18th century, but in many respects more 
unfavourable. Even at that time, as attested by the enterprise 
of Marcion, its results, and the character of the polemic against 
him, there were besides the Pauline Epistles no reliable doc- 
uments from which the teaching of the twelve Apostles could 
have been gathered. The position which the Pauline Epistles 
occupy in the history of the world is, however, described by 
the fact that every tendency in the Church which was un- 
willing to introduce into Christianity the power of Greek mysti- 
cism, and was yet no longer influenced by the early Christian 
eschatology, learned from the Pauline Epistles a Christianity 
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which, as a religion, was peculiarly vigorous. But that position 
is further described by the fact that every tendency which 
courageously disregards spurious traditions is compelled to 
turn to the Pauline Epistles, which, on the one hand, present 
such a profound type of Christianity, and on the other darken 
and narrow the judgment about the preaching of Christ him- 
self by their complicated theology. Marcion was the first, 
and for a long time the only Gentile Christian who took his 
stand on Paul. He was no moralist, no Greek mystic, no — 


‘Apocalyptic enthusiast, but a religious character, nay, one of 


the few pronouncedly typical religious characters whom we 
know in the early Church before Augustine. “But his attempt ~ 
to resuscitate Paulinism is the first great proof that the con- 
ditions under which this Christianity originated do not repeat 
themselves, and that therefore Paulinism itself must receive a 
mew construction if one desires to make it the basis of a 
Church. His attempt is a further proof of the unique value of the 
Old Testament to early Christendom, as the only means at that 
time of defending Christian monotheism. Finally, his attempt 
confirms the experience that a religious community can only be 
founded by a religious spirit who expects nothing from the world. 

Nearly all ecclesiastical writers, from Justin to Origen, op- 
posed Marcion. He appeared already to Justin as the most 
wicked enemy. We can understand this, and we can quite 
as well understand how the Church Fathers put him on a 
level with Basilides and Valentinus, and could not see the 
difference between them. Because Marcion elevated a better 
God above the god of creation, and consequently robbed the 
Christian God of his honour, he appeared to be worse than 
a heathen (Sentent. episc. LXXXVII., in Hartel’s edition of 
Cyprian, I. p. 454; ‘‘Gentiles quamvis idola colant, tamen 
summum deum patrem creatorem cognoscunt et confitentur (!]; 
in hunc Marcion, blasphemat, etc.”), as a blaspheming emissary 
of demons, as the first-born of Satan (Polyc., Justin, Irenzus). 
Because he rejected the allegoric interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and explained its predictions as referring to a Mes- 
siah of the Jews who was yet to come, he seemed to be a 
Jew (Tertull., adv. Marc. IIL). Because he deprived Christi- 
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anity of the apologetic proof (the proof from antiquity) he 
seemed to be a heathen and a Jew at the same time (see my 
Texte u. Unters. I. 3, p. 68; the antitheses of Marcion be- 
came very important for the heathen and Manichzan assaults 
on Christianity). Because he represented the twelve Apostles 
as unreliable witnesses, he appeared to be the most wicked 
and shameless of all heretics. Finally, because he gained so 
many adherents, and actually founded a church, he appeared 
to be the ravening wolf (Justin, Rhodon), and his church as 
the spurious church. (Tertull., adv. Marc. IV. 5.) In Marcion 
the Church Fathers chiefly attacked what they attacked in 
-all Gnostic heretics, but here error shewed itself in its worst 
form. They learned much in opposing Marcion (see Bk. II.). 
For instance, their interpretation of the regula fidez and of 
the New Testament received a directly Antimarcionite expres- 
sion in the Church. One thing, however, they could not learn 
from him, and that was how to make Christianity into a philo- 
sophic system. He formed no such system, but he has 
given a clearly outlined conception, based on historic docu- 
ments, of Christianity as the religion which redeems the world. 

Literature.— All anti-heretical writings of the early Church, 
but especially Justin, Apol. I. 26,58; Inen. J. 27; Tertully 
adv. Marc. I—V.; de prescr.; Hippol., Philos.; Adamant., de 
recta in deum fidei; Epiph. h. 42; Ephr. Syr.; Esnik. The 
older attempts to restore the Marcionite Gospel and Aposto- 
licum have been antiquated by Zahn’s Kanonsgeschichte, 1. c. 
Hahn (Regimonti, 1823) has attempted to restore the Antithe- 
ses. We are still in want of a German monograph on Marcion 
(see the whole presentation of Gnosticism by Zahn, with his 
Excursus, |. c.). Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. p. 316 f. 522 f.; cf. my 
work, Zur Quellenkritik des Gnosticismus, 1873; de Apelles 
Gnosis Monarchia, 1874; Beitrage z. Gesch. der Marcionit- 
ischen Kirchen (Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1876). Marcion’s Com. 
mentar zum Evangelium (Ztschr. f. K. G. Bd. IV. 4). Apelles 
Syllogismen>in the Texte u: Unters; VIC H. 3"oZaha eche 
Dialoge des Adamantius in the Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch, IX. p. 
193 ff. Meyboom, Marcion en de Marcionieten, Leiden, 1888. 
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APPENDIX: THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS. 


I. ORIGINAL Christianity was in appearance Christian Judaism, 
the creation of a universal religion on Old Testament soil. 
It retained, therefore, so far as it was not hellenised, which 
never altogether took place, its original Jewish features. The 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was regarded as the Father 
of Jesus Christ, the Old Testament was the authoritative source 
of revelation, and the hopes of the future were based on the 
Jewish ones. The heritage which Christianity took over from 
Judaism shews itself on Gentile Christian soil, in fainter or 


_distincter form, in proportion as the philosophic mode of thought 


already prevails, or recedes into the background.' To describe 
the appearance of the Jewish, Old Testament, heritage in the 


1 The attitude of the recently discovered “ Teaching of the twelve Apostles” 
is strictly universalistic, and hostile to Judaism as a nation, but shews us a Christi- 
anity still essentially uninfluenced by philosophic elements. The impression made 
by this fact has caused some scholars to describe the treatise as a document of 
Jewish Christianity, But the attitude of the Didache is rather the ordinary one of 
universalistic early Christianity on the soil of the Greco-Roman world. If we 
describe this as Jewish Christian, then from the meaning which we must give to 
the words “Christian” and “Gentile Christian,” we tacitly legitimise an undefined 
and undefinable aggregate of Greek ideas, along with a specifically Pauline ele- 
ment, as primitive Christianity, and this is perhaps not the intended, but yet desired, 
result of the false terminology. Now, if we describe even such writings as the 
Epistle of James and the Shepherd of Hermas as Jewish Christian, we therewith. 
reduce the entire early Christianity, which is the creation of a universal religion on the 
soil of Judaism, to the special case of an indefinable religion. The same now appears 
as one of the particular values of a completely indeterminate magnitude. Hilgen- 
feld (Judenthum und Judenchristenthum, 1886; cf. also Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1886 
H. 4.) advocates another conception of Jewish Christianity in opposition to the 
following account. Zahn. Gesch. des N.T.-lich. Kanons, II. p. 668 ff. has a different 
view still. 
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Christian faith, so far as it is a religious one, by the name 
Jewish Christianity, beginning at a certain point quite arbi- 
trarily chosen, and changeable at will, must therefore neces- 
sarily lead to error, and it has done so to a very great extent. 
For this designation makes it appear as though the Jewish 
element in the Christian religion were something accidental, 
while ‘it is rather the case that all Christianity, in so far as 
something alien is not foisted into it, appears as the religion 
of Israel perfected .and spiritualised. We are therefore not 
_ justified in speaking of Jewish Christianity where a Christian 
community, even one of Gentile birth, calls itself the true 
Israel, the people of the twelve tribes, the posterity of Abra- 
ham; for this transfer is based on the original claim of Christi- 
anity and can only be forbidden by a view that is alien to 
it. Just as little may we designate Jewish Christian the mighty 
and realistic hopes of the future which were gradually repressed 
in the second and third centuries. They may be described 
as Jewish, or as Christian; but the designation Jewish Christian 
must be rejected; for it gives a wrong impression as to the 
historic right of these hopes in Christianity. The eschato- 
logical ideas of Papias were not Jewish Christian, but Christian; 
while, on the other hand, the eschatological speculations of. 
Origen were not Gentile Christian, but essentially Greek. Those 
Christians who saw in Jesus the man chosen by God and 
endowed with the Spirit, thought about the Redeemer not in 
a Jewish Christian, but in a Christian manner. Those of Asia 
Minor who held strictly to the 14th of Nisan as the term of 
the Easter festival, were not influenced by Jewish Christian, 
but by Christian or Old Testament considerations. The author 
of the “Teaching of the Apostles,’ who has transferred the 
rights of the Old Testament priests with respect to the first 
fruits to the Christian prophets, shews himself by such trans- 
ference not as a Jewish Christian, but as a Christian. There 
is no boundary here; for Christianity took possession of the 
whole of Judaism as religion, and it is therefore a most arbi- 
trary view of history which looks upon the Christian appro- 
priation of the Old Testament religion, after any point, as no 
longer Christian, but only Jewish Christian. Wherever the 
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universalism of Christianity is not violated in favour of the 
Jewish nation, we have to recognise every appropriation of 
the Old Testament as Christian. Hence this proceeding could 
be spontaneously undertaken in Christianity, as was in fact 
» done. 

2. But the Jewish religion is a national religion, and Christi- 
anity burst the bonds of nationality, though not for all who 
recognised Jesus as Messiah. This gives the point at which 
the introduction of the term “Jewish Christianity ” is appropriate. ! 
It should be applied exclusively to those Christians who really 
‘maintained in their whole extent, or in some measure, even 
if it were to a minimum degree, the national and political 
forms of Judaism and the observance of the Mosaic law in 
its literal sense, as essential to Christianity, at least to the 
Christianity of born Jews, or who, though rejecting these forms, 
nevertheless assumed a prerogative of the Jewish people even 
in Christianity (Clem., Homil. XI. 26: dav 6 daadduaos rov vo poy 
mpaéy, “lovdwies gor, wy mpateg dé “EAAyv; “If the foreigner 
observe the law he is a Jew, but if not he is a Greek”).? 
To this Jewish Christianity is opposed, not Gentile Christi- 
anity, but the Christian religion, in so far as it is conceived 
as universalistic and anti-national in the strict sense of the 
term (Presupp. § 3), that is, the main body of Christendom in 
so far as it has freed itself from Judaism as a nation. ° 

It is not strange that this Jewish Christianity was subject 
to all the conditions which arose from the internal and external 
position of the Judaism of the time; that is, different tenden- 


1 Or even Ebionitism; the designations are to be used as synonymous. 


9 


2 The more rarely the right standard has been set up in the literature of Church 
history for the distinction of Jewish Christianity, the more valuable are those 
writings in which it is found. We must refer, above all, to Diestel, Geschichte 
des A. T. in der Christl. Kirche, p. 44, note 7. 

3 See Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1883. Col. 409 f. as to the attempt of Joél to make out 
that the whole of Christendom up to the end of the first century was strictly Jewish 
Christian, and to exhibit the complete friendship of Jews and Christians in that 
period (“Blicke in die Religionsgesch.” 2 Abth. 1883). It is not improbable that 
Christians like James, living in strict accordance with the law, were for the time 
being respected even by the Pharisees in the period preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem But that can in no case have been the rule. We see from Epiph. h. 
29. 9. and from the Talmud what was the custom at a later period. 
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cies were necessarily developed in it, according to the measure 
of the tendencies (or the disintegrations) which asserted them- 
selves in the Judaism of that time. It lies also in the nature ~ 
of the case that, with one exception, that of Pharisaic Jewish’ 
Christianity, all other tendencies were accurately parallelled in 

the systems which appeared in the great, that is, anti-Jewish 

Christendom. They were distinguished from these, simply by 

-a social and political, that is, a national element. Moreover, 

they were exposed to the same influences from without as the ~ 
synagogue and as the larger Christendom, till the isolation 

to which Judaism as a nation, after severe reverses condemned 

itself, became fatal to them also. Consequently, there were 

besides Pharisaic Jewish Christians, ascetics of all kinds who 

were joined by all those over whom Oriental religious wisdom 

and Greek philosophy had won a commanding influence. (See 

above, p. 242 f.) 

In the first century these Jewish Christians formed the 
majority in Palestine, and perhaps also in some neighbouring 
provinces, But they were also found here and there in the West. 

Now the great question is whether this Jewish Christianity 
as a whole, or in certain of its tendencies, was a factor in the 
development of Christianity to Catholicism. This question is 
to be answered in the negative, and quite as much with regard 
to the history of dogma as with regard to the political history 
of the Church. From the stand-point of the universal history 
of Christianity, these Jewish Christian communities appear as 
rudimentary structures which now and again, as objects of, 
curiosity, engaged the attention of the main body of Christen- 
dom in the East, but could not exert any important influence 
on it, just because they contained a national element. 

The Jewish Christians took no considerable part in the Gnostic 
controversy, the epoch-making conflict which was raised within 
the pale of the larger Christendom about the decisive question, . 
whether and to what extent the Old Testament should remain 
a basis of Christianity, although they themselves were no less 
occupied with the question.’ The issue of this conflict in 


1 There were Jewish Christians who represented the position of the great Church 
with reference to the Old Testament religion, and there were some who criticised 
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favour of that party which recognised the Old Testament in 
its full extent as a revelation of the Christian God, and asserted 
the closest connection between Christianity and the Old Testa- 
ment religion, was so little the result of any influence of Jewish 
Christianity, that the existence of the latter would only have 
rendered that victory more difficult unless it had already 
fallen into the background as a phenomenon of no impor- 
tance.’ How completely insignificant it was is shewn not 
only by the limited polemics of the Church Fathers, but per- 
haps still more by their silence, and the new import which 
the reproach of Judaising obtained in Christendom after the 
middle of the second century. In proportion as the Old Testa- 
ment, in opposition to Gnosticism, became a more conscious 
and accredited possession in the Church, and at the same 
time, in consequence of the naturalising of Christianity in the 
world, the need of regulations, fixed rules, statutory enactments 
etc., appeared as indispensable, it must have been natural to 
use the Old Testament as a holy code of such enactments. 
This procedure was no falling away from the original anti- 
Judaic attitude, provided nothing national was taken from the 
book, and some kind of spiritual interpretation given to what 
had been borrowed. The “apostasy” rather lay simply in 
the changed needs. But one now sees how those parties in 
the Church, to which for any reason this progressive legisla- 
tion was distasteful, raised the reproach of ‘“Judaising,”’* and 
the Old Testament like the Gnostics. ‘Their contention may have remained as much 
an internal one as that between the Church Fathers and Gnostics (Marcion) did, 
so far as Jewish Christianity is concerned. Their may have been relations between 
Gnostic Jewish Christians and Gnostics not of a national Jewish type, in Syria 
and Asia Minor, though we are completely in the dark on the matter. 

1 From the mere existence of Jewish Christians, those Christians who rejected 
the Old Testament might have argued against the main body of Christendom and 
put before it the dilemma: either Jewish Christian or Marcionite. Still more logical 
indeed was the dilemma: either Jewish, or Marcionite Christian. 

2 So did the Montanists and Antimontanists mutually reproach each other with 
Judaising (see the Montanist writings of Tertullian). Just in the same way the 
arrangements as to worship and organisation, which were ever being more richly 
developed, were described by the freer parties as Judaising, because they 
made appeal to the Old Testament, though, as regards their contents, they 


had little in common with Judaism. But is not the method of claiming Old Testa- 
ment authority for the regulations rendered necessary by circumstances nearly as 
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further, how conversely the same reproach was hurled at 
those Christians who resisted the advancing hellenising of 
Christianity, with regard, for example, to the doctrine of God, 
eschatology, Christology, etc.’ But while this reproach is 
raised, there is nowhere shewn any connection between those 
described as Judaising Christians and the Ebionites. That they 
were identified off-hand is only a proof that “ Ebionitism”’ 
was no longer known. That “Judaising’’ within Catholicism 
which appears, on the one hand, in the setting up of a Catholic 
ceremonial law (worship, constitution, etc.), and on the other, 
in a tenacious clinging to less hellenised forms of faith and 
hopes of faith, has nothing in common with Jewish Christi- 
anity, which desired somehow to confine Christianity to the 
Jewish nation.* Speculations that take no account of history 
may make out that Catholicism became more and more Jewish 
Christian. But historical observation, which reckons only with 
concrete quantities, can discover in Catholicism, besides Christi- 
anity, no element which it would have to describe as Jewish 
Christian. It observes only a progressive hellenising, and in 
consequence of this, a progressive spiritual legislation which 


old as Christianity itself? Against whom the lost treatise of Clement of Alexandria 
“xavay exxaAyoraorixds 4 pos Tod “lovdaiCovrac’? (Euseb. H. E. VI. 13. 3.) was 
directed, we cannot tell. But as we read, Strom., VI. 15. 125, that the Holy 
Scriptures are to be expounded according to the éxxayoracrinic xavayv, and then 
find the following definition of the Canon: xavay d& ExxaAyoiuctinds 4 cuvwdla nal 
cupwvie vou TE nai mpohyrav TH xar&z THY Tou xuplou mapouclay mupadidojzevy 
d:adyxy, we may conjecture that the Judaisers were those Christians who, in prin- 
ciple or to some extent, objected to the allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament. We have then to think either of Marcionite Christians or of “ Chiliasts,” 
that is, the old Christians who were still numerous in Egypt about the middle of 
the third century (see Dionys. Alex. in Euseb., H. E. VII. 24). In the first case, 
the title of the treatise would be paradoxical. But perhaps the treatise refers to 
the Quarto-decimans, although the expression zavay éxxayoruorinés seems too pon- 
derous for them (see, however, Orig., Comm. in Matth. n. 76, ed. Delarue IIL., 
p- 895). Clement may possibly have had Jewish Christians before him. See Zahn, 
Forschungen, vol. UlI., p. 37 f. 

1 Cases of this kind are everywhere, up to the fifth century, so numerous that 
they need not be cited. We may only remind the reader that the Nestorian 
Christology was described by its earliest and its latest opponents as Ebionitic. 

2 Or were those western Christians Ebionitic who, in the fourth century, still 
clung to very realistic Chiliastic hopes, who, in fact, regarded their Christianity as 
consisting in these? 
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utilizes the Old Testament, a process which went on for cen- 
turies according to the same methods which had been employed 
in the larger Christendom from the beginning.’ Baur’s bril- 
liant attempt to explain Catholicism as a product of the mutual 
conflict and neutralising of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, 
(the latter, according to Baur, being equivalent to Paulinism) 
reckons with two factors, of which the one had no signifi- 
cance at all, and the other only an indirect effect, as regards 
the formation of the Catholic Church. The influence of Paul 
in this direction is exhausted in working out the universalism 
of the Christian religion, for a Greater than he had laid the 
foundation for this movement, and Paul did not realise it by 
himself alone. Placed on this height Catholicism was certainly 


1 The hellenising of Christianity went hand in hand with a more extensive use 
of the Old Testament; for, according to the principles of Catholicism, every new 
article of the Church system must be able to legitimise itself as springing from 
revelation. But, as a rule, the attestation could only be gathered from the Old 
Testament, since religion here appears in the fixed form of a secular community. 
Now the needs of a secular community for outward regulations gradually became 
so strong in the Church as to require palpable ceremonial rules. But it cannot be 
denied that from a certain point of time, first by means of the fiction of Apostolic 
constitutions (see my edition of the Didache, Prolegg: p. 239 ff.), and then without 
this fiction, not, however, as a rule, without reservations, ceremonial regulations 
were simply taken over from the Old Testament. But this transference (see Bk. IJ.) 
takes place at a time when there can be absolutely no question of an influence 
of Jewish Christianity. Moreover, it always proves itself to be catholic by the fact 
that it did not in the least soften the traditional anti-Judaism. On the contrary, 
it attained its full growth in the age of Constantine. Finally, it should not be 
overlooked that at all times in antiquity certain provincial churches were exposed 
to Jewish influences, especially in the East and in Arabia, that they were therefore 
threatened with being Judaised, or with apostasy to Judaism, and that even at the 
present day certain Oriental Churches shew tokens of having once been subject 
to Jewish influences (see Serapion in Euseb. H. E, VI. 12. 1, Martyr. Pion., Epiph. 
de mens. et pond 15. 18; my Texte u. Unters. I. 3. p. 73 f., and Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Part. 3. p. 197 ff.; actual disputations with Jews do not 
seem to have been common, though see Tertull., adv. Jud. and Orig. c. Cels. I. 
45, 49, 55:11. 31. Clement also keeps in view Jewish objections). This Jewish 
Christianity, if we like to call it so, which in some regions of the East was 
developed through an immediate influence of Judaism on Catholicism, should not, 
however, be confounded with the Jewish Christianity which is the most original 
form in which Christianity realised itself. This was no longer able to influence 
the Christianity which had shaken itself free from the Jewish nation (as to futile 
attempts, see below), any more than the protecting covering stripped from the new 
shoot can ever again acquire significance for the latter. 
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developed by means of conflicts and compromises, not, how- 
ever, by conflicts with Ebionitism, which was to all intents 
and. purposes discarded as early as the first century, but as 
the result of the conflict of Christianity with the united 
powers of the world in which it existed, on behalf of its own 
peculiar nature as the universal religion based on the Old 
Testament. Here were fought triumphant battles, but here 
also compromises were made which characterise the essence 
of Catholicism as Church and as doctrine. * 

A history of Jewish Christianity and its doctrines does not 
therefore, strictly speaking, belong to the history of dogma, 
especially as the original distinction between Jewish Christi- 
anity and the main body of the Church lay, as regards its 
principle, not in doctrine, but in policy., But seeing that the 
opinions of the teachers in this Church regarding Jewish 
Christianity throw light upon their own stand-point, also that 
up till about the middle of the second century Jewish Christians 
were still numerous and undoubtedly formed the great major- 


1 What is called the ever-increasing “legal” feature of Gentile Christianity and 
the Catholic Church is conditioned by its origin, in so far as its theory is rooted 
in that of Judaism spiritualised and influenced by Hellenism. As the Pauline con- 
ception of the law never took effect, and a criticism of the Old Testament religion 
which is just law, neither understood nor ventured upon in the larger Christendom 
—the forms were not criticised, but the contents spiritualised—so the theory that 
Christianity is promise and spiritual law is to be regarded as the primitive one. 
Between the spiritual law and the national law there stand indeed ceremonial laws 
which, without being spiritually interpreted, could yet be freed from the national 
application. It cannot be denied that the Gentile Christian communities and the 
incipient Catholic Church were very careful and reserved in their adoption of such 
laws from the Old Testament, and that the later Church no longer observed this 
caution. But still it is only a question of degree, for there are many examples of 
that adoption in the earliest period of Christendom. The latter had no cause for 
hurry in utilizing the Old Testament so long as there was no external or internal 
policy, or so long as it was still in embryo. The decisive factor lies here again 
in enthusiasm and not in changing theories. The basis for these was supplied 
from the beginning. But a community of individuals under spiritual excitement 
builds on this foundation something different from an association which wishes to 
organise and assert itself as such on earth. (The history of Sunday is specially 
instructive here; see Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 1878, as well as the history of 
the discipline of fasting, see Linsenmayr, Entwickelung der Kirchl. Fastendisciplin. 
1877, and Die Abgabe des Zehnten. In general, cf. Ritschl., Entstehung der Altkath. 
Kirche, 2 edit. pp. 312 ff. 331 ff. 1 Cor, IX. 9, may be noted). 
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ity of believers in Palestine,’ and finally, that attempts— 
unsuccessful ones indeed—on the part of Jewish Christianity 
to bring Gentile Christians under its sway did not cease till 
about the middle of the third century, a short sketch may 
be appropriate here. ° 


T Justin, Apol. I. 53, Dial. 47; Euseb., H. E. IV. 5; Sulpic. Sev., Hist. Sacr. 
Il. 31; Cyrill, Catech. XIV. 15. Important testimonies in Origen, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius and Jerome. : 

2 No Jewish Christian writings have been transmitted to us, even from the earliest 
period; for the Apocalypse of John which describes the Jews as a synagogue of 
Satan is not a Jewish Christian book (IIL. 9 especially, shews that the author knows 
of only one covenant of God, viz., that with the Christians). Jewish Christian 
sources lie at the basis of our synoptic Gospels, but none of them in their present 
form is a Jewish Christian writing. The Acts of the Apostles is so little Jewish 
Christian, its author seemingly so ignorant of Jewish Christianity, at least so un- 
concerned with regard to it that to him the spiritualised Jewish law, or Judaism 
as a religion which he connects as closely as possible with Christianity, is a factor 
already completely detached from the Jewish people (see Overbeck’s Commentar z. 
Apostelgesch. and his discussion in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1872. p. 305 ff.). 
Measured by the Pauline theology we may indeed, with Overbeck, say of the 
Gentile Christianity, as represented by the Author of the Acts of the Apostles, that 
it already has germs of Judaism and represents a falling off from Paulinism; but 
these expressions are not correct, because they have at least the appearance of 
making Paulinism the original form of Gentile Christianity. But as this can neither 
be proved nor believed, the religious attitude of the Author of the Acts of the 
Apostles must have been a very old one in Christendom. The Judaistic element 
was not first introduced into Gentile Christianity by the opponents of Paul, who 
indeed wrought in the national sense, and there is even nothing to lead to the 
hypothesis that the common Gentile Christian view of the Old Testament and of 
the law should be conceived as resulting from the efforts of Paul and his opponents, 
for the consequent effect here would either have been null, or a strengthening of 
the Jewish Christian thesis. The Jewish element, that is the total acceptance of 
the Jewish religion sad specie aternitatis et Christi, is simply the original Christian- 
ity of the Gentile Christians itself considered as theory. Contrary to his own 
intention, Paul was compelled to lead his converts to this Christianity, for only 
for such Christianity was “the time fulfilled” within the empire of the world. 
The Acts of the Apostles gives eloquent testimony to the pressing difficulties which 
under such circumstances stand in the way of a historical understanding of the 
Gentile Christians in view of the work and the theology of Paul. Even the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not a Jewish Christian writing; but there is certainly a 
peculiar state of things connected with this document. For, on the one hand, the 
author and his readers are free from the law, a spiritual interpretation is given to 
the Old Testament religion which makes it appear to be glorified and fulfilled in 
the work of Christ, and there is no mention of any prerogative of the people of 
Israel. But, on the other hand, because the spiritual interpretation, as in Paul, is 
here teleological, the author allows a temporary significance to the cultus as literally 
understood, and therefore by his criticism he conserves the Old Testament religion 
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Justin vouches for the existence of Jewish Christians, and distin- 
guishes between those who would force the law even on Gentile 


for the past, while declaring that it was set aside as regards the present by the 
fulfilment of Christ. The teleology of the author, however, looks at everything 
only from the point of view of shadow and reality, an antithesis which is at the 
service of Paul also, but which in his case vanishes behind the antithesis of law 
and grace, This scheme of thought which is to be traced back to a way of 
looking at things which arose in Christian Judaism, seeing that it really distinguishes 
between old and new, stands midway between the conception of the Old Testa- 
ment religion entertained by Paul, and that of the common Gentile Christian as 
it is represented by Barnabas. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews un- 
doubtedly knows of a twofold convenant of God. But the two are represented as 
stages, so that the second is completely based on the first. This view was more 
likely to be understood by the Gentile Christians than the Pauline, that is, with 
some seemingly slight changes, to be recognised as their own. But even it at first 
fell to the ground, and it was only in the conflict with the Marcionites that some 
Church Fathers advanced to views which seem to be related to those of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Whether the author of this Epistle was a born Jew or a Gentile 
—in the former case he would far surpass the Apostle Paul in his freedom from 
the national claims—we cannot, at any rate, recognise in it a document containing 
a conception which still prizes the Jewish nationality in Christianity, nay, not even 
a document to prove that such a conception was still dangerous. Consequently, 
we have no Jewish Christian memorial in the New Testament at all, unless it be 
in the Pauline Epistles. But as concerns’the early Christian literature outside the 
Canon, the fragments of the great work of Hegesippus are even yet by some 
investigators claimed for Jewish Christianity. Weizsacker (Art. “‘Hegesippus” in 
Herzog’s R. E. 2 edit.) has shewn how groundless this assumption is. That 
Hegesippus occupied the common Gentile Christian position is certain from un- 
equivocal testimony of his own. If, as is very improbable, we were obliged to 
ascribe to him a rejection of Paul, we should have to refer to Euseb. H. E. IV. 
29. 5. (Leuypsavol PAuchyotyres Tlataoy rov améoroaoy aberotcw aro rxe émic- 
TAs peyote Tao mpakeic THY aToTTOAwWY “aradsxojevor, but probably the Gospels; 
these Severians therefore, like Marcion, recognised the Gospel of Luke, but rejected 
the Acts of the Apostles), and Orig. c. Cels. V. 65: (cic? yap riveo atpéceso reg 
Tiavaov emioroans rot amoordAoy yey mpocréeevar Womep "ERiwvato: &uddrepor nat 
of uaAodjeevor Zyuparyra/). Consequently, our only sources of knowledge of Jewish 
(Christianity in the post-Pauline period are merely the accounts of the Church Fathers 
and some additional fragments (see the collection of fragments of the Ebionite 
Gospel and that to the Hebrews in Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra can. rec. fasc. IV. 
Ed. 2, and in Zahn, 1. c. II. p. 642 ff.). We know better, but still very imperfectly, 
certain forms ‘of the syncretistic Jewish Christianity, from the Philosoph. of Hip- 
polytus and the accounts of Epiphanius, who is certainly nowhere more incoherent 
than in the delineation of the Jewish Christians, because he could not copy original 
documents here, but was forced to piece together confused traditions with his own 
observations. See below on the extensive documents which are even yet, as they 
stand, treated as records of Jewish Christianity, viz., the Pseudo-Clementines. Of 
the pieces of writing whose Jewish Christian origin is controverted, in so far as 
they may be simply Jewish, I say nothing. 


“eh 
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Christians and would have no fellowship with such as did not | 
observe it, and those who considered that the law was binding 
only on people of Jewish birth and did not shrink from fel- 
lowship with Gentile Christians who were living without the 
law. How the latter could observe the law and yet enter 
into intercourse with those who were not Jews is involved in 
obscurity, but these he recognises as partakers of the Christian 
salvation and therefore as Christian brethren, though he declares 
that there are Christians who do not possess this large-heart- 
edness. He also speaks of Gentile Christians who allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by Jewish Christians into the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law, and confesses that he is not quite 


-sure of the salvation of these. This is all we learn from 


1 


Justin,’ but it is instructive enough. In the first place, we 


can see that the question is no longer a burning one: “Justin 


here represents only the interests of a Gentile Christianity 
whose stability has been secured.” This has all the more mean- 
ing that in the Dialogue Justin has not in view an individual 
Christian community, or the communities of a province, but 
speaks as one who surveys the whole situation of Christendom. ° 
The very fact that Justin has devoted to the whole question 
only one chapter of a work containing 142, and the mag- 
manimous way in which he speaks, shew that the phenomena 
in question have no longer any importance for the main body 
of Christendom. Secondly, it is worthy of notice that Justin 
distinguishes two tendencies in Jewish Christianity. We ob- 
serve these two tendencies in the Apostolic age (Presupp. § 3); 
they had therefore maintained themselves to his time. Finally, 
we must not overlook the circumstance that he adduces 
only the éywouos moareix, “legal polity,” as characteristic of 
this Jewish Christianity. He speaks only incidentally of a 
difference in doctrine, nay, he manifestly presupposes that the 
dodypare Xpiorod, “teachings of Christ,” are essentially found 
among them just as among the Gentile Christians; for he 
regards the more liberal among them as friends and brethren. * 


1 As to the chief localities where Jewish Christians were found, see Zahn, 
Kanonsgesch. II. p. 648 ff. 

2 Dialogue 47. 

3 Yet it should be noted that the Christians who, according to Dial. 48, denied 
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The fact that even then there were Jewish Christians here 
and there who sought to spread the évowog woaireia among 
Gentile Christians has been attested by Justin and also by 
other contemporary writers.’ But there is no evidence. of 
this propaganda having acquired any great importance. Cel- 
sus also knows Christians who desire to live as Jews accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law (V. 61), but he mentions them only 
once, and otherwise takes no notice of them in his delinea- 
tion of, and attack on, Christianity. We may perhaps infer 
that he knew of them only from hearsay, for he simply enu- 
merates them along with the numerous Gnostic sects. Had 


the pre-existence of Christ and held him to be a man are described as Jewish 
Christians. We should read in the passage in question, as my recent comparison 
of the Parisian codex shews, 476 rot vuerépov yévouc. Yet Justin did not make 
this a controversial point of great moment. 


1 The so-called Barnabas is considerably older than Justin. In his Epistle 
(4. 6) he has in view Gentile Christians who have been converted by Jewish 
Christians, when he utters a warning against those who say Ors & diabyxy exeivey 
{the Jews) xai 4udv (ecrv). But how great the actual danger was cannot be 
gathered from the Epistle. Ignatius in two Epistles (ad Magn. 8—10: ad Philad. 
6. 9) opposes Jewish Christian intrigues, and characterises them solely from the 
point of view that they mean to introduce the Jewish observance of the law. He 
opposes them with a Pauline idea (Magn. 8. I: sf yap jéxps viv xar& vdouov, 
*lovdwicuov C@ev cuoaroyotuev wap jey eiAypéevar), as well as with the common 
Gentile Christian assumption that the prophets themselves had already lived xarz 
Xpicrév. These Judaists must be strictly distinguished from the Gnostics whom 
ignatius elsewhere opposes (against Zahn, Ignat. v. Ant. p. 356 f.). The dangers 
from this Jewish Christianity cannot have been very serious, even if we take 
Magn, II. I, as a phrase. There was an active Jewish community in Philadelphia 
(Rev. II. 9), and so Jewish Christian plots may have continued longer there. At 
the first look it seems very promising that in the old dialogue of Aristo of Pella 
a Hebrew Christian, Jason, is put in opposition to the Alexandrian Jew, Papiscus. 
But as the history of the little book proves, this Jason must have essentially 
represented the common Christian and not the Ebionite conception of the Old 
Testament and its relation to the Gospel, etc.; see my Texte u. Unters, I. 1. 2. 
p- 115 ff.5 I. 3. pp. 115—130. Testimony as to an apostasy to Judaism is occasionally 
though rarely given; see Serapion in Euseb., H. E. VI. 12, who addresses a book 
to one Domninus, éxremraxdra rape rov rot di@iyjov xapdy ard rie sig Xpiorov 
miarews ext ry "loudaingy ebeaodpyoxefav; see also Acta Pionii, 13.14. According 
to Epiphanius, de mens et pond. 14. 15, Acquila, the translator of the Bible, was 
first a Christian and then a Jew. This account is perhaps derived from Origen, 
and is probably reliable. Likewise according to Epiphanius (l. c. 17. 18), Theodo- 
tion was first a Marcionite and then a Jew. The transition from Marcionitism to 
Judaism (for extremes meet) is not in itself incredible. 


nd 
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“this keen observer really known them he would hardly have 


passed them over, even though he had met with only a small 
number of them.’ Irenzus placed the Ebionites among the 
heretical schools,* but we can see from his work that in his 
day they must have been all but forgotten in the West. 
This was not yet the case in the East.. Origen knows of them. 
He knows also of some who recognise the birth from the 
Virgin. He is sufficiently intelligent and acquainted with 
history to judge that the Ebionites are no school, but, as be- 
lieving Jews, are the descendants of the earliest Christians, in 
fact he seems to suppose that all converted Jews have at all 
times observed the law of their fathers. But he is far from 
judging of them favourably. He regards them as little better 
than the Jews (Touvdaio: nad of bArlyw diaPépovres adriv "EBiwvetos, 


1 Tt follows from c. Cels. Il. 1—3, that Celsus could hardly have known Jewish 
Christians. 


Bapicomcomo Me pty 7s) Wo 1h. 1, 2i.12<) LV. 330 4; Viet. 3, We dirst:hnd the 
name Ebionzi, the poor, in Irenzeus. We are probably entitled to assume that 
this name was given to the Christians in Jerusalem as early as the Apostolic age, 
that is, they applied it to themselves (poor in the sense of the prophets and of 
Christ, fit to be received into the Messianic kingdom). It is very questionable 
whether we should put any value on Epiph. h. 30. 17. 


8’ When Irenzus adduces as the points of distinction between the Church and 
the Ebionites, that besides observing the law and repudiating the Apostle Paul, 
the latter deny the Divinity of Christ and his birth from the Virgin and reject 


the New Testament Canon (except the Gospel of Matthew), that only proves that 


the formation of dogma has made progress in the Church. The less was known 
of the Ebionites from personal observation, the more confidently they were made 
out to be heretics who denied the Divinity of Christ and rejected the Canon. The 
denial of the Divinity of Christ and the birth from the Virgin was, from the end 
of the second century, regarded as the Ebionite heresy par excellence, and the 
Ebionites themselves appeared to the Western Christians, who obtained their in- 
formation solely from the East, to be a school like those of the Gnostics, founded 
by a scoundrel named Ebion for the purpose of dragging down the person of 
Jesus to the common level. It is also mentioned incidentally, that this Ebion had 
commanded the observance of circumcision and the Sabbath; but that is no longer 
the main thing (see Tertull, de carne 14, 18, 24: de virg. vel. 6: de prescr. 10. 
33; Hippol., Syntagma, [Pseudo-Tertull, 11; Philastr. 37; Epiph. h. 30]; Hippol., 
Philos. VII. 34. The latter passage contains the instructive statement that Jesus 
by his perfect keeping of the law became the Christ). This attitude of the 
Western Christians proves that they no longer knew Jewish Christian communities 
Hence it is all the more strange that Hilgenfeld (Ketzergesch. p. 422 ff.) has in 
all earnestness endeavoured to revive the Ebion of the Western Church Fathers. 
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“Jews and Ebionites who differ little from them”). Their 


rejection of Paul destroys the value of their recognition 
of Jesus as Messiah. They appear only to have assumed 
Christ’s name, and their literal exposition of the Scripture 


is meagre and full of error. It is possible that such Jewish 


Christians may have existed in Alexandria, but it is not 
certain. Origen knows nothing of an inner development 
in this Jewish Christianity.’ Even in Palestine, Origen 
seems to have occupied himself personally with these Jewish 
Christians, just as little as Eusebius.” They lived apart by 
themselves and were not aggressive. Jerome is the last who 
gives us a clear and certain account of them.* He, who as- 


sociated with them, assures us that their attitude was the > 


same as in the second century, only they seem to have made 
progress in the recognition of the birth from the Virgin and 


1 See Orig. c. Cels. Il. 1: V. 61, 65 : de princip, IV. 22; hom. in Genes. III. 15 
(Opp. Il. p. 65): hom. in Jerem. XVII. 12 (III. p. 254): in Matth. T. XVI. 12 
(IIl.. p. 494), T. XVII. 12 (IL. p. 733)5 cf. Opp. IIL. p. 895: hom. in Le} XV 
(I. p. 952). That a portion of the Ebionites recognised the birth from the Virgin 
was according to Origen frequently attested. That was partly reckoned to them 
for righteousness and partly not, because they would not admit the pre-existence 
of Christ. The name “Ebionites” is interpreted as a nickname given them by 
the Church “‘ beggarly ” in the knowledge of scripture, and particularly of Christology. 


2 Eusebius knows no more than Origen (H. E. HI. 27) unless we specially 
credit him with the information that the Ebionites keep along with the Sabbath 
also the Sunday. What he says of Symmachus, the translator of the Bible, and 
an Ebionite, is derived from Origen (H. E. VI. 17). The report is interesting, 
because it declares that Symmachus wrofe against Catholic Christianity, especially 
against the Catholic Gospel of Matthew (about the year 200). But Symmachus is 


to be classed with the Gnostics, and not with the common type of Jewish Christian-, . 


ity (see below). We have also to thank Eusebius (H. E. III. 5. 3) for the information 
that the Christians of Jerusalem fled to Pella, in Pereea, before the destruction of 
that city. In the following period the most important settlements of the Ebionites 
must have been in the countries east of the Jordan, and in the heart of Syria (see 
Jul. Afric. in Euseb., H. E. I. 7. 14: Euseb., de loc. hebr. in Lagarde, Onomast. 
p- 301; Epiph., h. 29. 7: h. 30. 2). This fact explains how the bishops in Jeru- 
salem and the coast towns of Palestine came to see very little of them. There was 
a Jewish Christian community in Beroea with which Jerome had relations Cerone 
de Vir. inl. 3). 


% Jerome correctly declares (Ep. ad. August. 122. c. 13, Opp. I. p. 746), 
““(Ebionite) credentes in Christo propter hoc solum a patribus anathematizati sunt, 
quod legis czeremonias Christi evangelio miscuerunt, et sic nova confessa sunt, ut 
vetera non omitterent.” 


“+ 
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in their more friendly position towards the Church.' Jerome 
at one time calls them Ebionites and at another Nazarenes, 
thereby proving that these names were used synonymously. ” 
There is not the least ground for distinguishing two clearly 
marked groups of Jewish Christians, or even for reckoning 


_the distinction of Origen and the Church Fathers to the ac- 


count of Jewish Christians themselves, so as to describe as 
Nazarenes those who recognised the birth from the Virgin 
and who had no wish to compel the Gentile Christians to 
observe the law, and the others as Ebionites. Apart from 
Syncretistic or Gnostic Jewish Christianity, there is but one 
group of Jewish Christians holding various shades of opinion, 
and these from the beginning called themselves Nazarenes 
as well as Ebionites. From the beginning, likewise, one 
portion of them was influenced by the existence of a great 
Gentile Church .which did not observe the law. They ac- 
knowledged the work of Paul and experienced in a slight degree 
influences emanating from the great Church.* But the gulf 

1 Ep. ad August. I. c.; Quid dicam de Hebionitis, qui Christianos esse se 
simulant? usque hodie per totas orientis synagogas inter Judzos (!) heresis est, que 
dicitur Minzeorum et a Phariszis nunc usque damnatur, quos vulgo Nazarzos 
nuncupant, qui credunt in Christum filium dei natum de Virgine Maria et eum 


dicunt esse, qui sub pontio Pilato passus est et resurrexit, in quem et nos credimus; 
sed dum volunt et Judzi esse et Christiani, nec Judzei sunt nec Christiani.” The 


approximation of the Jewish Christian conception to that of the Catholics shews itself 


also in their exposition of Isaiah IX. 1. f. (see Jerome om the passage). But we 
must not forget that there were such Jewish Christians from the earliest times. It 
is worthy of note that the name Nazarenes, as applied to Jewish Christians, is 
found in the Acts of the Apostles XXIV. 5, in the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus, 
and then first again in Jerome. 

2 Zahn, 1. c. p. 648 ff. 668 ff. has not convinced me of the contrary, but I 
confess that Jerome’s style of expression is not everywhere clear. 

3 Zahn, (1. c.) makes a sharp distinction between the Nazarenes, on the one 
side, who used the Gospel of the Hebrews, acknowledged the birth from the 
Virgin, and in fact the higher Christology to some extent, did not repudiate Paul, 
etc., and the Ebionites on the other, whom he simply identifies with the Gnostic 
Jewish Christians, if I am not mistaken. In opposition to this, I think I must 
adhere to the distinction as given above in the text and in the following: (1) 
Non-Gnostic, Jewish Christians (Nazarenes, Ebionites), who appeared in various 
shades, according to their doctrine and attitude to the Gentile Church, and whom, 
with the Church Fathers, we may appropriately classify as strict or tolerant (ex- 
clusive or liberal). (2) Gnostic or syncretistic Judzeo-Christians who are also 


termed Ebionites. 
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which separated them from that Church did not thereby be- 
come narrower. That gulf was caused by the social and 
political separation of these Jewish Christians, whatever mental 
attitude, hostile or friendly, they might take up to the 
great Church. This Church stalked over them with iron feet, 
as over a structure which in her opinion was full of contra- 
dictions throughout (‘Semi-christiani’’), and was disconcerted 
neither by the gospel of these Jewish Christians nor by any- 
thing else about them.’ But as the Synagogue also vigorously 
condemned them, their position up to their extinction was a 
most tragic one. These Jewish Christians, more than any other 
Christian party, bore the reproach of Christ. 


The Gospel, at the time when it was proclaimed among’ 


the Jews, was not only law, but theology, and indeed syn- 
cretistic theology. On the other hand, the temple service 
and the sacrificial system had begun to lose their hold in 
certain influential circles.” We have pointed out above 
(Presupp. $§ I. 2. 5) how great were the diversities of Jewish sects, 
and that there was in the Diaspora, as well as in Palestine 
itself, a Judaism which, on the one hand, followed ascetic 
impulses, and on the other, advanced to a criticism of the 
religious tradition without giving up the national claims. It 
may even be said that in theology the boundaries between 
the orthodox Judaism of the Pharisees and a_ syncretistic 
Judaism were of an elastic kind. Although religion, in those 


1 This Gospel no doubt greatly interested the scholars of the Catholic Church 
from Clement of Alexandria onwards. But they have almost all contrived to 
evade the hard problem which it presented. It may be noted, incidentally, that 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, to judge from the remains preserved to us, can neither 
have been the model nor the translation of our Matthew, but a work independent 
of this, though drawing from the same sources, representing perhaps to some 
_ extent an earlier stage of the tradition. Jerome also knew very well that the 
Gospel of the Hebrews was not the original of the canonical Matthew, but he 
took care not to correct the old prejudice. Ebionitic conceptions, such as that of 
the female nature of the Holy Spirit, were of course least likely to convince the 
Church Fathers. Moreover, the common Jewish Christians hardly possessed a 
Church theology, because for them Christianity was something entirely different 
from the doctrine of a school. On the Gospel of the Hebrews, see Handmann 
(Texte u. Unters V. 3), Resch, Agrapha (I. c. V. 4), and Zahn, 1. c. p. 642 ff. 

2 We have as yet no history of the sacrificial system and the views as to sa- 
crifice in the Greco-Roman epoch of the Jewish Nation. It is urgently needed. 
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circles,. seemed to be fixed in its legal aspect, yet on its theo- 
logical side it was ready to admit very diverse speculations, 
in which angelic powers especially played a great réle. ! 
That introduced into Jewish monotheism an element of differ- 
entiation, the results of which were far-reaching. The field 
was prepared for the formation of syncretistic sects. They 
present themselves to us on the soil of the earliest Christi- 
anity, in the speculations of those Jewish Christian teachers 
who are opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians, and in the 
Gnosis of Cerinthus (see above, p. 247). Here cosmological 
ideas and myths were turned to profit. The idea of God 
was sublimated by both. In consequence of this, the Old 
Testament records were subjected to criticism, because they 
could not in all respects be reconciled with the universal re- 
ligion which hovered before men’s minds. This criticism was 
opposed to the Pauline in so far as it maintained, with the 
common Jewish Christians and Christendom as a whole, that 
the genuine Old Testament religion was essentially identical 
with the Christian. But while those common Jewish Chris- 
tians drew from this the inference that the whole of the Old 
Testament must be adhered to in its traditional sense and 
in all its ordinances, and while the larger Christendom secured 
for itself the whole of the Old Testament by deviating 
from the ordinary interpretation, those syncretistic Jewish 
Christians separated from the Old Testament, as interpola- 
tions, whatever did not agree with their purer moral concep- 
tions and borrowed speculations. Thus, in particular, they got 
rid of the sacrificial ritual and all that was connected with 
it by putting ablutions in their place. First the profanation, 
and afterwards the abolition of the temple worship after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, may have given another new 
and welcome impulse to this by coming to be regarded 
as its Divine confirmation (Presupp. § 2). Christianity now 


1 We may remind readers of the assumptions, that the world was created by 


- angels, that the law was given by angels, and similar ones which are found in 


the theology of the Pharisees. Celsus (in Orig. I. 26: V. 6) asserts generally that 
the Jews worshipped angels, so does the author of the Preedicatio Petri, as well 
as the apologist Aristides. Cf. Joél, Blicke in die Religionsgesch. I Abth., a book 
which is certainly to be used with caution (see Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1881. Coll. 184 ff.). 
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appeared as purified Mosaism. In these Jewish Christian .under- 


takings we have undoubtedly before us a series of peculiar 


attempts to elevate the Old Testament religion into the uni- 
versal one, under the impression of the person of Jesus; at- 
tempts, however, in which the Jewish religion, and not the 
Jewish people, was to bear the costs by curtailment of its 
distinctive features. The great inner affinity of these attempts 
with the Gentile Christian Gnostics has already been set forth. 
The firm partition wall between them, however, lies in the 
claim of these Jewish Christians to set forth the pure Old 
Testament religion, as well as in the national Jewish colouring 
which the constructed universal religion was always to pre- 
serve. This national colouring is shewn in the insistance upon 
a definite measure of Jewish national ceremonies as necessary 
to salvation, and in the opposition to the Apostle Paul, which 
united the Gnostic Judzo-Christians with the common type, 
those of the strict observance. How the latter were related 
to the former, we do not know, for the inner relations here 
are almost completely unknown to us. * 

Apart from the false doctrines opposed in the Epistle to 


the Colossians, and from Cerinthus, this syncretistic Jewish 


Christianity which aimed at making itself a universal religion 
meets us in tangible form only in three phenomena: ®* in the 
Elkesaites of Hippolytus and Origen; in the Ebionites with 
their associates of Epiphanius, sects very closely connected, 
in fact to be viewed as one party of manifold shades;* and 


1 No reliance can be placed on Jewish sources, or on Jewish scholars, as a 
rule. What we find in Joél, 1. c, I. Abth. p. ror ff. is instructive. Wé may 
mention Gritz, Gnosticismus und Judenthum (Krotoschin, 1846), who has called 
attention to the Gnostic elements in the Talmud, and dealt with several Jewish 
Gnostics and Antignosties, as well as with the book of Jezira. Griitz assumes that 
the four main dogmatic points in the book Jezira, viz., the strict unity of the 
deity, and, at the same time, the negation of the demiurgic dualism, the creation 
out of nothing with the negation of matter, the systematic unity of the world and 
the balancing of opposites, were directed against prevailing Gnostic ideas. 


* We may pass over the false teachers of the Pastoral Epistles, as they cannot 
be with certainty determined, and the possibility is not excluded that we have 
here to do with an arbitrary construction; see Holtzman, Pastoralbriefe, p. 150 f. 

* Orig. in Euseb. VI. 38; Hippol., Philos. IX. 13 ff., X. 29; Epiph., h. 30, 
also h. 19. 53; Method., Conviv. VIIL 10, From the confused account of Epipha- 
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in the activity of Symmachus.’ We observe here a form of 
religion as far removed from that of the Old Testament as from 
the Gospel, subject to strong heathen influences, not Greek, but 
Asiatic, and scarcely deserving the name “ Christian,” because it 
appeals to a new revelation of God which is to complete that 
given in Christ. We should take particular note of this in 
judging of the whole remarkable phenomenon. The question 
in this Jewish Christianity is not the formation of a philosophic 
school, but to some extent the establishment of a kind of 
new religion, that is, the completion of that founded by Christ, 


undertaken by a particular person basing his claims on a 


revealed book which was delivered to him from heaven. This 
book which was to form the complement of the Gospel, pos- 
sessed, from the third century, importance for all sections of 
Jewish Christians so far as they, in the phraseology of Epi- 
phanius, were not Nazarenes.” The whole system reminds 


nius, who called the common Jewish Christians Nazarenes, the Gnostic type 
Ebionites and Sampszi, and their Jewish forerunners Osseni, we may conclude, 
that in many regions where there were Jewish Christians they yielded to the 
propaganda of the Elkesaite doctrines, and that in the fourth century there was 
no other syncretistic Jewish Christianity besides the various shades of Elkesaites. 

1 I formerly reckoned Symmachus, the translator of the Bible, among the 
common Jewish Christians; but the statements of Victorinus Rhetor on Gal. I. 19. 
Il. 26 (Migne T. VIII. Col. 1155. 1162) shew that he has a close affinity with the 
Pseudo-Clementines, and is also to be classed with the Elkesaite Alcibiades. 
“Nam Jacobum apostolum Symmachiani faciunt quasi duodecimum et hunc secuntur, 
qui ad dominum nostrum Jesum Christum adjungunt Judaismi observationem, 
quamquam etiam Jesum Christum fatentur; dicunt enim eum ipsum Adam esse et 
esse animam generalem, et aliz hujusmodi blasphemiz.”’ The account given by 
Eusebius, H. E. VI. 17 (probably on the authority of Origen, see also Demonstr. 
VII. 1) is important: Tay ye pév épeyvevray airdv dy tovrwy icréov, “ERimvalov 
Tov Siupwayov yeyovevar.... xal brouvyuara d& Tov Luupwdyou eicérs viv péeperaut, 
zy ol¢ done? poe TO xaT&e Marbatoy amoretvojevoc evayyEALOV THY DEOYAW[LEVYY AiperLY 
xpardvely. Symmachus therefore adopted an aggressive attitude towards the great 


Church, and hence we may probably class him with Alcibiades who lived a little 


later. Common Jewish Christianity was no longer aggressive in the second century. 

2 Wellhausen (1. c. Part Il]. p. 206) supposes that Elkesai is equivalent to 
Alexius. That the receiver of the “book” was a historical person is manifest 
from Epiphanius’ account of his descendants (h. 19 2: 53. 1). From Hipp. 
Philosoph. IX. 16, p. 468, it is certainly probable, though not certain, that the 
book was produced by the unknown author as early as the time of Trajan. On 
the other hand, the existence of the sect itself can be proved only at the beginning 
of the third century, and therefore we have the possibility of an ante-dating of 
the “book”. This seems to have been Origen’s opinion. 
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one of Samaritan Christian syncretism;' but we must be on 
our guard against identifying the two phenomena, or even 
regarding them as similar. These Elkesaite Jewish Christians 
held fast by the belief that Jesus was the Son of God, and 
saw in the “book” a revelation which proceeded from him. 
They did not offer any worship to their founder,* that is, to 
the receiver of the “‘book,” and they were, as will be shewn, 
the most ardent opponents of Simonianism. * 

Alcibiades of Apamea, one of their disciples, came from the 
East to Rome about 220-230, and endeavoured to spread the 
doctrines of the sect in the Roman Church. He found the 
soil prepared, inasmuch as he could announce from the “book” 
forgiveness of sins to all sinful Christians, even the grossest 
transgressors, and such forgiveness was very much needed. 
Hippolytus opposed him, and had an opportunity of seeing the 
book and becoming acquainted with its contents. From his 
account and that of Origen we gather the following: (1) The 
sect is a Jewish Christian one, for it requires the véuou roairela 
(circumcision and the keeping of the Sabbath), and repudiates. 
the Apostle Paul; but it criticises the Old Testament and rejects 
a part of it. (2) The objects of its faith are the “Great and 
most High God,” the Son of God (the “Great King’), and 
the Holy Spirit (thought of as female); Son and Spirit appear 
as angelic powers. Considered. outwardly, and according to- 


1 Epiph. (h. 53. 1) says of the Elkesaites: ore ypioriavol urdpyovres ovre 
*Toudato: ore “EAAyvec, ZAAX jsécov amABS Um&épyovres. He pronounces a similar 
judgment as to the Samaritan sects (Simonians), and expressly (h. 30. 1) connects 
the Elkesaites with them. 


2 


The worship paid to the descendants of this Elkesai, spoken of by Epipha- 
nius, does not, if we allow for exaggerations, go beyond the measure of honour 
which was regularly paid to the descendants of prophets and men of God in the 
East. Cf. the respect enjoyed by the blood relations of Jesus and Mohammed. 


3 It the “book” really originated in the time of Trajan, then its production 
keeps within the frame-work of common Christianity, for at that time there were 
appearing everywhere in Christendom revealed books which contained new 
instructions and communications of grace. The reader may be reminded, for 
example, of the Shepherd of Hermas. When the sect declared that the “book ” 
was delivered to Elkesai by a male and a female angel, each as large as a 
mountain, that these angels were the Son of God and the Holy Spirit, etc., we 
have, apart from the fantastic colouring, nothing extraordinary. 
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his birth, Christ is a mere man, but with this peculiarity, 
that he has already been frequently born and manifested 
(moraduis yevvyndevTa ual yevvaomevoy meDyvevar ual Quecder, daraardo- 
covTm yevereig ual meTevowuatodmevov, cf. the testimony of Vic- 
torinus as to Symmachus). From the statements of Hippolytus 
we cannot be sure whether he was identified with the Son of 
God,* at any rate the assumption of repeated births of Christ 
shews how completely Christianity was meant to be identified 
with what was supposed to be the pure Old Testament reli- 
gion. (3) The “book” proclaimed a new forgiveness of sin, 
which, on condition of faith in the “book” and a real change 
of mind, was to be bestowed on every one, through the me- 
dium of washings, accompanied by definite prayers which are 
strictly prescribed. In these prayers appear peculiar Semitic 
speculations about nature (‘‘the seven witnesses: heaven, 
Mater, the holy ‘spirits, the angels “of “prayer, oil, salt} 
earth’’). The old Jewish way of thinking appears in the 
assumption that all kinds of sickness and misfortune are punish- 
ments for sin, and that these penalties must therefore be 
removed by atonement. The book contains also astrological 
and geometrical speculations in a religious garb. The main 
thing, however, was the possibility of a forgiveness of sin, ever 
requiring to be repeated, though Hippolytus himself was un- 
able to point to any gross laxity. Still, the appearance of 
this sect represents the attempt to make the religion of Chris- 
tian Judaism palatable to the world. The possibility of re- 
peated forgiveness of sin, the speculations about numbers, ele- 


1 Tt may be assumed from Philos. X. 29 that, in the opinion of Hyppolytus, 
the Elkesaites identified the Christ from above with the Son of God, and assumed 
that this Christ appeared on earth in changing and purely human forms, and will 
appear again (airév 02 werayyiGduevov ev cocor MOAACIG MOAAGKI nai viv OF EV 
TH "Iycot, Ojolme moré ysév ex Tov beot yeyevicba:, more Of mvetLH yeyovevat, TOTE 
d& 2x maupbévouv, mor? d2 oV ual rotroy d& werémerra del ev comars merayyiCecbus 
ual éy MoAAcTS war napode defuvucba:). As the Elkesaites (see the account by 
Epiphanius) traced back the incarnations of Christ to Adam, and not merely to 
Abraham, we may see in this view of history the attempt to transform Mosaism 
into the universal religion. But the Pharisaic theology had already begun with 
these Adam-speculations, which are always a sign that the religion in Judaism is 
feeling its limits too narrow. The Jews in Alexandria were also acquainted with 
these speculations. 
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ments, and stars, the halo of mystery, the adaptation to the 
forms of worship employed in the “mysteries,” are worldly 
means of attraction which shew that this Jewish’ Christianity 
-was subject to the process of acute secularization. The Jewish 
mode of life was to be adopted in return for these concessions. 
Yet its success in the West was of small extent and short-lived. 

Epiphanius confirms all these features, and adds a series of 
new ones. In his description, the new forgiveness of sin is 
not so prominent as in that of Hippolytus, but it is there. 
From the account of Epiphanius we can see that these syn- 
cretistic Judeo-Christian sects were at first strictly ascetic and 
rejected marriage as well as the eating of flesh, but that they 
gradually became more lax. We learn here that the whole 
sacrificial service was removed from the Old Testament by 
the Elkesaites and declared to be non-Divine, that is non- 
Mosaic, and that fire was consequently regarded as the impure 
and dangerous element, and water as the good one.’ We 
learn further, that these sects acknowledged no prophets and 
men of God between Aaron and Christ, and that they com- 
pletely adapted the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew to their own 
views.” In addition to this book, however, (the Gospel of 
the 12 Apostles), other writings, such as Ilepiodo: Wérpou die 
Kaywevtog “Ave Babuot "lexaGov and similar histories of Apostles, 
were held in esteem by them. In these writings the Apostles 
were represented as zealous ascetics, and, above all, as vege- 
tarians, while the Apostle Paul was most bitterly opposed. 
They called him a Tarsene, said he was a Greek, and heaped 
on him gross abuse. Epiphanius also dwells strongly upon 
their Jewish mode of life (circumcision, Sabbath), as well as 
their daily washings,’ and gives some information about the 


1 In the Gospel of these Jewish Christians Jesus is made to say (Epiph. h. 30. 16) 
HAbov nararvoa rie buco, nal kv ey madoyobe Tod bveiv, ov madcEeTaL aD vudv 4 
opy%. We see the essential progress of this Jewish Christianity within Judaism in the 
opposition in principle to the whole sacrificial service (vid. also Epiph., h. 19. 3). 

2 On this new Gospel see Zahn, Kanongesch. II. p. 724, 

It is incorrect to suppose that the lustrations were meant to take the place of 
baptism, or were conceived by these Jewish Christians as repeated baptisms. Their 
effect was certainly equal to that of baptism. But it is nowhere hinted in our 
authorities that they were on that account made equivalent to the regular baptism. 
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constitution and form of worship of these sects (use of baptism: 
Lord’s Supper with bread and water). Finally, Epiphanius 
gives particulars about their Christology. On this point there 
were differences of opinion, and these differences prove that 
there was no Christological dogma. As among the common 
Jewish Christians, the birth of Jesus from the Virgin was a 
matter of dispute. Further, some identified Christ with Adam, 
others saw in him a heavenly being (dvwéev év), a spiritual 
being, who was created before all, who was higher than all 
angels and Lord of all things, but who chose for himself the 
upper world; yet this Christ from above came down to this 


. lower world as often as he pleased. He came in Adam, he 


appeared in human form to the patriarchs, and at last appeared 
on earth as a man with the body of Adam, suffered, etc. 
Others again, as it appears, would have nothing to do with 
these speculations, but stood by the belief that Jesus was the 
man chosen by God, on whom, on account of his virtue, the 
Holy Spirit—orep éotiy 6 Xpiords—descended at the baptism.’ 


_(Epiph. h. 30. 3, 14, 16). The account which Epiphanius gives 


of the doctrine held by these Jewish Christians regarding the 
Devil, is specially instructive (h. 30. 16): Avo 38 Tivag cuvioraow 
&% Oeod reraywévous, va pty Tov Xpiordv, eva dé Toy dieBoaov. 
xa Toy pev Xpiordy Aégyouc: Tov méAAOVTOG aldvog ElAnDévar Tov 
“HARpov, Tov OF diaBoroy rovTovy wemioretobas bv alava, dx mpocTAyIs 
OAbsyv TOU mavroxparopes uaTa altyow sxatépwy adrav. Here we 
have a very old Semitico-Hebraic idea preserved in a very 
striking way, and therefore we may probably assume that in 
other respects also, these Gnostic Ebionites preserved that 
which was ancient. Whether they did so in their criticism 
of the Old Testament, is a point on which we must not 
pronounce judgment. 

We might conclude by referring to the fact that this syn- 


1 The characteristic here, as in the Gentile Christian Gnosis, is the division of 
the person of Jesus into a more or less indifferent medium, and into the Christ. 
Here the factor constituting his personality could sometimes be placed in that 
medium, and sometimes in the Christ spirit, and thus contradictory formule could 
not but arise.: It is therefore easy to conceive how Epiphanius reproaches these 
Jewish Christians with a denial, sometimes of the Divinity, and sometimes of the 
humanity of Christ (see h. 30 14). 
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cretistic Jewish Chrtuaniey, apart from a well-known mission- 
ary effort at Rome, was confined to Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries, and might consider it proved that this 
movement had no effect on the history and development of 
Catholicism! were it not for two voluminous writings which 
still continue to be regarded as monuments of the earliest 
epoch of syncretistic Jewish Christianity. Not only did Baur 
suppose that he could prove his hypothesis about the origin 
of Catholicism by the help of these writings, but the attempt 
-has recently been made on the basis of the Pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies, for these are the writings in question, 
to go still further and claim for Jewish Christianity the glory 
of having developed by itself the whole doctrine, worship and 
constitution of Catholicism, and of having transmitted it to 
Gentile Christianity as a finished product which only required 
to be divested of a few Jewish husks.’ It is therefore neces- 
sary to subject these writings to a brief examination. Every- 
thing depends on the time of their origin, and the tendencies 
they follow. But these are just the two questions that are 
still unanswered. Without depreciating those worthy men 
who have earnestly occupied themselves with the Pseudo-Cle- 
mentines,* it may be asserted, that in this region everything 


1 This syncretistic Judaism had indeed a significance for the history of the 
world, not, however, in the history of Christianity, but for the origin of Islam. 
Islam, as a religious system, is based partly on syncretistic Judaism (including the 
Zabians, so enigmatic in their origin), and, without questioning Mohammed’s 
originality, can only be historically understood by taking’ this into account. I 
have endeavoured to establish this hypothesis in a lecture printed in MS. form, 
1877. Cf. now the conclusive proofs in Wellhausen, 1. c. Part III. p. 197-212. 
On the Mandeans, see Brandt, Die Mandiische Religion, 1889; (also Wellhausen 
jn d. deutschen Lit. Ztg., 1890 No. I. Lagarde i. d. Gott. Gel. Anz., 1890, No. 10). 


) 


2 See Bestmann, Gesch. der Christl. Sitte, Bd. II. 1 Part: Die judenchristliche 
Sitte, 1883; also, Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883. Col. 269 ff. The same author, Der Ur- 
sprung der Katholischen Christenthums und des Islams, 1884; also Theol. Lit. 
Ztg. 1884, Col. 291 ff. 

3 See Schliemann, Die Clementinen, etc., 1844; Hilgenfeld, Die Clementinischen 
Recogn. u. Homil, 1848; Ritschl, in d. Allg. Monatschrift f. Wissensch. u. Litt., 
1852. Uhlhorn, Die Homil. u. Recogn., 1854; Lehmann, Die Clement. Schriften, 
1869; Lipsius, in d. Protest. K. Ztg., 1869, p. 477 ff; Quellen der Rémische 
Petrussage, 1872. Uhlhorn, in Herzog’s R. Encykl. (Glementinen) 2 Edit. II. p. 286, 
admits: “There can be no doubt that the Clementine question still requires farther 
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is as yet in darkness, especially as no agreement has been 
reached even in the question of their composition. No doubt 
such a result appears to have been pretty nearly arrived at 
as far as the time of composition is concerned, but that 
estimate (150-170, or the latter half of the second century) 
not only awakens the greatest suspicion, but can be proved 
to be wrong. The importance of the question for the history 
of dogma does not permit the historian to set it aside, while, 
on the other hand, the compass of a manual does not allow 
us to enter into an exhaustive investigation. The only course 
open in such circumstances is briefly to define one’s own 
position. 

I. The Recognitions and Homilies, in the form in which 
we have them, do not belong to the second century, but at 
the very earliest to the first half of the third. There is 
nothing, however, to prevent our putting them a few decades 
pater." 


discussion. It can hardly make any progress worth mentioning until we have 
collected better the material, and especially till we have got a corrected edition 
with an exhaustive commentary. The theory of the genesis, contents and aim of 
the pseudo-Clementine writings unfolded by Renan (Orig. T. VII. p. 74-101) is 
essentially identical with that of German scholars. Langen (die Clemensromane, 
1890) has set up very bold hypotheses, which are based on the assumption that 
Jewish Christianity was an important church factor in the second century, and that 
the pseudo-Clementines are comparatively old writings. 

1 There is no external evidence for placing the pseudo-Clementine writings in 
the second century. The oldest witness is Origen (IV. p. 401, Lommatzsch); but 
the quotation: “Quoniam opera bona, que fiunt ab infidelibus, in hoc szculo iis 
prosunt,” etc., is not found in our Clementines, so that Origen appears to have 
used a still older version. The internal evidence all points to the third century 
(canon, composition, theological attitude, etc.). Moreover, Zahn, (Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1876. No. 45) and Lagarde have declared themselves in favour of this date; while 
Lipsius (Apokr. Apostelgesch. II. 1) and Weingarten (Zeittafeln, 3 Edit. p. 23) have 
recently expressed the same opinion. The Homilies presuppose (1) Marcion’s 
Antitheses, (2) Apelles’ Syllogisms, (3) perhaps Callistus’ edict about penance 
(see III. 70) and writings of Hippolytus (see also the expression ex/anomog exirxdmuy. 
Clem. ep. ad Jacob L., which is first found in Tertull., de pudic. I.). (4) The most 
highly developed form of polemic against heathen mythology. (5) The complete 
development of church apologetics, as well as the conviction that Christianity is 
identical with correct and absolute knowledge. They further presuppose a time 
when there was a lull in the persecution of Christians, for the Emperor, though 
pretty often referred to, is never spoken of as a persecutor, and when the cultured 
heathen world was entirely disposed in favour of a eclectic monotheism. More- 
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2. They were not composed in their present form by heretical 
Christians, but most probably by Catholics. Nor do they aim 
at forming a theological system,’ or spreading the views of a 
sect. Their primary object is to oppose Greek polytheism, 
immoral mythology, and false philosophy, and thus to promote 
edification. * 

3. In describing the authors as Catholic, we do not mean 
that they were adherents of the theology of Irenzeus or Origen. 
The instructive point here, rather, is that they had as yet no 
fixed theology, and therefore could without hesitation regard 
and use all possible material as means of edification. In like 
manner, they had no fixed conception of the Apostolic age, 
and could therefore appropriate motley and dangerous mate- 
rial. Such Christians, highly educated and correctly trained 
too, were still to be found, not only in the third century, but 
even later. But the authors do not seem to have been free 
from a bias, inasmuch as they did not favour the Catholic, 
that is the Alexandrian, apologetic theology which was in 
process of formation 

4. The description of the Pseudo-Clementine writings, natu- 
rally derived from their very form, as “‘ edifying, didactic romances 
for the refutation of paganism,”’ is not inconsistent with the idea ' 
that the authors at the same time did their utmost to oppose 
heretical phenomena, especially the Marcionite church and 
Apelles, together with heresy and heathenism in general, as 
represented by Simon Magus. 


over, the remarkable Christological statement in Hom. XVI. 15. 16. points to the 
third century, in fact probably even presupposes the theology of Origen; Cf. the 
sentence: rol rarpdc TO ey yeyevvicba: eoriv, di0U OF TO yEvEvvArba: AevyyTov OF 
ayevyra 4 nai avruyevvytw ob cuvxpweta:.. Finally, the decided repudiation of 
the awakening of Christian faith by visions and dreams, and the polemic against 
these is also no doubt of importance for determining the date; see XVII. 14-109. 
Peter says, § 18: 7d adiOdurwo kvev brracias nai dvelpwv eabely amondauble ecru, 
he had already learned that at his confession (Matt. XVI). The question, % rs 
Of omraciav mpos didacxarlay copicbivar Sdveras, is answered in the negative, § 19. 
1 This is also acknowledged in Koffmane, Die Gnosis, etc., p. 33. ; 


2 


2 The Homilies, as we have them, are mainly composed of the speeches of 
Peter and others, These speeches oppose polytheism, mythology and the doctrine 
of demons, and advocate monotheism, ascetic morality and rationalism. The 
polemic against Simon Magus almost appears as a mere accessory. 
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5. The objectionable materials which the authors made 
use of were edifying for them, because of the position assigned 
therein to Peter, because of the ascetic and mysterious ele- 
ments they contained, and the opposition offered to Simon, etc. _ 
The offensive features, so far as they were still contained in 
these sources, had already become unintelligible and harmless. 
They were partly conserved as such and partly removed. 

6. The authors are to be sought for perhaps in Rome, 
perhaps in Syria, perhaps in both places, certainly not in 
Alexandria. 

7. The main ideas are: (1) The monarchy of God. (2) the 

syzygies (weak and strong). (3) Prophecy (the true Prophet). 
(4) Stoical rationalism, belief in providence, good works, Q:aay- 
bowmrix, etc. = Mosaism. The Homilies are completely satu- 
rated with stoicism, both in their ethical and metaphysical 
systems, and are opposed to Platonism, though Plato is quoted 
in Hom. XV. 8, as ‘EAAyvav trodes tig (a wise man of the Greeks), 
In addition to these ideas we have also a strong hierarchical 
tendency. The material which the authors made use of was. 
in great part derived from syncretistic Jewish Christian tradi- 
tion, in other words, those histories of the Apostles were here 
utilised which Epiphanius reports to have been used by the 
Ebionites (see above). It is not probable, however, that these 
writings in their original form were in the hands of the nar- 
rators; the likelihood is that they made use of them in re- 
vised forms. 
- 8. It must be reserved for an accurate investigation to 
ascertain whether those modified versions which betray clear 
marks of Hellenic origin were made within syncretistic Judaism 
itself, or whether they are to be traced back to Catholic 
writers. In either case, they should not be placed earlier than 
about the beginning of the third century, but in all proba- 
bility one or two generations later still. 

9. If we adopt the first assumption, it is most natural to 
think of that propaganda which, according to the testimony 
of Hippolytus and Origen, Jewish Christianity attempted in 
Rome in the age of Caracalla and Heliogabalus, through the 
medium of the Syrian, Alcibiades. This coincides with the last 
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great advance of Syrian cults into the west, and is at the 
same time the only one known to us historically. But it is 
further pretty generally admitted that the immediate sources 
of the Pseudo-Clementines already presuppose the existence of 
Elkesaite Christianity. We should accordingly have to assume 
that in the West this Christianity made greater concessions 
to the prevailing type, that it gave up circumcision and ac- 
commodated itself to the Church system of Gentile Christi- 
anity, at the same time withdrawing its polemic against Paul. 

10. Meanwhile the existence of such a Jewish Christianity 
is not as yet proved, and therefore we must reckon with the 
possibility that the remodelled form of the Jewish Christian 
sources, already found in existence by the revisers of the 
Pseudo-Clementine Romances, was solely a Catholic literary 
product. In this assumption, which commends itself both as 
regards the aim of the composition and its presupposed con- 
ditions, we must remember that, from the third century 
onwards, Catholic writers systematically corrected, and to.a 
great extent reconstructed, the heretical histories which were 
in circulation in the churches as interesting reading, and that 
the extent and degree of this reconstruction varied exceed- 
ingly, according to the theological and historical insight of 
the writer. The identifying of pure Mosaism with Christianity 
was in itself by no means offensive when there was no further 
question of circumcision. The clear distinction between the 
ceremonial and moral parts of the Old Testament, could no 
longer prove an offence after the great struggle with Gnosti- 
cism.' The strong insistance upon the unity of God, and the 
rejection of the doctrine of the Logos, were by no means 
uncommon in the beginning of the third century; and in the 


1 This distinction can also be shewn elsewhere in the Church of the third 
century. But I confess I do not know how Catholic circles got over the fact 
that, for example, in the third book of the Homilies many passages of the old 
Testament are simply characterised as untrue, immoral and lying. Here the 
Homilies remind one strongly of the Syllogisms of Apelles, the author of which, 
in other respects, opposed them, in the interest of his doctrine of creating angels. 
In some passages the Christianity of the Homilies really looks like a syncretism 
composed of the common Christianity, the Jewish Christian Gnosticism, and the 
criticism of Apelles. Hom. VIII. 6-8 is also highly objectionable. 
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speculations about Adam and Christ, in the views about God 
and the world and such like, as set before us in the imme- 
diate sources of the Romances, the correct and edifying ele- 
ments must have seemed to outweigh the objectionable. At 
any rate, the historian who, until further advised, denies the 
existence of a Jewish Christianity composed of the most con- 
tradictory elements, lacking circumcision and national hopes, 
and bearing marks of Catholic and therefore of Hellenic influence, 
judges more prudently than he who asserts, solely on the 
basis of Romances which are accompanied by no tradition and 
have never been the objects of assault, the existence of a 
Jewish Christianity accommodating itself to Catholicism which 
is entirely unattested. 

I1. Be that as it may, it may at least be regarded as 
certain that the Pseudo-Clementines contribute absolutely no- 
thing to our knowledge of the origin of the Catholic Church 
and doctrine, as they shew at best in their immediate sources 
a Jewish Christianity strongly influenced by Catholicism and 
Hellenism. 

12. They must be used with great caution even in seeking 
to determine the tendencies and inner history of syncretistic 
Jewish Christianity. It cannot be made out with certainty, 
how far back the first sources of the Pseudo-Clementines date, 
or what their original form and tendency were. As to the 
first point, it has indeed been said that Justin, nay, even the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, presupposes them, and 
that the Catholic tradition of Peter in Rome and of Simon 
Magus are dependent on them (as is still held by Lipsius); 
but there is so little proof of this adduced that in Christian 
literature up to the end of the second century (Hegesippus:) 
we can only discover very uncertain traces of acquaintance 
with Jewish Christian historical narrative. Such indications 
can only be found to any considerable extent in the third 
century, and I do not mean to deny that the contents of 
the Jewish Christian histories of the Apostles contributed 
materially to the formation of the ecclesiastical legends 
about Peter. As is shewn in the Pseudo-Clementines, these 
histories of the Apostles especially opposed Simon Magus and 
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his adherents (the new Samaritan attempt at a universal reli- 
gion), and placed the authority of the Apostle Peter against 
them. But they also opposed the Apostle Paul, and seem to 
have transferred Simonian features to Paul, and Pauline fea- 
tures to Simon. Yet it is also possible that the Pauline traits 
found in the magician were the outcome of the redaction, in 
so far as the whole polemic against Paul is here struck out, 
though certain parts of it have been woven into the polemic 
against Simon. But probably the Pauline features of the 
magician are merely an appearance. The Pseudo-Clementines 
may to some extent be used, though with caution, in deter- 
mining the doctrines of syncretistic Jewish Christianity. In 
connection with this we must take what Epiphanius says as 
our standard. The Pantheistic and Stoic elements which are 
found here and there must of course be eliminated. But the _ 
theory of the genesis of the world from a change in God 
himself (that is from a apoPoay), the assumption that all things 
emanated from God in antitheses (Son of God— Devil; heaven— 
earth; male—female; male and female prophecy), nay, that 
these antitheses are found in God himself (goodness, to which 
corresponds the Son of God—punitive justice, to which cor- 
responds the Devil), the speculations about the elements which 
have proceeded from the one substance, the ignoring of free- 
dom in the question about the origin of evil, the strict ad- 
herence to the unity and absolute causality of God, in spite 
of the dualism, and in spite of the lofty predicates applied to 
the Son of God—all this plainly bears the Semitic-Jewish stamp. 

We must here content ourselves with these indications. 
They were meant to set forth briefly the reasons which forbid 
our assigning to syncretistic Jewish Christianity, on the basis 
of the Pseudo-Clementines, a place in the history of the gen- 
esis of the Catholic Church and its doctrine. 


Bigg, The Clementine Homilies (Studia Biblica et Eccles. IL, 
p- 157 ff.), has propounded the hypothesis that the Homilies are 
an Ebionitic revision of an older Catholic original (see p. 184: 
‘““The Homilies as we have it, is a recast of an orthodox 
work by a highly unorthodox editor.” P.175: ‘The Homilies 
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are surely the work of a Catholic convert to Ebionitism, who 
thought he saw in the doctrine of the two powers the only 
tenable answer to Gnosticism. We can separate his Catholi- 
cism from his Ebionitism just as surely as his Stoicism’”’). 
This is the opposite of the view expressed by me in the text. 
I consider Bigg’s hypothesis well worth examining, and at 
first sight not improbable; but I am not able to enter into 
it here. 


A PP BN DT XS I. 
On the Conception of Pre-existence. 


ON account of the importance of the question, we may be 
here permitted to amplify a few hints given in Chap. II. § 4, 
and elsewhere, and to draw a clearer distinction between the _ 
Jewish and Hellenic conceptions of pre-existence. 
~~ According to the theory held by the ancient Jews and by 
the whole of the Semitic nations, everything of real value 
_that from time to time appears on earth has its existence in 
heaven. In other words, it exists with God, that is God pos- 
sesses a knowledge of it; and for that reason it has a real 
being, But it exists beforehand with God in the same way 
as it appears on earth, that is with all the material attributes 
belonging to its essence. Its manifestation on earth is merely 
a transition from concealment to publicity (Davepotcda:). In 
becoming visible to the senses, the object in question assumes 
no attribute that it did not already possess with God. Hence 
its material nature is by no means an inadequate expression 
of it, nor is it a second nature added to the first. The truth 
rather is that what was in heaven before is now revealing 
itself upon earth, without any sort of alteration taking place 
in the process. There is no assumptio nature nove, and no 
change or mixture. The old Jewish theory of pre-existence 
is founded on the religious idea of the omniscience and omni- 
potence of God, that God to whom the events of history do 
not come as a surprise, but who guides their course. As the 
whole history of the world and the destiny of each individual 
are recorded on his tablets or books, so also each thing is 
ever present before him. The decisive contrast is between 
God and the creature. In designating the latter as “foreknown” 
by God, the primary idea is not to ennoble the creature, but 
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rather to bring to light the wisdom and power of God. The 
ennobling of created things by attributing to them a pre-exis- 


4 _ tence is a secondary result (see below). 
vA According to the Hellenic conception, which has become 
associated with Platonism, the idea of pre-existence is indepen- 


dent of the idea of God; it is based on the conception of the 


contrast between spirit and matter, between the infinite and 


finite, found in the cosmos itself. In the case of all spiritual 
beings, life in the body or flesh is at bottom an inadequate 
and unsuitable condition, for the spirit is eternal, the flesh 


perishable. But the pre-temporal existence, which was only a 


doubtful assumption as regards ordinary spirits, was a matter 
of certainty in the case of the higher and purer ones. They. 
lived in an upper world long before this earth was created, 
and they lived there as spirits without the ‘polluted garment 
of the flesh.” Now if they resolved for some reason or other 
to appear in this finite world, they cannot simply become 
visible, for they have no “visible form.” They must rather 
“assume flesh,’’ whether they throw it about them as a cover- 
ing, or really make it their own by a process of transforma- 
tion or mixture. In all cases—and here the speculation gave 
rise to the most exciting problems—the body is to them 
something inadequate which they cannot appropriate without 
adopting certain measures of precaution, but this process may 
indeed pass through all stages, from a mere seeming appro- 
priation to complete union. The characteristics of the Greek 
ideas of pre-existence may consequently be thus expressed. 
First, the objects in question to which pre-existence is ascribed 
are meant to be ennobled by this attribute. Secondly, these 
ideas have no relation to God. Thirdly, the material appear- 
ance is regarded as something inadequate. Fourthly, specu- 
lations about phantasma, assumptio nature humane, trans- 
mutatio, mixtura, due nature, etc., were necessarily associated 
with these notions. 

We see that these two conceptions are as wide apart as the 
poles. The first has a religious origin, the second a cosmo- 
logical and psychological; the first glorifies God, the second 
the created spirit. 
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However, not only does a certain relationship in point of 
form exist between these speculations, but the Jewish concep- 
tion is also found in a shape which seems to approximate still 
more to the Greek one. 

Earthly occurrences and objects are not only regarded as 
«‘foreknown”’ by God before being seen in this world, but 
the latter manifestation is frequently considered as the copy 
of the existence and nature which they possess in heaven, and 
which remains unalterably the same, whether they appear upon 
earth or not. That which is before God experiences no change. 
As the destinies of the world are recorded in the books, and God 
reads them there, it being at the same time a matter of indif- 
ference, as regards this knowledge of his, when and how they 
are accomplished upon earth, so the Tabernacle and its fur- 
niture, the Temple, Jerusalem, etc., are before God and continue 
to exist before him in heaven, even during their appearance 
on earth and after it. 

This conception seems really to have been the oldest one. 
Moses is to fashion the Temple and its furniture according to 
the pattern he saw on the Mount (Exod. XXV. 9. 40: XXVI. 
30: XXVII. 8: Num. VIII. 4). The Temple and Jerusalem éxist 
in heaven, and they are to be distinguished from the earthly 
Temple and the earthly Jerusalem; yet the ideas of a Davepotcbat 
of the thing which is in heaven and of its copy appearing on 
earth, shade into one another and are not always clearly separated. 

The classing of things as original and copy was at first no more 
meant to glorify them than was the conception of a pre- 
existence they possessed within the knowledge of God. But 
since the view which in theory was true of everything earthly, 
was, as is naturally to be expected, applied in practice to 
nothing but valuable objects—for things common and ever 
recurring give no impulse to such speculations—the objects 
thus contemplated were ennobled, because they were raised 
above the multitude of the commonplace. At the same time 
the theory of original and copy could not fail to become a 
starting-point for new speculations, as soon as the contrast 
between the spiritual and material began to assume impor- 
tance among the Jewish people. 
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That took place under the influence of the Greek spirit; 


,and was perhaps also the simultaneous result of an intellec- 


tual or moral development which arose independently of that 
spirit. Accordingly, a highly important advance in the old 
ideas of pre-existence appeared in the Jewish theological lit- 
erature belonging to the time of the Maccabees and the fol- 
lowing decades. To begin with, these conceptions are now 
applied to persons, which, so far as I know, was not the case 
before this (individualism). Secondly, the old distinction of ori- 
ginal and copy is now interpreted to mean that the copy is 
the inferior and more imperfect, that in the present zon of 
the transient it cannot be equivalent to the original, and that 


*.we must therefore look forward to the time when the original 


itself will make its appearance, (contrast of the material and 
finite and the spiritual). 

With regard to the first point, we have not only to consider 
passages in Apocalypses and other writings in which pre- 
existence is attributed to Moses, the patriarchs, etc., (see above, 


‘p. 102), but we must, above all, bear in mind utterances like | 


Ps. CXXXIX. 15, 16. The individual saint soars upward to 
the thought that the days of his life are in the book of God, 
and that he himself was before God, whilst he was still un- 
perfect. But, and this must not be overlooked, it was not 
merely his spiritual part that was before God, for there is 
not the remotest idea of such a distinction, but the whole man, 


although he is 5393, 


As regards the second point, the distinction between a 
heavenly and an earthly Jerusalem, a heavenly and an earthly 
Temple, etc., is sufficiently known from the Apocalypses and 
the New Testament. But the important consideration is that 
the sacred things of earth were regarded as objects of less 
value, instalments, as it were, pending the fulfilment of the 
whole promise. The desecration and subsequent destruction 
of sacred things must have greatly strengthened this idea. 
The hope of the heavenly Jerusalem comforted men for the 
desecration or loss of the earthly one. But this gave at the 


same time the most powerful impulse to reflect whether it 
21 
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was not an essential feature of this temporal state, that every- 
thing high and holy in it could only appear in a meagre and 
inadequate form. Thus the transition to Greek ideas was 
brought about. The fulness of the time had come when the 
old Jewish ideas, with a slightly mythological colouring, could 
amalgamate with the ideal creations of Hellenic philosophers. 

These, however, are also the general conditions which gave 
rise to the earliest Jewish speculations about a personal Mes- 
siah, except that, in the case of the Messianic ideas within 
Judaism itself, the adoption of specifically Greek thoughts, so 
far as I am able to see, cannot be made out. 

Most Jews, as Trypho testifies in Justin’s Dialogue 49, con- 
ceived the Messiah as a man. We may indeed go a step 
further and say that no Jew at bottom imagined him other- 
wise; for even those who attached ideas of pre-existence to 
him, and gave the Messiah a supernatural background, never 
advanced to speculations about assumption of the flesh, incar- 
nation, two natures and the like. They only transferred in a 
specific manner to the Messiah the old idea of pre-terrestrial 
existence with God, universally current among the Jews. Before 
the creation of the world the Messiah was hidden with God, 
and, when the time is fulfilled, he makes his appearance. This 
is neither an incarnation nor a humiliation, but he appears on 
earth as he exists before God, viz., as a mighty and just king, 
equipped with all gifts. The writings in which this thought 
appears most clearly are the Apocalypse of Enoch (Book of 
Similitudes, Chap. 46-49) and the Apocalypse of Esra (Chap. 
12-14). Support to this idea, if anything more of the kind 
had been required, was lent by passages like Daniel VII. 13 f. 
and Micah, V. 1. Nowhere do we find in Jewish writings a 
conception which advances beyond the notion that the Messiah 
is the man who is with God in heaven; and who will make 
his appearance at his own time. We are merely entitled to 
say that, as the same idea was not applied to all persons with 
the same certainty, it was almost unavoidable that men’s minds 
should have been led to designate the Messiah as the man from 
heaven. This thought was adopted by Paul (see below), but I 
know of no Yewzsh writing which gave clear expression to it. 
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Jesus Christ designated himself as the Messiah, and the first 
of his disciples who recognised him as such were native Jews. 
The Jewish conceptions of the Messiah consequently passed 
over into the Christian community. But they received an 
impulse to important modifications from the living impression 
conveyed by the person and destiny of Jesus. Three. facts 
were here of pre-eminent importance. First, Jesus appeared 
in lowliness, and even suffered death. Secondly, he was believed 
to be exalted through the resurrection to the right hand of 
God, and his return in glory was awaited with certainty. 
Thirdly, the strength of a new life and of an indissoluble union 
with God was felt issuing from him, and therefore his eBeCD Is 
were connected with him in the closest way. 

In some old Christian writings found in the New Testament 
and emanating from the pen of native Jews, there are no spec- 
ulations at all about the pre-temporal existence of Jesus as 
the Messiah, or they are found expressed in a manner which 
simply embodies the old Jewish theory and is merely distin- 
guished from it by the emphasis laid on the exaltation of Jesus 
after death through the resurrection. I. Pet. 1. 18 ff. is a classic 
passage: éAurpabyte Tiwin waiver: ag &uv0d duwmov xxl dowirov 
Xpistov, mpoeyvmcuévou atv mpd xataBoarys udopov, Davepwbévtog dé 
ig” éoyarou TY xpdvmy OF Duds Tovg OP adTov micToUs Eig beov Tov 
éyslouvta abrov éx vexpav ual déEav adra devra, woTe TYY TicTY 
buay nal gamida elvar cig becv. Here we find a conception of 
the pre-existence of Christ which is not yet affected by cos- 
mological or psychological speculation, which does not overstep 
the boundaries of a purely religious contemplation, and which 
arose from the Old Testament way of thinking, and the living 
impression derived from the person of Jesus. He is “ fore- 
known (by God) before the creation of the world,” not as a 
spiritual being without a body, but as a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot; in other words, his whole personality toge- 
ther with the work which it was to carry out, was within God’s 
eternal knowledge. He “was manifested in these last days for 
our sake,” that is, he is now visibly what he already was 
before God. What is meant here is not an incarnation, but 
a revelatio. Finally, he appeared in order that our faith and 
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hope should now be firmly directed to the living God, chat 


God who raised him from the dead and gave him honour. » 


In the last clause expression is given to the specifically 
Christian thought, that the Messiah Jesus was exalted after 
crucifixion and death; from this, however, no further conclusions 
are drawn. 

But it was impossible that men should everywhere rest 
satisfied with these utterances, for the age was a theological 
one. Hence the paradox of the suffering Messiah, the certainty 
of his glorification through the resurrection, the conviction of 
his specific relationship to God, and the belief in the real 
union of his Church with him did not seem adequately expressed 
by the simple formule posyywopévos, Davepwbeic. In reference 
to all these points, we see even in the oldest Christian writings, 
the appearance of formule which fix more precisely the nature 
of his pre-existence, or in other words his heavenly existence. 
With regard to the first and second points there arose the view 
of humiliation and exaltation, such as we find in Paul and in 


numerous writings after him. In connection with the third 


point the concept “Son of God” was thrust into the fore- 
ground, and gave rise to the idea of the image of God (2 
Gor. “LV... .453° Col. 1. 15; Heb: 1. 27 Phil 416). the tours 
point gave occasion to the formation of theses, such as we 
find in Rom. VIII. 29: wpwréroxog &y moanoig ddeaDois, Col. I. 
18: wpwrdroneg éx tay vexpav (Rev. I. 5), Eph. Il. 6:. cuvyyenev 
wal ouvexddicey ev roto emoupavioig yuae év Xpiota “lyood, I. 4: 
6 bedg eEerdEuto yeas ev Xpiote mpd xaraBoays xdcuov, I. 22: 6 
Oedg ESwxev Tov Xpiordv xehaayy brio wavta TH exnayoig Arig gory 
TO ox xdrod, etc. This purely religious view of the Church, 
according to which all that is predicated of Christ is also applied 
to his followers, continued a considerable time. Hermas declares 
that the Church is older than the world, and that the world 
was created for its sake (see above, p. 103), and the author 
of the so-called 2nd Epistle of Clement declares (Chap. 14) 


ov bd ~ ? i) ~ ~ ~ ~ 

ee Pas eaomedu ex Tig exnanoclas THg mpaTys THIS rvsuvmaTINAS, THS 
x ¢ yf »y t ¢ ° > ~ ~ 
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OjAv 4 ékxayoia. Thus Christ and his Church are inseparably 
connected. The latter is to be conceived as pre-existent quite 
as much as the former;-the Church was also created before 
the sun and the moon, for the world was created for its sake. 
This conception of the Church illustrates a final group of 
utterances about the pre-existent Christ, the origin of which 
might easily be misinterpreted unless we bear in mind their 
reference to the Church. In so far as he is rpoeyvwopmévog mpd 
xaraRoays xdcnov, he is the doy tis xticewo Tod becd (Rev. III. 
14), the wpwroroxog macys xuticews, etc. According to the cur- 
rent conception of the time, these expressions mean exactly 
the same as the simple wpceyvwopévog mpd natuBoarys xdcmov, as 
is proved by the parallel formule referring to the Church. 
Nay, even the further advance to the idea that the world was 
created by him (Cor. Col. Eph. Heb.) need not yet necessarily 
be a peraBucig sig karo yévog; for the beginning of things 
(#o%4) and their purpose form the real force to which their 
origin is due (principle gov). Hermas indeed calls the Church 
older than the world simply because “the world was created 
for its sake.” 

All these further theories which we have quoted up to this 
time need in no sense alter the original conception, so long 
as they appear in an isolated form and do not form the basis 
of fresh speculations. They may be regarded as the working out 
of the original conception attaching to Jesus Christ mpoeyvwe- 
pévog mpd naraBor%s xdopov, Davepwbeig x.t.A.; and do not really 
modify this religious view of the matter. Above all, we find 
in them as yet no certain transition to the Greek view which 
splits up his personality into a heavenly and an earthly por- 
tion; it still continues to be the complete Christ to whom all 
the utterances apply. But, beyond doubt, they already reveal 
the strong impulse to conceive the Christ that had appeared as a 
divine being. He had not been a transitory phenomenon, but has 
ascended into heaven and still continues to live. This post-exist- 
ence of his gave to the ideas of his pre-existence a support and 
a concrete complexion which the earlier Jewish theories lacked. 

We find the transition to a new conception in the writings 
of Paul. But it is important to begin by determining the re- 
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lationship between his Christology and the views we have been 
hitherto considering. In the Apostle’s clearest trains of thought 
everything that he has to say of Christ hinges on his death 
and resurrection. For this we need no proofs, but see, more 
especially Rom. I. 3 f.: wept rod did adrod, Tov yevowévou ex . 
oméomatog Aaueld nate capua, Tov dpicbévtog diod beod gv duvdwet 
nore vse ayviwcuvys ex dvaoracsws vexp@v, “Iysod Xpiotou Tou 
xuplov yudav. What Christ became and his significance for us 
now are due to his death on the cross and his resurrection. 
He condemned sin in the flesh and was obedient unto death. 
Therefore he now shares in the dee of God. The exposition 
in 1 Cor. XV. 45, also (6 toyarosg "Addy cig mveiiuan Cworoory, 
arr’ ob} mpirov Td mvevparindy aAAR TO Wuyindy, EreiTe TO TvEv- 
arin. 6 mparog d&vbpwmog ex vig syoinds 6 DevTEpog dvOpmmog && 
ovpavovd) is still capable of being understood as to its funda- 
mental features, in a sense which agrees with the conception 
of the Messiah, as zat’ é£oyyv, the man ffom heaven who was 
hidden with God. There can be no doubt, however, that this 
conception, as already shewn by the formule in the passage 
just quoted, formed to Paul the starting-point of a speculation, 
in which the original theory assumed a completely new shape. 
The decisive factors in this transformation were the Apostle’s 
doctrine of “spirit and flesh,’ and the corresponding convic- 
tion that the Christ who is not be known ‘after the flesh,” 
is a spirit, namely, the mighty spiritual being (rvetwa Cwororidy), 
who has condemned sin in the flesh, and thereby enabled 
man to walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
According to one of the Apostle’s ways of regarding the 
matter, Christ, after the accomplishment of his work, became 
the svsiue Cworoody through the resurrection. But the belief 
that Jesus always stood before God as the heavenly man, 
suggested to Paul the other view, that Christ was always a 
“spirit,” that he was sent down by God, that the flesh is 
consequently something inadequate and indeed hostile to him, 
that he nevertheless assumed it in order to extirpate the sin 
dwelling in the flesh, that he therefore humbled himself by 


appearing, and that this humiliation was the deed he per- 
formed. 
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This view is found in 2 Cor. VIII. gy: “Iyootg Xpiords dV 
weds exraxyevoey TAovciog dv; in Rom. VIII. 3: 6 bed¢ ray saurod 
uUioy méurbag ev bmolmduuti cupncds auaptins wal wep) dwaptiag xaré- 
xpe THY admaptiny gy TH cupxi; and in Phil. II. 5 f.: Xpiords 
"Inootg ev opDH beod vmapywv..... Eautov éxévarev ecoDyy dovaov 
AaBov, & dumompmart: avbpamav yevdmevos, al cynuati sipsdels cag 
avboumos éramelvwoev Exutdv x. T. A. In both forms of thought Paul 
presupposes a real exaltation of Christ. Christ receives after 
the resurrection more than he ever possessed (7d dvoux rd vaio 
méy dvowc). In this view Paul retains a historical interpreta- 
tion of Christ, even in the conception of the rvedpae Xpiords. 
But whilst many passages seem to imply that the work of 
Christ began with suffering and death, Paul shews in the verses 
cited, that he already conceives the appearance of Christ on 
earth as his moral act, as a humiliation, purposely brought 
about by God and Christ himself, which reaches its culminat- 
ing point in the death on the cross. Christ, the divine spi- 
ritual being, is sent by the Father from heaven to earth, and 
of his own free will he obediently takes this mission upon 
himself. He appears in the duolwpa cupnds aucaptixg, dies the 
death of the cross, and then, raised by the Father, ascends 
again into heaven in order henceforth to act as the xupiog 
Cavrwy and vexpeév, and to become to his own people the prin- 
ciple of a new life in the spirit. 

Whatever we may think about the admissibility and justifi- 
cation of this view, to whatever source we may trace its origin 
and however strongly we may emphasise its divergencies from 
the contemporaneous Hellenic ideas, it is certain that it ap- 
proaches very closely to the latter; for the distinction of 
spirit and flesh is here introduced into the concept of pre- 
existence, and this combination is not found in the Jewish 
notions of the Messiah. 

Paul was the first who limited the idea of pre-existence by 
referring it solely to the spiritual part of Jesus Christ, but at 
the same time gave life to it by making the pre-existing Christ 
(the spirit) a being who, even during his pre-existence, stands 
independently side by side with God. 

He was also the first to designate Christ’s s#p& as ‘‘assumpta,”’ 
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and to recognise its assumption as in itself a humiliation. To 
him the appearance of Christ was no mere Davepovebai, but a 
xevovobar, Taumewovrbal, mTw Evel. 

These outstanding features of the Pauline Christology must 
have been intelligible to the Greeks, but, whilst embracing 
these, they put everything else in the system aside, Xpiordg 
6 udpi0s 6 hous yuds, dy uty Td mpGrov mvedun, eyévero cup nat 
oUTws Hudco éxaarecev, says 2 Clem, (9. 5), and that is also the 
Christology of 1 Clement, Barnabas and many other Greeks. 
From the sum total of Judeo-Christian speculations they only 
borrowed, in addition, the one which has been already men- 
tioned: the Messiah as mposyywopévos mpd uaTtaPRoays xécjmou is 
for that very reason also 4 apy THs xTicews TOU Jeod, that is 
the beginning, purpose and principle of the creation The 
Greeks, as the result of their cosmological interest, embraced 
this thought as a fundamental proposition. The complete 
Greek Christology then is expressed as follows: Xpicrd¢, 6 
chong Huds, dv wey TO mpaTov mvsipa ual maoys uTicEews Apvy, 
évéveto oh p& nal oTws Huds exarécev. That ts the fundamental, 
theological and philosophical creed on which the whole Trint- 
tarian and Christological speculations of the Church of the suc- 
ceeding centuries are built, and zt ts thus the root of the orthodox 
system of dogmatics; for the notion that Christ was the aoxy% 
macys xticsws necessarily led in some measure to the concep- 
tion of Christ as the Logos. For the Logos had long been 
regarded by cultured men as the beginning and principle of 
the creation. ' 


1 These hints will have shewn that Paul’s theory occupies a middle position 
between the Jewish and Greek ideas of pre-existence. In the canon, however, we 
have another group of writings which likewise gives evidence of a middle position 
with regard to the matter, I mean the Johannine writings. If we only possessed 
the prologue to the Gospel of John with its “ev apy% my 6 Adyos” the “radvra 
ov aurov eyévero” and the “6 adyoo odp— evyévero,” we could indeed point to 
nothing but Hellenic ideas. But the Gospel itself, as is well known, contains very 
much that must have astonished a Greek, and is opposed to the philosophical idea 
of the Logos. This occurs even in the thought, “6 adyoo cdp& eyévero,” which 
jn itself is foreign to the Logos conception. Just fancy a proposition like the one 
in VI. 44, ovdeig ddvara: eAbeiv mpdc ye, sky ey 6 marip 6 wéubas ue ZAxdoy 
avrov, or in V. 17. 21, engrafted on Philo’s system, and consider the revolution 
it would have caused there. No doubt the prologue to some extent contains the 
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With this transition the theories concerning Christ are re- 
moved from Jewish and Old Testament soil, and also that of 
religion (in the strict sense of the word), and transplanted to 
the Greek one. Even in his pre-existent state Christ is an 
independent power existing side by side with God. The pre- 


themes set forth in the presentation that follows, but they are worded in such a 
way that one cannot help thinking the author wished to prepare Greek readers for 
the paradox he had to communicate to them, by adapting his prologue to their 
mode of thought. Under the altered conditions of thought which now’prevail, the 
prologue appears to us the mysterious part, and the narrative that follows seems. 
the portion that is relatively more intelligible. But to the original readers, if they 
were educated Greeks, the prologue must have been the part most easily under- 
stood. As nowadays a section on the nature of the Christian religion is usually 
prefixed to a treatise on dogmatics, in order to prepare and introduce the reader, 
so also the Johannine prologue seems to be intended as an introduction of this 
kind. It brings in conceptions which were familiar to the Greeks, in fact it enters. 
into these more deeply than is justified by the presentation which follows; for the 
notion of the incarnate Logos is by no means the dominant one here. Though 
faint echoes of this idea may possibly be met with here and there in the Gospel— 


- I confess I do not notice them—the predominating thought is essentially the con- 


ception of Christ as the Son of God, who obediently executes what the Father has 
shewn and appointed him. The works which he does are allotted to him, and he 
performs them in the strength of the Father. The whole of Christ’s farewell 
discourses and the intercessory prayer evince no Hellenic influence and no cosmo- 
logical speculation whatever, but shew the inner life of a man who knows himself 
to be one with God to a greater extent than any before him, and who feels the 
leading of men to God to be the task he had received and accomplished. In this. 
consciousness he speaks of the glory he had with the Father before the world was 
(XVII. 4 f.: tya@ ce eddEucu emi Tie Vic, TO Epyov TEeArsiwMoas 6 Dédwxus jeor Woe 
mowow nar viy ddfacov ue ov, aTEP, Tape ceavTH TH I6Ey 7 Elyov rpd Tot Tov 
xOojov elvat, map&% oor). With this we must compare verses like III. 13: otdete 
avaPéRyxey eig Tov ovpavoy ei yay 6 Ex TOU ovpavod xuTaPds, 6 vidg Tov avbpumou, 
and III. 31: 6 &vwhev 2pyouevos emdvw mdvrav eoriv. 6 by ex THS Yio Ex THS VHS 
goriv wal ex THS VIG AwAET O Ex TOU ovpavow Epydjuevos erdvw mavTwv ext (see 
also I. 30 : VI. 33, 38, 41 f. 50 f. 58, 62: VIII. 14, 58; XVII. 24). But though 
the pre-existence is strongly expressed in these passages, a separation of rvedjce 
(Aéyos) and cép in Christ is nowhere assumed in the Gospel except in the prologue. 
It is always Christ’s whole personality to which every sublime attribute is ascribed. 
The same one who “can do nothing of himself” is also the one who was once 
glorious and will yet be glorified. This idea, however, can still be referred to 
the tposyvwojévog mpo xuaraRoaye xdcov, although it gives a peculiar dof¢ with 
God to him who was foreknown of God, and the oldest conception is yet to be 
traced in many expressions, as, for example, I. 31: xéyw oux Woe wuTov, ZAA 
Wee davepwbh TB "Iopkya dik rotiro HAbov, V. 19: ov dUvarcn 6 bids morely ap’ exuTOU 
ouddy kv uy re BAswy Tov warépa mostvras, V. 36: VIII. 38: & eya euwpunae mapa 
7a warp Awaw, VIII. 40: riv aayderayv Uulv Asadayna Yv Yuourw mapz rod Geod, 


a 


XII. 49: XV. 15: mdvra & yxovce mapk rot warpds pou Syvmpire vuiv. 
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‘existence does not refer to his whole appearance, but only to 
a part of his essence; it does not primarily serve to glorify 
the wisdom and power of the God who guides history, but 
only glorifies Christ, and thereby threatens the monarchy of 
God.' The appearance of Christ is now an “assumption of 
flesh,” and immediately the intricate questions about the con- 
nection of the heavenly and spiritual being with the flesh 
simultaneously arise and are at first settled by the theories of 
a naive docetism. But the flesh, that is the human nature 
created by God, appears depreciated, because it was reckoned 
as something unsuitable for Christ, and foreign to him as a 
spiritual being. Thus the Christian religion was mixed up 
with the refined asceticism of a perishing civilization, and a 
foreign substructure given to its system of morality, so earnest 
in its simplicity.* But the most questionable result was the 
following. Since the predicate ‘Logos,’ which at first, and 
for a long time, coincided with the idea of the reason ruling 
in the cosmos, was considered as the highest that could be 
given to Christ, the holy and divine element, namely, the 
power of a new life, a power to be viewed and laid hold of 
in Christ, was transformed into a cosmic force and thereby 
secularised. 

In the present work I have endeavoured to explain fully 
how the doctrine of the Church developed from these premises 
into the doctrine of the Trinity and of the two natures. I 
have also shewn that the imperfect beginnings of Church doc- 
trine, especially as they appear in the Logos theory derived 
from cosmology, were subjected to wholesome corrections— 
by the Monarchians, by Athanasius, and by the influence of 


1 This is indeed counterbalanced in the fourth Gospel by the thought of the 
complete community of love between the Father andthe Son, and the pre-existence 
, and descent of the latter here also tend to the glory of God. In the sentence ‘t God 
so loved the world,” etc., that which Paul describes in Phil. Il. becomes at the 
same time an act of God, in fact the act of God. The sentence “God is love” 
sums up again all individual speculations, and raises them into a new and most 
exalted sphere. 


* Tf it had been possible for speculation to maintain the level of the Fourth 
Gospel, nothing of that would have happened; but where were there theologians 
capable of this? 
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biblical passages which pointed in another direction. Finally, 
the Logos doctrine received a form in which the idea was 
deprived of nearly all cosmical content. Nor could the Hel- 
lenic contrast of ‘spirit’ and “flesh” become completely devel- 
oped in Christianity, because the belief in the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ, and in the admission of the flesh into heaven, 
opposed to the principle of dualism a barrier which Paul as 
yet neither knew nor felt to be necessary. The conviction as to 
the resurrection of the flesh proved the hard rock which shat- 
tered the energetic attempts to give a completely Hellenic 
complexion to the Christian religion. 

The history of the development of the ideas of pre-existence 
is at the same time the criticism of them, so that we need 
not have recourse to our present theory of knowledge which 
no longer allows such speculations. The problem of determin- 


ing the significance of Christ through a speculation concern- 


ing his natures, and of associating with these the concrete 
features of the historical Christ, was originated by Hellenism. 
But even the New Testament writers, who appear in this respect 
to be influenced in some way by Hellenism, did not really 
speculate concerning the different natures, but, taking Christ's 
spiritual nature for granted, determined his religious significance 
by his moral qualities—Paul by the moral act of humiliation 
and obedience unto death, John by the complete dependence 
of Christ upon God and hence also by his obedience, as well 
as the unity of the love of Father and Son. ‘There is only 
one idea of pre-existence which no empiric contemplation of 
history and no reason can uproot. This is identical with the 
most ancient idea found in the Old Testament, as well as that 
prevalent among the early Christians, and consists in the reli- 
gious thought that God the Lord directs history. In its appli- 
cation to Jesus Christ, it is contained in the words we read 
in 1 Pet. I. 20: mposyuwopévog wiv mpd xaraBorns xdomov, Paver 
pwbeig dt Si Beds rode dr adrod miotods cig ded Tov syeipuvTa 
airoy && vexpav nad ddEav adre SdvTH, wore Thy wisTW vuaY Kal 
éamida sivas cig Oedv. 


ACP SP ten Dee it: 
Liturgy and the Origin of Dogma. 


THE reader has perhaps wondered why I have made so little 
reference to Liturgy in my description of the origin of dogma. 
For according to the most modern ideas about the history of. 
religion and the origin of' theology, the development of both 
may be traced in the ritual. Without any desire to criticise 
these notions, I think I am justified in asserting that this is 
another instance of the exceptional nature of Christianity. For 
a considerable period it possessed no ritual at all, and the 
process of development in this direction had been going on, 
or been completed, a long time before ritual came to saa 
material for dogmatic discussion. 

The worship in Christian Churches grew out of that in the 
synagogues, whereas there is no trace of its being influenced 
by. the Jewish Temple service (Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, p. 45 ff.). Its oldest constituents are accordingly prayer, 
reading of the scriptures, application of scripture texts, and 
sacred song. In addition to these we have, as specifically 
Christian elements, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
the utterances of persons inspired by the Spirit. The latter 
manifestations, however, ceased in the course of the second 
century, and to some extent as early as its first half. The 
religious services in which a ritual became developed . were 
prayer, the Lord’s Supper and sacred song. The Didache had 
already prescribed stated formule for prayer. The ritual of 
the Lord’s Supper was determined in its main features by the 
memory of its institution. The sphere of sacred song remained 
the most unfettered, though here also, even at an early period 
—no later in fact than the end of the first and beginning of 
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the second century—a fixed and a variable’ element were) 
distinguished ; for responsory hymns, as is testified by the Epistle 
of Pliny and the still earlier Book of Revelation, require to 
follow a definite arrangement. But the whole, though perhaps 
already fixed during the course of the second century, still bore 
the stamp of spirituality and freedom. It was really worship 
in spirit and in truth, and this and no other was the light in 
which the Apologists, for instance, regarded it. Ritualism did 
not begin to be a power in the Church till the end of the 
second century; though it had been cultivated by the “ Gnostics”’ 
long before, and traces of it are found at an earlier period in 
some of the older Fathers, such as Ignatius. 

Among the liturgical fragments still preserved to us from 
the first three centuries two strata may de distinguished. Apart 
from the responsory hymns in the Book of Revelation, which can 
hardly represent fixed liturgical pieces, the only portions of 


'the older stratum in our possession are the Lord’s Prayer, ori- 


ginating with Jesus himself and used as a liturgy, together 
with the sacramental prayers of the Didache. These prayers 
exhibit a style unlike any of the liturgical formule of later 
times; the prayer is exclusively addressed to God, it returns 
thanks for knowledge and life; it speaks of Jesus the wai decd 
(Son of God) as the mediator; the intercession refers exclu- 
sively to the Church, and the supplication is for the gathering 
together of the Church, the hastening of the coming of the 
kingdom and the destruction of the world. No direct mention 
is made of the death and resurrection of Christ. These prayers 
are the peculiar property of the Christian Church. It cannot, 
however, be said that they exercised any important influence 
on the history of dogma. The thoughts contained in them 
perished in their specific shape; the measure of permanent 
importance they attained in a more general form, was not pre- 
served to them through these prayers. 

The second stratum of liturgical pieces dates back to the 
great prayer with which the first Epistle of Clement ends, for 
in many respects this prayer, though some expressions in it 
remind us of the older type (di rod yyamyuévov ma1d0g cou 
‘Iycody Xpicrod, “through thy beloved son Jesus Christ”), already 
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exhibits the characteristics of the later liturgy, as is shewn, 
for example, by a comparison of the liturgical prayer in the 
Constitutions of the Apostles (see Lightfoot’s edition and my 
own). But this piece shews at the same time that the litur- 
gical prayers, and consequently the liturgy also, sprang from 
those in the synagogue, for the similarity is striking. Here 
we find a connection resembling that which exists between 
the Jewish “Two Ways” and the Christian instruction of cate- 
chumens. If this observation is correct, it clearly explains the 
cautious use of historical and dogmatic material in the oldest 
liturgies—a precaution not to their disadvantage. As in the 
prayers of the synagogue, so also in Christian Churches, all 
sorts of matters were not submitted to God or laid bare before 
Him,. but the prayers serve as a religious ceremony, that is, 
as adoration, petition and intercession. =d «i 6 bedg udvos nat 
Ayoots Xpicrig 6 wails cou nul yusig rAaCG cov nal mpoPara THE 
yo%¢ cov, (thou art God alone and Jesus Christ is thy son, and 
we are thy people and the sheep of thy pasture). In this 
confession, and expressive Christian modification of that of the 
synagogue, the whole liturgical ceremony is epitomised. So 
far as we can assume and conjecture from the scanty remains 
of Ante-Nicene liturgy, the character of the ceremony was 
not essentially altered in this respect. Nothing containing a 
specific dogma or theological speculation was admitted. The 
number of sacred ceremonies, already considerable in the second 
century, (how did they arise’) was still further increased in 
the third; but the accompanying words, so far as we know, 
expressed nothing but adoration, gratitude, supplication and 
intercession. The relations expressed in the liturgy became 
more comprehensive, copious and detailed; but its fundamental 
character was not changed. The history of dogma in the first 
three centuries is not reflected in their liturgy. 
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NEOPLATONISM. 
The Flistorical Significance and Position of Neoplatonism. 


THE political history of the ancient world ends with the 
Empire of Diocletian and Constantine, which has not only 
Roman and Greek, but also Oriental features. The history of 
ancient philosophy ends with the universal philosophy of Neo- 
platonism, which assimilated the elements of most of the 
previous systems, and embodied the result of the history of 
religion and civilisation in East and West. But as the Roman 
Byzantine Empire is at one and the same time a product of 
the final effort and the exhaustion of the ancient world, so 
also Neoplatonism is, on one side, the completion of ancient 
philosophy, and, on another, its abolition. Never before in the | 
Greek and Roman theory of the world did the conviction of 
the dignity of man and his elevation above nature attain so 
certain an expression as in Neoplatonism; and never before 
in the history of civilisation did its highest exponents, notwith- 
standing all their progress in inner observation, so much under- 
value the sovereign significance of real science and pure know- 
ledge as the later Neoplatonists did. Judged from the stand-point 
of pure science, of empirical knowledge of the world, the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle marks a momentous turning- 
point, the post-Aristotelian a retrogression, the Neoplatonic a 
complete declension. But judging from the stand-point of religion | 
and morality, it must be admitted that the ethical temper which | 
Neoplatonism sought to beget and confirm was the highest | 
and purest which the culture of the ancient world produced. ! 
This necessarily took place at the expense of science: for on 
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the soil of polytheistic natural religions, the knowledge of 
nature must either fetter and finally abolish religion, or be 
fettered and abolished by religion. Religion and ethic, how- 
ever, proved the stronger powers. Placed between these and 
the knowledge of nature, philosophy, after a period of fluctua- 
tion finally follows the stronger force. Since the ethical itself, 
in the sphere of natural religions, is unhesitatingly conceived 
as a higher kind of “nature,” conflict with the empirical 
knowledge of the world is unavoidable. The higher “ physics,” 
for that is what religious ethics is here, must displace the 
lower or be itself displaced. Philosophy must renounce its 
scientific aspect, in order that man’s claim to a supernatural 
value of his person and life may be legitimised. 

It is an evidence of the vigour of man’s moral endowments 
that the only epoch of culture which we are able to survey 
in its beginnings, its progress, and its close, ended not with 


materialism, but with the most decided idealism. It is true 


that in its way this idealism also denotes a bankruptcy; as 
the contempt for reason and science, and these are contemned 
when relegated to the second place, finally leads to barbarism, 
because it results in the crassest superstition, and is exposed 
to all manner of imposture. And, as a matter of fact, barbar- 
ism succeeded the flourishing period of Neoplatonism. Philo- 
sophers themselves no doubt found their mental food in the 
knowledge which they thought themselves able to surpass; 
but the masses grew up in superstition, and the Christian 
Church, which entered on the inheritance of Neoplatonism, was 
compelled to reckon with that and come to terms with it: 
Just when the bankruptcy of the ancient civilisation and its 
lapse into barbarism could not have failed to reveal them- 


selves, a kindly destiny placed on the stage of history barbarian — 


nations, for whom the work of a thousand years had as yet 
no existence. Thus the fact is concealed, which, however, does 
not escape the eye of one who looks below the surface, that 
the inner history of the ancient world must necessarily have 
degenerated into barbarism of its own accord, because it ended 
with the renunciation of this world. There is no desire either 
to enjoy it, to master it, or to know it as it really is. A new 
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world is disclosed for which everything is given up, and men 
are ready to sacrifice insight and understanding, in order to 
possess this world with certainty; and, in the light which ra- 
diates from the world to come, that which in this world appears 
absurd becomes wisdom, and wisdom becomes folly. 

Such is Neoplatonism. The pre-Socratic philosophers, declared 
by the followers of Socrates to be childish, had freed them- 
selves from theology, that is the mythology of the poets, and 
constructed a philosophy from the observation of nature, without 
troubling themselves about ethics and religion. In the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle physics and ethics were to attain to 
their rights, though the latter no doubt already occupied the 
first place; theology, that is popular religion, continues to be 
thrust aside. The post-Aristotelian philosophers of all parties 
were already beginning to withdraw from ‘the objective world. 
Stoicism, indeed, seems to fall back into the materialism that 
prevailed before Plato and Aristotle; but the ethical dualism 
which dominated the mood of the Stoic philosophers did not 


_in the long run tolerate the materialistic physics; it sought 


and found help in the metaphysical dualism of the Platonists, 


and at the same time reconciled itself to the popular religion 


by means of allegorism, that is it formed a new theology. 
But it did not result in permanent philosophic creations. A 
one-sided development of Platonism produced the various forms 
of scepticism which sought to abolish confidence in empirical 
knowledge. Neoplatonism, which came last, learned from all 
schools,/ In the first place, it belongs to the series of post- 
Aristotelian systems and, as the philosophy of the subjective, 
it is the logical completion of them,~In the second place, it 
rests on scepticism; for it also, though not at the very begin- 


- ning, gave up both confidence and pure interest in empirical 
‘knowledge Thirdly, it can boast of the name and authority of 


Plato; for in metaphysics it consciously went back to him and 
expressly opposed the metaphysics of the Stoics. Yet on this | 
very point it also learned something from the Stoics; for the 
Neoplatonic conception of the action of God on the world, 
and of the nature and origin of matter, can only be explained 


by reference to the dynamic pantheism of the Stoics. In other 
22 
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respects, especially in psychology, it is diametrically opposed _ 
to the Stoa, though superiorz Fourthly, the study of Aristotle 
-also had an influence on Neoplatonism. That is shewn not 
only in the philosophic methods of the Neoplatonists, but also, ; 
though in a subordinate way, in their metaphysics. Fifthly, 
the ethic of the Stoics was adopted by Neoplatonism, but this 
ethic necessarily gave way to a still higher view of the con- 
ditions of the spirit,’ Sixthly and finally, Christianity also, 
which Neoplatonism opposed in every form (especially in that 
of the Gnostic philosophy of religion), seems not to have been 
entirely without influence. On this point we have as yet no 
details, and these can only be ascertained by a thorough ex- 
amination of the polemic of Plotinus against the Gnostics. 
Hence, with the exception of Epicureanism, which Neopla- 
tonism dreaded as its mortal enemy, every important system 
of former times was drawn upon by the new philosophy. But 
we should not on that account call Neoplatonism an eclectic 
system in the usual sense of the word. For in the first place, 
it had one pervading and all-predominating interest, the reli- 
gious; and in the second place, it introduced into philosophy 
a new supreme principle, the super-rational, or the super-essen- 
tial. This principle should not be identified with the “Ideas” 
of Plato or the “Form” of Aristotle. For as Zeller rightly 
says: “In Plato and Aristotle the distinction of the sensuous 
and the intelligible is the strongest expression for belief in 
the truth of thought; it is only sensuous perception and sen- 
_ suous existence whose relative falsehood they presuppose; but 
of a higher stage of spiritual life lying beyond idea and thought, 
there is no mention. In Neoplatonism, on the other hand, it 
is just this super-rational element which is regarded as the . 
final goal of all effort, and the highest ground of all existence; 
the knowledge gained by thought is only an intermediate stage 
between sensuous perception .and the super-rational intuition; 
the intelligible forms are not that which is highest and last, 
but only the media by which the influences of the formless 
original essence are communicated to the world. This view 
therefore presupposes not merely doubt of the reality of sen- 
suous existence and sensuous notions, but absolute doubt, 
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aspiration beyond all reality. The highest intelligible is not 
that which constitutes the real content of thought, but only 
that which is presupposed and earnestly desired by man as 
the unknowable ground of his thought.” Neoplatonism re-— 
cognised that a religious ethic can be built neither on sense- 
perception nor on knowledge gained by the understanding, and 
that it cannot be justified by these; it therefore broke both with 
intellectual ethics and with utilitarian morality. But for that 
very reason, having as it were parted with perception and 
understanding in relation to the ascertaining of the highest 
truth, it was compelled to seek for a new world and a new 
function in the human spirit, in order to ascertain the existence 
of what it desired, and to comprehend and describe that of 
which it had ascertained the existence. But man cannot 
transcend his psychological endowment. An iron ring incloses 
him. He who does not allow his thought to be determined 
by experience falls a prey to fancy, that is thought which 
cannot be suppressed assumes a mythological aspect: super- 
stition takes the place of reason, dull gazing at something 
incomprehensible is regarded as the highest goal of the spirit’s 
efforts, and every conscious activity of the spirit is subordi- 
nated to visionary conditions artificially brought about. But 
that every conceit may not be allowed to assert itself, the 
gradual exploration of every region of knowledge according 
to every method of acquiring it, is demanded as a preliminary 
—the Neoplatonists did not make matters easy for them- 
selves,—and a new and mighty principle is set up which is 
to bridle fancy, viz., the authority of a sure tradition. This 
authority must be superhuman, otherwise it would not come 
under consideration; it must therefore be divine. On divine 
disclosures, that is revelations, must rest both the highest 
super-rational region of knowledge and the possibility of know- 
ledge itself. In a word, the philosophy which Neoplatonism 
represents, whose final interest is the religious, and whose 
highest object is the super-rational, must be a philosophy of 
revelation. 

In the case of Plotinus himself and his immediate disciples, this 
does not yet appear plainly. They still shew confidence in the 
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objective presuppositions of their philosophy, and have, especially 

in psychology, done great work and created something new. But” 
this confidence vanishes in the later Neoplatonists. Porphyry, be- | 
fore he became a disciple of Plotinus, wrote a book regi r%¢ exnoy lov 
Qiaccoiue; as a philosopher he no longer required the “ Adyim.” 
But the later representatives of the system sought for their phi- 
losophy revelations of the Godhead. They found them in the reli- 
gious traditions and cults of all nations. Neoplatonism learned 
from the Stoics to rise above the political limits of nations and 
states, and to widen the Hellenic consciousness to a universally 


human one. The spirit of God has breathed throughout the | 


whole history of the nations, and the traces of divine revelation 
are to be found everywhere. The older a religious tradition or 
cultus is, the more worthy of honour, the more rich in thoughts 
of God it is. Therefore the old Oriental religions are of special , 
value to the Neoplatonists. The allegorical method of inter- 
preting myths, which was practised by the Stoics in particular, 
was accepted by Neoplatonism also. But the myths, spiritually 
explained, have for this system an entirely different value from 
what they had for the Stoic philosophers. The latter ad- 
justed themselves to the myths by the aid of allegorical ex- 
planation; the later Neoplatonists, on the other hand, (after 
a selection in which the immoral myths were sacrificed, see, 
e.g., Julian) regarded them as. the proper material and sure 
foundation of philosophy. Neoplatonism claims to be not only 
the absolute phzlosophy, completing all systems, but at the 
same time the absolute ve/zgzon, confirming and explaining all 
earlier religions. A rehabilitation of all ancient religions is 
aimed at (see the philosophic teachers of Julian and compare his 
great religious experiment); each was to continue ‘in its tra- 
ditional form, but at the same time each was to communicate 
the religious temper and the religious knowledge which Neo- 
platonism had attained, and each cultus is to lead to the high 
morality which it behoves man to maintain. In Neoplatonism 
the psychological fact of the longing of man for something 
higher, is exalted to the all-predominating principle which ex- 
plains the world. Therefore the religions, though they are to be 
purified and spiritualised, become the foundsean of philosophy. 


= Se 
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The Neoplatonic philosophy therefore presupposes the religious 
syncretism of the third century, and cannot be understood 
without it. The great forces which were half unconsciously at 
work in this syncretism, were reflectively grasped by Neoplatonism. 
It is the final fruit of the developments resulting from the 
political, national and religious syncretism which arose from 
the undertakings of Alexander the Great and the Romans. 
Neoplatonism is consequently a stage in the history of religion; 
nay, its significance in the history of the world lies in the fact 
that it is so. In the history of science and enlightenment it 
has a position of significance only in so far as it was \the 
necessary transition stage through which. humanity had to pass, 
in order to free itself from the religion of nature and the de- 
preciation of the spiritual life, which oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to the highest advance of human knowledge. But as 
Neoplatonism in its philosophical aspect means the abolition 
of ancient philosophy, which, however, it desired to complete, 
so also in its religious aspect it means the abolition of the 
ancient religions which it aimed at restoring. For in requiring 
these religions to mediate a definite religious knowledge, and 
to lead to the highest moral disposition, it burdened them with 
tasks to which they were not equal, and under which they could 
not but break down. And in requiring them to loosen, if not 
completely destroy, the bond which was their only stay, namely, ° 
the political bond, it took from them the foundation on which 
they were built. But could it not place them on a greater 
and firmer foundation? Was not the Roman Empire in existence, 
and could the new religion not become dependent on this in 
the same way as the earlier religions had been dependent on 
the lesser states and nations? It might be thought so, but it 
was no longer possible. No doubt the political history of the 
nations round the Mediterranean, in their development into the 
universal Roman monarchy, was parallel to the spiritual history 
of these nations in their development into monotheism and a 
universal system of morals; but the spiritual development in 
the end far outstripped the political: even the Stoics attained 
to a height which the political development could only partially 
reach. Neoplatonism did indeed attempt to gain a connection 
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with the Byzantine Roman Empire: one noble monarch, Julian, 
actually perished as a result of this endeavour: but even before 
this the profounder Neoplatonists discerned that their lofty 
religious philosophy would not bear contact with the despotic 
Empire, because it would not bear any contact with the “world” 
(plan of the founding of Platonopolis). Political affairs are at 
bottom as much a matter of indifference to Neoplatonism as 
material things in general. The idealism of the new philosophy 
was too high to admit of its being naturalised in the despirit- 
ualised, tyrannical and barren creation of the Byzantine Empire, 
and this Empire itself needed unscrupulous and despotic police 
officials, aot noble philosophers. Important and _ instructive, 
therefore, as the experiments are, which were made from time 
to time by the state and by individual philosophers, to unite the 


monarchy of the world with Neoplatonism, they could not but | 


be ineffectual. 

But, and this is the last question which one is justified in 
raising here, why did not Neoplatonism create an independent 
religious community? Since it had already changed the ancient 
religions so-fundamentally, in its purpose to restore them; since 
it had attempted to fill the old naive cults with profound 
philosophic ideas, and to make them exponents of a high mo- 
rality; why did it not take the further step and create a 
religious fellowship of its own? Why did it not complete and 
confirm the union of gods by the founding of a church which 
was destined to embrace the whole of humanity, and in which, 
beside the one ineffable Godhead, the gods of all nations could 
have been worshipped? Why not? The answer to this question 
is at the same time the reply to another, viz., Why did the 
christian church supplant Neoplatonism? Neoplatonism lacked 


three elements to give it the significance of a new and permanent - 


religious system. Augustine in his confessions (Bk. VII. 18—21) 
has excellently described these three elements. First and above 
all, it lacked a religious founder; secondly, it was unable to give 
any answer .to the question, how one could permanently maintain 
the mood of blessedness and peace; thirdly, it lacked the means 
of winning those who could not speculate. The “people’’ could 
not learn the philosophic exercises which it recommended as 
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the condition of attaining the enjoyment of the highest good; 
and the way by which even the “people” can attain to the 
highest good was hidden from it. Hence these “wise and 
prudent” remained a school. When Julian attempted to interest 
the common uncultured man in the doctrines and worship of 
this school, his reward was mockery and scorn. 

Not as philosophy and not as a new religion did Neoplatonism 
become a decisive factor in history, but, if I may say so, asa 
frame of mind.’ The feeling that there is an eternal highest 
good which lies beyond all outer experience and is not even 
the intelligible, this feeling, with which was united the conviction 
of the entire worthlessness of everything earthly, was produced 
and fostered by Neoplatonism. But it was unable to describe 
the contents of that highest being and highest good, and therefore 
it was here compelled to give itself entirely up to fancy and 
zsthetic feeling. Therefore it was forced to trace out ‘mys- 
terious ways to that which is within,’’ which, however, led no- 
where. It transformed thought into a dream of feeling ; it immersed 
itself in the sea of emotions; it viewed the old fabled world 
of the nations as the reflection of a higher reality, and trans- 
formed reality into poetry; but in spite of all these efforts it 
was only able, to use the words of Augustine, to see from afar 
the land which it desired. It broke this world into fragments ; 
but nothing remained to it, save a ray from a world beyond, 
which was only an indescribable “‘something.”’ 


1 Excellent remarks on the nature of Neoplatonism may be found in Eucken, 
Gott. Gel. Anz., 1 Marz, 1884. p. 176 ff.: this sketch was already written before I 
saw them. ‘We find the characteristic of the Neoplatonic epoch in the effort to 
make the inward, which till then had had alongside of it an independent outer 
world as a contrast, the exclusive and all-determining element. The movement 
which makes itself felt here, outlasts antiquity and prepares the way for the modern 
period; it brings about the dissolution of that which marked the culminating point 
of ancient life, that which we are wont to call specifically classic. The life of the 
spirit, till then conceived as a member of an ordered world and subject to its laws, 
now freely passes beyond these bounds, and attempts to mould, and even to create, 
the universe from itself. No doubt the different attempts to realise this desire 
reveal, for the most part, a deep gulf between will and deed; usually ethical and 
religious requirements of the naive human consciousness must replace universally 
creative spiritual power, but all the insufficient and unsatisfactory elements of this 
period should not obscure the fact that, in one instance, it reached the height of 
a great philosophic achievement, in the case of Plotinus.” . 
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And yet the significance of Neoplatonism in the history of 
our moral culture has been, and still is, immeasurable. Not only 
because it refined and strengthened man’s life of feeling and 
sensation, not only because it, more than anything else, wove - 
the delicate veil which even to-day, whether we be religious or 
irreligious, we ever and again cast over the offensive impression 
of the brutal reality, but, above all, because it begat the con- 
- sciousness that the blessedness which alone can satisfy man is 
to be found somewhere else than in the sphere of knowledge. 
That man does not live by bread alone is a truth that was 
known before Neoplatonism; but it proclaimed the profounder 
truth, which the earlier philosophy had failed to recognise, that 
man does not live by knowledge alone. Neoplatonism not only 
had a propadeutic significance in the past, but continues to be, 
-even now, the source of all the moods which deny the world 
and strive after an ideal, but have not power to raise themselves 
above esthetic feeling, and see no means of getting a clear notion 
of the impulse of their own heart and the land of their desire. 


ffistorical Origin of Neoplatonism. 


The forerunners of Neoplatonism were, on the one hand, 
those Stoics who recognise the Platonic distinction of the sen-— 
sible and supersensible world, and on the other, the so-called 
Neopythagoreans and religious philosophers, such as Posidonius, 
Plutarch of Chzronea, and especially Numenius of Apamea. * 
Nevertheless, these cannot be regarded as the actual Fathers 
of Neoplatonism; for the philosophic method was still very 
imperfect in comparison with the Neoplatonic, their principles 
were uncertain, and the authority of Plato was not yet regarded 
as placed on an unapproachable height. The Jewish and Christ- 
jan philosophers of the first and second centuries stand very 
much nearer the later Neoplatonism than Numenius. We 
would probably see this more clearly if we knew the development 
of Christianity in Alexandria in the second century, But, un- 

1 Plotinus, even in his lifetime, was reproached with having borrowed most of 
his system from Numenius. Porphyry, in his “Vita Plotini,” defended him against 


this reproach. 


\ 


Y 
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fortunately, we have only very meagre fragments to tell us of 


this. First and above all, we must mention Philo. This philo- 


‘ssopher who interpreted the Old Testament religion in terms 


of Hellenism had, in accordance with his idea of revelation, 
already maintained that the Divine Original Essence is supra- 
rational, that only ecstasy leads to Him, and that the materials 
for religious and moral knowledge are contained in the oracles 
of the Deity. The religious ethic of Philo, a combination of 
Stoic, Platonic, Neopythagorean and Old Testament gnomic 
wisdom, already bears the marks which we recognise in Neo- 
platonism. The acknowledgment that God was exalted above 
all thought was a sort of tribute which Greek philosophy was 
compelled to pay to the national religion of Israel, in return 
for the supremacy which was here granted to the former. The 
claim of positive religion to be something more than an 
intellectual conception of the universal reason was thereby 
justified. Even religious syncretism is already found in Philo; 
but it is something essentially different from the later Neo- 
platonic, since Philo regarded the Jewish cult as the only 
valuable one, and traced back all elements of truth in the Greeks 
and Romans to borrowings from the books of Moses. 

The earliest Christian philosophers, especially Justin and 
Athenagoras, likewise prepared the way for the speculations 
of the later Neoplatonists by their attempts, on the one hand, 
to connect Christianity with Stoicism and Platonism, and on 
the other, to exhibit it as supra-Platonic. The method by 
which Justin, in the introduction to the Dialogue with Trypho, 
attempts to establish the Christian knowledge of God, that is the 
knowledge of the truth, on Platonism, Scepticism and “‘ Revelation,” 
strikingly reminds us of the later methods of the Neoplatonists. 
Still more is one reminded of Neoplatonism by the speculations 
of the Alexandrian Christian Gnostics, especially of Valentinus 
and the followers of Basilides. The doctrines of the Basilidians(?) 
communicated by Hippolytus (Philosoph, VII. c. 20 sq.), read 
like fragments from the didactic writings of the Neoplatonists: 
Ere) ovdtv wv ox DAY, oon otola, odx avovciov, odx amAcdY, Ovx% 
ouvdeTov, ovx avoyTrov, ox kvalodyrov, ody dvOpwmrog.....- oux ay 
beds dvoytws, aveicbyrws aBovaws arpoaéras, amadiis, averibu- 
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BYTIOG KOomOY HOEANTE Toljots...... Oras ox dy bedg érolyce udo- 
pov ctx byra && obu Grav, xaTaBurcmevos xual UmOTTYTAG TTEPLe 
ti éy byov maou &v EwuTa Tis TOU xdcwou maverepuiay. Like the 
Neoplatonists, these Basilidians did not teach an emanation from 
the Godhead, but a dynamic mode of action of the Supreme 
Being. The same can be asserted of Valentinus who also- 
places an unnamable being above all, and views matter not as 
a second principle, but as a derived product. The dependence 
of Basilides and Valentinus on Zeno and Plato is, besides, un- 
doubted. But the method of these Gnostics in constructing 
their mental picture of the world and its history was still an 

uncertain one. Crude primitive myths are here received, and 
naively realistic elements alternate with bold attempts at 
spiritualising. While therefore, philosophically considered, the 
Gnostic systems are very unlike the finished Neoplatonic ones, 
it is certain that they contained almost all the elements of 
the religious view of the world which we find in Neoplatonism. 

But were the earliest Neoplatonists really acquainted with 
the speculations of men like Philo, Justin, Valentinus and 
Basilides? Were they familiar with the Oriental religions, es- 
pecially with the Jewish and the Christian? And, if we must 
answer these questions in the affirmative, did they really learn 
from these sources? 

Unfortunately, we cannot at present give certain, and still less 
detailed, answers to these quéstions. But, as Neoplatonism ori- 
ginated in Alexandria, as Oriental cults confronted every one 
there, as the Jewish philosophy was prominent in the literary 
market of Alexandria, and that was the very place where scientific 
Christianity had its headquarters, there can, generally speaking, 
be no doubt that the earliest Neoplatonists had some acquaintance 
with Judaism and Christianity. In addition to that, we have 
the certain fact that the earliest Neoplatonists had discussions 
with (Roman) Gnostics (see Carl Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften 
in koptischer Sprache, pp. 603—665, and that Porphyry entered 
into elaborate controversy with Christianity. In comparison 
with the Neoplatonic philosophy, the system of Philo and the 
Gnostics appears in many respects an anticipation which- had 
a certain influence on the former, the precise nature of which 
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has still to be ascertained. But the anticipation is not wonderful, 
for the religious and philosophic temper which was only gradually 
produced on Greek soil, existed from the first in such philosophers 
as took their stand on the ground of a revealed religion of 
redemption. Iamblichus and his followers first answer com- 
pletely to the Christian Gnostic schools of the second century; 
that is to say, Greek philosophy, in its immanent development, 
did not attain till the fourth century the position which some 
Greek philosophers who had accepted Christianity, had already 
reached in the second. The influence of Christianity—both 
Gnostic and Catholic—on Neoplatonism was perhaps very little 
at any time, though individual Neoplatonists since the time of 
Amelius employed Christian sayings as oracles, and testified 
their high esteem for Christ. 


- Sketch of the History and Doctrines of Neoplatonism. 


Ammonius Saccas (died about 245), who is said to have been 
born a Christian, but to have lapsed into heathenism, is regarded 
as the founder of the Neoplatonic school in Alexandria. As 
he has left no writings, no judgment can be formed as to his 
teaching. His disciples inherited from him the prominence 
which they gave to Plato and the attempts to prove the har- 
mony between the latter and Aristotle. His most important 
disciples were Origen the Christian, a second heathen Origen, ~ 
Longinus, Herennius, and, above all, Plotinus. The latter was 
born in the year 205, at Lycopolis in Egypt, laboured from 
224 in Rome, and found numerous adherents and admirers, 
among others the Emperor Galienus and his consort, and died 
in lower Italy about 270. His writings were arranged by his 
disciple Porphyry, and edited in six Enneads. 

The Enneads of Plotinus are the fundamental documents 
of Neoplatonism. The teaching of this philosopher is mystical, 
and, like all mysticism, it falls into two main portions. The 
first and theoretic part shews the high origin of the soul, and 
how it has departed from this its origin. The second and 
practical part points out the way by which the soul can again 
be raised to the Eternal and the Highest. As the soul with 
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its longings aspires beyond all sensible things and even beyond 
the world of ideas, the Highest must be something above 
reason. The system therefore has three parts. I. The Original | 
Essence. II. The world of ideas and the soul. III. The world 
of phenomena. We may also, in conformity with the thought 
of Plotinus, divide the system thus: A. The supersensible world 
(1. The Original Essence; 2. the world of ideas; 3. the soul). 
B. The world of phenomena. The Original Essence is the One 
in contrast to the many; it is the Infinite and Unlimited 
in contrast to the finite; it is the source of all being, there- 
fore the absolute causality and the only truly existing; but 
it is also the Good, in so far as everything finite is to find 
its aim in it and to flow back to it. Yet moral attributes 
cannot be ascribed to this Original Essence, for these would 
limit it. It has no attributes at all: it is a being without 
magnitude, without life, without throught; nay, one should not, 
properly speaking, even call it an existence; it is something 
above existence, above goodness, and at the same time the 
operative force without any substratum. As operative force 
the Original Essence is continually begetting something else, — 
without itself being changed or moved or diminished. This 
creation is not a physical process, but an emanation of force; 
and because that which is produced has any existence only 
in so far as the originally Existent works in it, it may be 
said that Neoplatonism is dynamical Pantheism. Everything 
that has being is directly or indirectly a production of the 
“One.” In this ““One’’ everything so far as it has being, is 
Divine, and God is all in all. But that which is derived is 
not like the Original Essence itself. On the contrary, the 
law of decreasing perfection prevails in the derived. The latter 
is indeed an image and reflection of the Original Essence, © 
but the wider the circle of creations extends the less their 
share in the Original Essence. Hence the totality of being 
forms a gradation of concentric circles which finally lose them- 
selves almost completely in non-being, in so far as in the last 
circle the force of the Original Essence is a vanishing one. 
Each lower stage of being is connected with the Original 
Essence only by means of the higher stages; that which is 
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inferior receives a share in the Original Essence only through 
the medium of these. But everything derived has one feature, 
viz., a longing for the higher; it turns itself to this so far as 
its nature allows it. 

The first emanation of the Original Essence is the . Nove; 
it is a complete image of the Original Essence and archetype 
of all existing things; it is being and thought at the same time, 
World of ideas and Idea. As image the Nod¢ is equal to the 
Original Essence, as derived it is completely different from it. 
What Plotinus understands by Nov¢ is the highest sphere which 
the human spirit can reach *(xéo“og voytds) and at the same 
time pure thought itself. 

The soul which, according to Plotinus, is an immaterial sub- 
stance like the Nos," is an image and product of the immov- 


_ able Nots. It is related to the Novs as the latter is to the 


Original Essence. It stands between the Novs and the world 
of phenomena. The Nots penetrates and enlightens it, but it 
itself already touches the world of phenomena. The Noi¢ is 


undivided, the soul can also preserve its unity and abide in | 


the Novs; but it has at the same time the power to unite 
itself with the material world and thereby to be divided. 
Hence it occupies a middle position. In virtue of its nature 
and destiny it belongs, as the single soul (soul of the world), 
to the supersensible world; but it embraces at the same time 
the many individual souls; these may allow themselves to be 
ruled by the Nods, or they may turn to the sensible and be 
lost in the finite. 

‘The soul, an active essence, begets the corporeal or the world 
of phenomena. This should allow itself to be so ruled by the 
soul that the manifold of which it consists may abide in full- 
est harmony. Plotinus is not a dualist like the majority of 
Christian Gnostics. He praises the beauty and glory of the 
world. When in it the idea really has dominion over matter, 
the soul over the body, the world is beautiful and good. It is 
the image of the upper world, though a shadowy one, and the - 
gradations of better or worse in it are necessary to the har- 
mony of the whole. But, in point of fact, the unity and _har- 

1 On this sort of Trinity, see Bigg, “The Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” p. 248 f. 
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mony in the world of phenomena disappear in strife and oppo- 
sition. The result is a conflict, a growth and decay, a seeming 
existence. The original cause of ‘this lies in the fact that a 
substratum, viz., matter, lies at the ‘basis of bodies, Matter 
is the foundation of each (7d Baboco Exaorov 4 Yay); it is the 
obscure, the indefinite, that which is without qualities, the 
zy ev. As devoid of form and idea it is the evil, as capable 
of form the intermediate. 

The human souls that are sunk in the material have been 
ensnared by the sensuous, and have allowed themselves to be 
ruled by desire. They now seek to detach themselves entirely 
from true being, and striving after independence fall into an 
unreal existence. Conversion therefore is needed, and this is 
possible, for freedom is not lost. 

Now here begins the practical philosophy. The soul must 
rise again to the highest on the same path by which it de- 
scended: it must first of all return to itself. This takes place 
through virtue, which aspires to assimilation with God and 
‘leads to Him. In the ethics of Plotinus all earlier philosophic 
systems of virtue are united and arranged in graduated order. 
Civic virtues stand lowest, then follow the purifying, and finally 
the deifying virtues. Civic virtues only adorn the life, but do 
not elevate the soul as the purifying virtues do; they free 
the soul from the sensuous and lead it back to itself and 
thereby to the Nods. Man becomes again a spiritual and per- 
manent being, and frees himself from every sin, through asceti- 
cism. But he is to reach still higher; he is not only to be 
without sin, but he is to be “God.” That takes place through 
the contemplation of the Original Essence, the One, that is 
through ecstatic elevation to Him. This is not mediated by 
thought, for thought reaches only to the Novs, and is itself 
only a movement. Thought is only a preliminary stage towards 
union with God. The soul can only see and touch the Original 
Essence in a condition of complete passivity and rest. Hence, 
in order to attain to this highest, the soul must subject itself 
to a spiritual “Exercise.” It must begin with the contem- 
plation of material things, their diversity and harmony, then 
retire into itself and sink itself in its own essence, and thence 
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mount. up to the Novs, to the world of ideas; but, as it still 
does not find the One and Highest Essence there, as the call 
always comes to it from there: ‘‘We have not made ourselves”’ 
(Augustine in the sublime description of Christian, that is 
Neoplatonic, exercises), it must, at it were, lose sight of itself 
in a state of intense concentration, in mute contemplation and 
complete forgetfulness of all things. It can then see God, the 
source of life, the principle of being, the first cause of all 
good, the root of the soul. In that moment it enjoys the 
highest and indescribable blessedness; it is itself, as it were, 
swallowed up by the deity and bathed in the light of eternity. 

Plotinus, as Porphyry relates, attained to this ecstatic union 
with God four times during the six years he was with him. 
To. Plotinus this religious philosophy was sufficient; he did not 
require the popular religion and worship. But yet he sought 
their support. The Deity is indeed in the last resort only the 
Original Essence, but it manifests itself in a fulness of eman- 
ations and phenomena. The Nove is, as it were, the second 
God; the Ayo: which are included in it are gods; the stars 
are gods etc. A strict monotheism appeared to Plotinus a 
‘poor thing. The myths of the popular religion were interpreted 
by him in a particular sense, and he could justify even magic, 
soothsaying and prayer. He brought forward reasons for the 
worship of images, which the Christian worshippers of images 
subsequently adopted. Yet, in comparison with the later Neo- 
platonists, he was free from gross superstition and wild fanat- 
icism. He cannot, inthe remotest sense, be reckoned among 
the “‘deceivers who were themselves deceived,” and the restor- 
ation of the ancient worship of the Gods was not his chief aim. 

Among his disciples the most important were Amelius and 
Porphyry. Amelius changed the doctrine of Plotinus in some 
points, and even made use of the prologue of the Gospel of 
John. Porphyry has the merit of having systematized and 
spread the teaching of his master, Plotinus. He was born at 
Tyre, in the year 233; whether he was for some time a Christ- 
jan. is uncertain; from 263-268 he was a pupil of Plotinus at 
Rome; before that he wrote the work wep! rig éx Aoyiov Dido- 
coiae, which shews that he wished to base philosophy on 
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revelation; he lived a few years in Sicily, (about 270) where 


he wrote his “fifteen books against the Christians”; he then 


returned to Rome, where he laboured as a teacher, edited the 


works of Plotinus, wrote himself a series of treatises, married — 


in his old age, the Roman Lady Marcella, and died about the 
year 303. Porphyry was not an original, productive thinker, 
but a diligent and thorough investigator, characterized by great 
learning, by the gift of an acute faculty for philological and 
historical criticism, and by an earnest desire to spread the true 
philosophy of life, to refute false doctrines, especially those of 
the Christians, to ennoble man and draw him to that which is. 
_good. That a mind so free and noble surrendered itself entirely 
to the philosophy of Plotinus and to polytheistic mysticism, is 
a proof that the spirit of the age works almost irresistibly, and 


that religious mysticism was the highest possession of the time. 


The teaching of Porphyry is distinguished from that of Plotinus 
by the fact that it is still more practical and religious. The 
aim of philosophy, according to Porphyry, is the salvation of 
the soul. The origin and the guilt of evil lie not in the body, 
but in the desires of the soul. The strictest asceticism (ab- 
stinence from cohabitation, flesh and wine) is therefore required 
in addition to the knowledge of God. During the course of 
his life Porphyry warned men more and more decidedly against 
crude popular beliefs and immoral cults. ‘“‘The ordinary notions 
of the Deity are of such a kind that it is more godless to 
share them than to neglect the images of the gods.” But 
freely as he criticised the popular religions, he did not wish to 
give them up. He contended for a pure worship of the many 
gods, and recognised the right of every old national religion, 
and the religious duties of their professors. His work against 
the Christians is not directed against Christ, or what he regarded 


as the teaching of Christ, but against the Christians of his day, 


and against the sacred books which, according to Porphyry, were 
written by impostors and ignorant people. In his acute criti- 
cism of the genesis or what was regarded as Christianity in 
his day, he spoke bitter and earnest truths, and therefore acquired 
the name of the fiercest and most formidable of all the enemies 
of Christians. His work was destroyed (condemned by an edict 
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of Theodosius II. and Valentinian, of the year 448), and even 
the writings in reply (by Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, 
Philostorgius, etc.,) have not been preserved. Yet we possess 
fragments in Lactantius, Augustine, Macarius Magnes and 
others, which attest how thoroughly Porphyry studied the 
Christian writings and how great his faculty was for true his- 
torical criticism. 

Porphyry marks the transition to the Neoplatonism which 
subordinated itself entirely to the polytheistic cults, and which 
strove, above all, to defend the old Greek and Oriental religions 

against the formidable assaults of Christianity. Iamblichus, the 
disciple of Porphyry (died 330), transformed Neoplatonism “ from 
a philosophic theorem into a theological doctrine.” The doctrines 
peculiar to lamblichus can no longer be deduced from scientific, 
but only from practical motives. In order to justify superstition 
and the ancient cults, philosophy in Iamblichus becomes a 
theurgic mysteriosophy, spiritualism. Now appears that series 
of ‘Philosophers”’ in whose case one is frequently unable to 
decide whether they are deceivers or deceived, ‘‘ decepti decept- 
ores,’ as Augustine says. A mysterious mysticism of numbers 
plays a great role. That which is absurd and mechanical is 
surrounded with the halo of the sacramental; myths are proved 
by pious fancies and pietistic considerations with a spiritual 
sound; miracles, even the most foolish, are believed in and 
are performed. The philosopher becomes the priest of magic, 
and philosophy an instrument of magic. At the same time 
the number of Divine Beings is infinitely increased by the further 
action of unlimited speculation. But this fantastic addition which 
Iamblichus makes to the inhabitants of Olympus is the very 
fact which proves that Greek philosophy has here returned to 
mythology, and that the religion of nature was still a power. 
And yet no one can deny that, in the fourth century, even the 
noblest and choicest minds were found among the Neoplatonists. 
So great was the declension that this Neoplatonic philosophy 
was still the protecting roof for many influential and earnest 
thinkers, although swindlers and hypocrites also concealed them- 
selves under this roof. In relation to some points of doctrine, 
at any rate, the dogmatic of Iamblichus marks an advance. 
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Thus, the emphasis he lays on the idea that evil has its seat 
in the will, is an important fact; and in general the significance 
he assigns to the will is perhaps the most important advance 
in psychology, and one which could not fail to have great 
influence on dogmatic also (Augustine). It likewise deserves 
to be noted that Iamblichus disputed Plotinus’ doctrine of the 
divinity of the human soul. 

The numerous disciples of Iamblichus (Aedesius, Chrysantius, 
Eusebius, Priscus, Sopater, Sallust and especially Maximus, the 
most celebrated) did little to further speculation; they occupied 
themselves partly with commenting on the writings of the earlier 
philosophers (particularly Themistius), partly as missionaries of 
their mysticism. The interests and aims of these philosophers 
are best shewn in the treatise ‘De mysteriis A®gyptiorum.” 
Their hopes were strengthened when their disciple Julian, a 
man enthusiastic and noble, but lacking in intellectual origin- 
ality, ascended the imperial throne, 361 to 363. This emperor’s 
romantic policy of restoration, as he himself must have seen, 
had, however, no result, and his early death destroyed every 
hope of supplanting Christianity. 

But the victory of the Church in the age of Valentinian 
and Theodosius, unquestionably purified Neoplatonism. The 
struggle for dominion had led philosophers to grasp at and 
unite themselves with everything that was hostile to Christianity. 
But now Neoplatonism was driven out of the great arena of 
history. The Church and its dogmatic, which inherited its 
estate, received along with the latter superstition, polytheism, 
magic, myths and the apparatus of religious magic. The more 
firmly all this established itself in the Church and succeeded 
there, though not without finding resistance, the freer Neo- 
platonism becomes. It does not by any means give up its 
religious attitude or its theory of knowledge, but it applies 
itself with fresh zeal to scientific investigations and especially 
to the study of the earlier philosophers. Though Plato remains 
the divine philosopher, yet it may be noticed how, from about 
400, the writings of Aristotle were increasingly read and prized. 
Neoplatonic schools continue to flourish in the chief cities of | 
the empire up to the beginning of the fifth century, and in 
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this period they are at the same time the places where the 
theologians of the Church are formed. The noble Hypatia, 
to whom Synesius, her enthusiastic disciple, who was afterwards 
a bishop, raised a splendid monument, taught in Alexandria. 
But from the beginning of the fifth century ecclesiastical fana- 
ticism ceased to tolerate heathenism. The murder of Hypatia 
put an end to philosophy in Alexandria, though the Alexan- 
drian school maintained itself in a feeble form till the middle 
of the sixth century. But in one city of the East, removed 
from the great highways of the world, which had become a 
provincial city and possessed memories which the Church of 
the fifth century felt itself too weak to destroy, viz., in Athens, 
a Neoplatonic school continued to flourish. There, among the 
monuments of a past time, Hellenism found its last asylum. 
The school of Athens returned to a more strict philosophic 
method and to learned studies. But as it clung to religious 
philosophy and undertook to reduce the whole Greek tradi- 
tion, viewed in the light of Plotinus’ theory, to a comprehen- 
sive and strictly articulated system, a philosophy arose here 
which may be called scholastic. For every philosophy is 
scholastic which considers fantastic and mythological material 
as a nolt me tangere, and treats it in logical categories and 
distinctions by means of a complete set of formula. But to 
these. Neoplatonists the writings of Plato, certain divine oracles, 
the Orphic poems, and much else which were dated back to 
the dim and distant past, were documents of standard authority 
and inspired divine writings. They took from them the material 
of philosophy, which they then treated with all the instruments 
of dialectic. 

The most prominent teachers at Athens were Plutarch (died 
433), his disciple Syrian (who, as an exegete of Plato and 
Aristotle, is said to have done important work, and who 
deserves notice also because he very vigorously emphasised the 
freedom of the will), but, above all, Proclus (411-485). Proclus 
is the great scholastic of Neoplatonism. It was he ‘who 
fashioned the whole traditional material into a powerful system 
with religious warmth and formal clearness, filling up the gaps 
and reconciling the contradictions by distinctions and specu- 
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lations.’’ “ Proclus,”’ says ‘Zeller, “was the first who, by the 
strict logic of his system, formally completed the Neoplatonic 
philosophy and gave it, with due regard to all the changes — 
it had undergone since the second century, that form in which 
it passed over to the Christian and Mohammedan middle ages. 
Forty-four years after the death of Proclus the school of Athens 

was closed by Justinian (in the year 529); but in the labours of 
Proclus it had completed its work, and could now really retire 

from the scene. It had nothing new to say; it was ripe for 

death, and an honourable end was prepared for it. The words 

of Proclus, the legacy of Hellenism to the Church and to the 

middle ages, attained an immeasurable importance in the 

thousand years which followed. They were not only one of 
the bridges by which the philosophy of the middle ages returned 

to Plato and Aristotle, but they determined the scientific 

method of the next thirty generations, and they partly pro- 

duced, partly strengthened and brought to maturity the medizval 

Christian mysticism in East and West. 

The disciples of Proclus—Marinus, Asclepiodotus, Ammonius, 
Zenodotus, Isidorus, Hegias, Damascius—are not regarded as 
prominent. Damascius was the last head of the school at 
Athens. He, Simplicius, the masterly commentator on Aristotle, 
and five other Neoplatonists migrated to Persia after Justinian 
had issued the edict closing the school. They lived in the 
illusion that Persia, the land of the East, was the seat of wisdom, 
righteousness and piety. After a few years they returned 
with blasted hopes to the Byzantine kingdom. 

At the beginning of the sixth century Neoplatonism died 
out as an independent philosophy in the East; but almost 
at the same time, and this is no accident, it conquered 
new regions in the dogmatic of the Church through the 
spread of the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius; it began 
to fertilize Christian mysticism, and filled the worship with a 
new charm. 

In the West, where, from the second century, we meet with 
few attempts at philosophic speculation, and where the neces- 
sary conditions for mystical contemplation were wanting, Neo- 
platonism only gained a few adherents here and there. We 
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know that the rhetorician, Marius Victorinus, (about 350) trans- 
lated the writings of Plotinus. . This translation exercised decisive 
influence on the mental history of Augustine, who borrowed 
from Neoplatonism the best it had, its psychology, introduced 
it into the dogmatic of the Church, and developed it still further. 
It may be said that Neoplatonism influenced the West at first 
only through the medium or under the cloak of ecclesiastical 
theology. Even Boethius—we can now regard this as certain— 
was a Catholic Christian. But in his mode of thought he was 
certainly a Neoplatonist. His violent death in the year 525, 
marks the end of independent philosophic effort in the West. 
This last Roman philosopher stood indeed almost completely 
- alone in his century, and the philosophy for which he lived 
was neither original nor firmly grounded and methodically 
carried out. 


Neoplatonism and Ecclesiastical Dogmatic. 


The question as to the influence which Neoplatonism had | 
on the history of the development of Christianity is not easy 
to answer; it is hardly possible to get a clear view of the 
relation between them. Above all, the answers will diverge 
according as we take a wider or a narrower view of so-called 
“Neoplatonism.” If we view Neoplatonism as the _ highest 
and only appropriate expression for the religious hopes and 
moods which moved the nations of Graeco-Roman Empire 
from the second to the fifth centuries, the ecclesiastical dog- 
matic which was developed in the same period may appear 
aS a younger sister of Neoplatonism which was fostered by 
the elder one, but which fought and finally conquered her. 
The Neoplatonists themselves described the ecclesiastical theo- | 
logians as intruders who appropriated Greek philosophy, but. 
mixed it with foreign fables. Hence Porphyry said of Origen 
(in Euseb., ,H. E. VI. 19): “The outer life of Origen was that 
of a Christian and opposed to the law; but, in regard to his 
views of things and of the Deity, he thought like the Greeks, 
inasmuch as he introduced their ideas into the myths of other 
peoples.” This judgment of Porphyry is at any rate more 
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just and appropriate than that of the Church theologians about 
Greek philosophy, that it had stolen all its really valuable 
doctrines from the ancient sacred writings of the Christians. 
It is, above all, important that the affinity of the two sides 
was noted. So far, then, as both ecclesiastical dogmatic and 
Neoplatonism start from the feeling of the need of redemption, 
so far as both desire to free the soul from the sensuous, so 
far as they recognise the inability of man to attain to bless- 
edness and a certain knowledge of the truth without divine 
help and without a revelation, they are fundamentally related. 
It must no doubt be admitted that Christianity itself was already 
profoundly affected by the influence of Hellenism when it began 
to outline a theology; but this influence must be traced back 
less to philosophy than to the collective culture and to all 
the conditions under which the spiritual life was enacted. When 
Neoplatonism arose ecclesiastical Christianity already possessed 
the fundamental features of its theology, that is, it had developed 
these, not by accident, contemporaneously and independent of 
Neoplatonism. Only by identifying itself with the whole his- 
tory of Greek philosophy, or claiming to be the restoration of 
pure Platonism, was Neoplatonism able to maintain that it had 
been robbed by the church theology of Alexandria. But that 
was an illusion. Ecclesiastical theology appears, though our 
sources here are unfortunately very meagre, to have learned 
but little from Neoplatonism even in the third century, partly 
because the latter itself had not yet developed into the form 
in which the dogmatic of the church could assume its doctrines, 
‘partly because ecclesiastical theology had first to succeed in 
its own region, to fight for its own position and to conquer 
older notions intolerable to it. Origen was quite as independent 
a thinker as Plotinus; but both drew from the same tradition. 
On the other hand, the influence of Neoplatonism on the Oriental 


theologians was very great from the fourth century. The more — 


the Church expressed its peculiar ideas in doctrines which, 
though worked out by means of philosophy, were yet unaccep- 
table to Neoplatonism (the christological doctrines), the more 
readily did theologians in all other questions resign themselves 
to the influence of the latter system. The doctrines of the 
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incarnation, of the resurrection of the body, and of the creation 
of the word, in time formed the boundary lines between the 
dogmatic of the Church and Neoplatonism; in all else eccle- 
siastical theologians and Neoplatonists approximated so closely 
that many among them were completely at one. Nay, there 
were Christian men, such as Synesius, for example, who in 
certain circumstances were not found fault with for giving a 
speculative interpretation of the specifically Christian doctrines. 
If in any writing the doctrines just named are not referred to, 
it is often doubtful whether it was composed by a Christian 
or a Neoplatonist. Above all, the ethical rules, the precepts 
of the right life, that is asceticism, were always similar. Here 
Neoplatonism in the end celebrated its greatest triumph. It 
introduced into the Church its entire mysticism, its mystic exer- 
cises, and even the magical ceremonies as expounded by lam- 
blichus. The writings of the pseudo-Dionysius contain a Gnosis 
in which, by means of the doctrines of Iamblichus and doctrines 
like those of Proclus, the dogmatic of the Church is changed 
into a scholastic mysticism with directions for practical life and 
worship. As the writings of this pseudo-Dionysius were regarded 
as those of Dionysius the disciple of the Apostle, the scholastic 
mysticism which they taught was regarded as apostolic, almost as 
a divine science. The importance which these writings obtained 
first in the East, then from the ninth or the twelfth century 
also in the West, cannot be too highly estimated. It is impos- 
sible to explain them here. This much only may be said, that 
the mystical and pietistic devotion of to-day, even in the Pro- 
testant Church, draws its nourishment from writings whose 
connection with those of the pseudo-Areopagitic can still be 
traced through its various intermediate stages. 

In antiquity itself Neoplatonism influenced with special di- 
rectness one Western theologian, and that the most important, 
viz., Augustine. By the aid of this system Augustine was freed 
from Manicheism, though not completely, as well as from 
scepticism. In the seventh Book of his confessions he has acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to the reading of Neoplatonic writings. 
In the most essential doctrines, viz., those about God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil, Augustine 
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always remained dependent on Neoplatonism; but, at the same 
time, of all theologians in antiquity he is the one who saw 
most clearly and shewed most plainly wherein Christianity and 
Neoplatonism are distinguished. The best that has been written 
by a Father of the Church on this subject, is contained in 
Chapters 9-21 of the seventh Book of his confessions. 

The question why Neoplatonism was defeated in the conflict 
with Christianity, has not as yet been satisfactorily answered 
by historians. Usually the question is wrongly stated. The 
point here is not about a Christianity arbitrarily fashioned, 
but only about Catholic Christianity and Catholic theology. This 
conquered Neoplatonism after it had assimilated nearly every- 
thing it possessed. Further, we must note the place where the 
victory was gained. The battle-field was the empire of Con- 
stantine, Theodosius and Justinian. Only when we have con- 
sidered these and all other conditions are we entitled to enquire 
in what degree the specific doctrines of Christianity contributed 
to the victory, and what share the organisation of the Church 
had in it. Undoubtedly, however, we must always give the 
chief prominence to the fact that the Catholic dogmatic excluded 
polytheism in principle, and at the same time found a means 
by which it could represent the faith of the cultured mediated 
by science as identical with the faith of the multitude resting 
on authority. 

In the theology and philosophy of the middle ages mysticism 
was the strong opponent of rationalistic dogmatism; and, in 
fact, Platonism and Neoplatonism were the sources from which, 
in the age of the Renaissance and in the following two cen- 
turies, empiric science developed itself in opposition to the 
rationalistic dogmatism which disregarded experience. Magic, 
astrology, alchemy, all of which were closely connected with 
Neoplatonism, gave an effective impulse to the observation of 
nature and consequently to natural science, and finally pre- 
vailed over formal and barren rationalism. Consequently, in the 
history of science, Neoplatonism has attained a significance and 
performed services of which men like Iamblichus and Proclus 
never ventured to dream. In point of fact, actual history is 
often more wonderful and capricious than legends and fables. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Rew Series, 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI.-XXIV. are edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 
The Price of Vols. I-XXTI. is tos. 6d.; 
Vol. XXII. and after, 10s. 6d. net. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s. 6d. 
carriage free, payable before publication, which only applies to the 
current year’s volumes, viz., XXII.-XXIV., which are as follows :— 


Vol. XXII. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. 1: Its Writings and 
Teachings in their Historical Connections. By Otto 
Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the University of 
Berlin. 

Vol. XXIII. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 

THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl 
Cornill, Professor of Old Testament Theology at the 
University of Breslau. 


Vol. XXIV. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the 
Second German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an 
Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious Movements 
in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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The following Volumes are published at 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
Vol. XXI. 


ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

‘* Prof, Weinel may be described as the Dean Farrar of Germany; the 


work is quite equal to Dean Farrar’s work on the same subject. In some 
respects it is better,” —Dazly News. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Haznack, 
Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated. and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 
Vol. I. being out of print. 

‘Tt is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of 
his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The ‘ Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supple- 
ment to works like his own ‘ Wesen’ and Weiszdcker’s ‘ Apostolic Age,’ It 
is a diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” —Azbbert Journal, 

Vol. XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By Ernst von Popped! D2 Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rey. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

**It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 


hardly be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theo- 
logical chair,” —Dr RASHDALL in The Speaker. 


‘* Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there isno volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented,” —Brztish Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 

rotestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Reville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 
‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” — Glasgow Herald. 
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Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rey. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


Lom some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the Brztish Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 

““No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.” —Lainburgh Review. 

‘The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest,”— 
Atheneum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro-. 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the | 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX, 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each ros. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 12s. 6d. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. I.: Intro- 
pucrory Division:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Boox II.:—TZzhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—f. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—II. 
Fixing and gradual Flellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.: Division I. Boox II. :—The Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division II.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Boox I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in tts historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division II. Boox I.—TZhe History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
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Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Boox 
Il.—L£xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox Il.—Lxfansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII: 
Division II. Boox III].—Zhe Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—Full Index. 

“No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof, Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 

‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

“* Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.” —P2/ot. 

‘*In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. ... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature, 


Al THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


‘Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 
portant one... . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Cyritical 
Review, 


‘We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —G/asgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, tos. 6d. 


Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor D. Lit., M.A, 
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Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B, Speirs, D.D. 


“*Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.”— Christian World. 


“*It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.” — 
Literary World. 


‘It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—/al/ Mall Gazette. 


CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard e, of Maulbronn. Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 125. 62. ee eee te 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- aaa 


‘*We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.” —LAxfosztory Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Sfectator, 


‘©We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement, .. . In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.” —Manchester Guardian, 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 


Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each tos. 6d. 


‘¢ Weizsiicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —Z-xposttory 
Times. 


‘e. . . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.” —/Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume... this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World, 


‘¢ The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Critical Review. 
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Ontform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR: C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 

REE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTUES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
“Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
FROPHETS” OF “THE TOLD ta Eo Lane Nae 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya g-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqfiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. IV. WHezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 


Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A... HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Clothae1 2s. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
“Sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and _ Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Crgss, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Tahaan Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
O .PHE, FALL OF THE JEWISH: STATE. . By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Nee es at the University, Leiden. 
Translated from the peices bby. fast rink 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0.). * - PAULINISM? A Contribution 
“to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. znd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
Ore lis MiIshORY,. i(Vols Herr “History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM_ IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth, 125. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 125. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘ By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done g valuable service to theological 
learning in this country.” 


Dr John Watson: ‘‘The Library is rendering valuable service to lay 
theologians in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: ‘‘ As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. 
Each of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time 
devout spirit.” 


Rev. Principal D, L. Ritchie: ‘‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
‘Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘‘I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rey. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invalu- 
able, and is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: ‘‘I think you are rendering a most valuable 
service to all serious students of theology by your publication of the 
‘Crown Theological Library.’” 


I BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


Il: }THE sVIRGINS BIRTH ,OF@CHRIS®S =. An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35, 


Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


.IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 


and Mission. By Jean Réyville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 
V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 


Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8yo. 55. 


VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; 
Author of “The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘“Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


VIII BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘* The work is remarkably interesting and learned... . those who wish 


to understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near 
future ought not to neglect the book.” —Bvztish Friend, 


IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste,.Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris. Trans- 
lated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘*. . . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting ; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.”’— Zhe 
Christian World. 


X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History 
of Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“‘Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could 
compare with this brilliant essay as a concise but lucid presentation of the 
attitude of the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder 
of the Christian religion.” — Scotsman. 


is bHESCHILD AND //RELIGION :» \Eleven 
Essays. By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of 
Glasgow; C. F. G. Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., University of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., 
B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. 
Canon Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
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D.D.; Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. 
Rabbi A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by 
Thomas Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘‘ No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued 


for years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many 
perplexed minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —Brdtesh Weekly. 


XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: an An- 
thropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt, Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Clas- 
sical Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

“It is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this 
excellent series. He gives soclear and lucid a picture of the actual results of 


anthropology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands 
of students.” —FPall Mall Gazette. 


XIII THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By H. Von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. 
Wilkinson, and edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


rm 


XIV.% ESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingett””" Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4p. 


“‘Tt is true the writers, Von Soden and Bousset, have, in the course of 
their papers, said things that I regard as nothing less thanadmirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev, Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated 
from the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., 
and Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


‘Tt would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 
a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the 
origin and historical development of Hebrew religion.” —Scotsman. 


XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Géttingen. 


er 


Translated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. 


Edited with an. Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. | 6s." 

‘i i" ee . 
ees | valuable Survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and kindred 
ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well written, 


clear, and even eloquent.”—Lxpository Times. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 
Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By 


Professor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, 
of Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


‘“Herrmann’s Essay on ‘The Moral Teaching of Jesus’ is profoundly 
interesting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception 
which rules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end 
of the world, must modify in an important degree the meaning we read into 
them, and the lessons we derive from them. Altogether the volume, which 
has been excellently translated, is well deserving the attention of English 
students of social and religious questions.”— The Christian World. 


Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: Its Place among the Religions of the 
Nearer East. By Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, Bern. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 

In a leading review Zhe Spectator says :—‘‘ It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 


general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will 
learn not a little from its pages.” 


— 


Vol. XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. ‘Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

‘‘ What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the 
theorising, and the personal point of view in the book under review. We 
study it to understand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke; and the 
study is well worth the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested 
in the question of Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admir- 
able and suggestive pages.” —Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Expositor. 


Vol. XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
Kirsopp Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Se lL He SAPOLOGETIC’ ORS THE: NEW 

TESTAMENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘The 
Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


pei 


Vol. 


Nearly Ready. 


XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf 
Harnack, D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New Testa- 


ment Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added to the Library, but 
the title has not yet been decided upon.) 


— 


Vol. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


AL ele (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
q E IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 


10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2sa02- 

BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W.. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 64. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 


Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
‘ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
‘THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
‘bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 62. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF.RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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RENOUF (P, LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H:). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Ed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo,cloth. 1os.6d. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


Pl uoN T Rev.cC.. 5). ON THE” BASES “OF WRE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ABPHABE TIGALELISE. 


ADDIS (W. EE.) HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 

ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
ASet OE HOPESOF JHE) GOSPELION THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 15. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA. (Count GOBLET -D’).. THE CON- 
““TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 

BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

PAUL, THE APOSTLE) OF (JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6a. 

— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 
on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also 
Testament. 

BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEW- 
MAN. With an Introduction by Rey. George Tyrrell, M.A. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net. 

‘¢ From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 
oe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Dazly 

voniclé. 

‘* No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss,”—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 

BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. ‘See Testament, New, p. 26. 
CAMPBELL (Rev. R. J., City Temple, London). NEW 
THEOLOGY SERMONS. Consisting of Twenty Ser- 
mons, most of which have not appeared elsewhere in print. 

Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition.  4to 
Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND 
THE NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLU- 
TION. See Crown Theological Library, p. r1. 

CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and tl i 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. tore ee 
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CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE' ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ ANGLICAN 
ET CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 


215, 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH;; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. is. 


COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM 
AND A STATE CHURCH. Demy 8vo. 400 pages. 
75. 6d, net. 

COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3». 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, ‘“‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. See also Harnack, A., ‘Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
pi 13. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
—~ THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
’ late Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


‘¢ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Chrestzan World. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
— PHILO JUDAUS. Seep. 29. 
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ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. cap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. _ See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt... THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION: An Anthropological Study. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 

FORMBY (Rev. C. W., M.A.). RE-CREATION: A 
New Aspect of Evolution. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 155. 

GILL(C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue. 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘* The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman, 

‘*One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christian World, 

—— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on “ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 64d, net. 


— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological 
Library. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


— WHAT ISCHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. Adso Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 4. 


— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS 
ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by 
Maurice A. Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, 
eek 

HMARGH( Rey.) Dr.) “LECTURES (ON "THE, ‘IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 


UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). “HISTORY OF *THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 
8vo, cloth. ts. 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. §8vo, cloth. rs. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. ts. 

— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S 
LIFE. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 

— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 


clothmrts: 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 
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CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

“‘ His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.” —Zxposztory Times. 

“Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject.”—//an- 
chester Guardian, 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.” —Camédridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 

— FAITH AND MORALS. — See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 

— and HARNACK (ADOLF.). ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Vol...II. 864 pp.- Vol: T1I>\869ypp- »Vols: IVs sand -V., 
960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 
Ios. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE, KARAITE “Rss 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 20s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. 
A Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE. RISE _OFP 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

——— THE. RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. = Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 


AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. znd Edition. 35. 6d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). CHANTS, PSALMS, 
AND CANTICLES. Selected and Pointed for Chanting, 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. ts. 3d. 


—— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. | Together ; in 


1 vol., cloth. 2s. 


——A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6¢@, With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

“This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”—7he Guardian. 


‘Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.”—Br¢tesh Weekly. 

KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA., See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
Pp: 35- 

KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. Sce The Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 14. 

—— [HE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. ts. net. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 
Deo. 

LODGE (Sir 0.) LIFE AND MATTER: A Criticism 
of Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe. 
Fourth impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. 

MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY.  8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 
stiff covers, 25. net ; superior cloth binding, 3s. 

MARTI (KARL) RELIGION OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN “ETHICS *VAND” REEIGION a 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS. Being the First Series of Lectures to be 
known as The Moorhouse Lectures. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MITCHELL (Rey. A..F.).. HOW TO TEACHS THE 
BIBLE. 2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
Review, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information. 


“The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book 
is notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasive- 
ness with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School 
Chronicle, 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILEUSTRATED "“BYe THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO) THE AMER- 
ICANS. See p. 30. 
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NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 7. 

OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 

PERRIN (R. S.).. THE EVOLUTION OF KNOW- 
Faiees A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

S: 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 
Is. net, 

PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 
eae 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
PEUENCE OF THE APOSTEEYPAUL’ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 

— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. Sce Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History 
of Religion. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. t1os.6d. net. See Theological Translation Library, New 
DEKIES, Dai 3. 

POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


REVILLE (A). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
p. 9. 

REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 

Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 

See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 

Spirit,” p. 4. 

RIX (HERBERT) TENT AND TESTAMENT. A 
Camping Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. 
With 61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

‘‘His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed 
traveller who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to 
weigh evidence. . . . Mr Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into 
account.”— Spectator. 

‘*The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from 
the vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily charged 
with information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which 
abound are true to life.”— Atheneum, 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. 
With Introduction by Rey: Psi. Wicksteed, M.A. or 8vo, 
cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX, M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reéville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MOnRE CULTURE. See Crown 
Theological Library, p 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 
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SADLER (Rev. Dr.). CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and 
Compiled. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is, 6d. net. 

*“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’—.Scotsman, 

‘“Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
Derg. 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


SCOTT) (Rev. E.F., M.A). THE APOLOGETIC.OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. | See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 

SGULLARD?) (Rev. (HH: 'H:5 (NEA, D:D). AEARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, from 
Clement to Ambrose. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch. THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 

SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 

— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. ts. 6d, 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. and Edition, Revised. Crown $8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN. THE CHARACTER WOR. THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev.:C:); THESDIRGE OF (COHEEERTaS 
IN “ECCLES. XII.~ DISCUSSED: AND LiTEr- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. §8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR. (Rev.-Dr J.) THE MASSORETIGAI EX 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55s. 


See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 32mo, cloth, rs. 


— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 62. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70s, net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
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UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer. 8vo,cloth. 35.6¢, Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. | 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


= WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Pp. 7- 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 10. 
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WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth., 75. 6d; 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS: A Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary, with Appendix. Demy 8vo, 
cloths: y7ss 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT»? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr. S. A. 
HIRSCH. A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB. From a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Med. 8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.  ‘Sce Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6¢.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 45. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUD4:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition.  8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 


p22. 


MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University. THE AMERICANS. Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


PERRIN (R. S.) EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE): A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 23. 


PIKLER (JUL... THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I, 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol, I. No. 1, 25. 6¢.; No. 2, 25. 6d.; No. 3, 
Parti; 15-0 6¢.5* Parti2) 2815,.N0.0 4) Part [ip vis, p02 ee atte, 
as, VoL® IL “Now 1}! Part) 5). 15.04.35 @ Parte rn esysmNomecs 
Partet, 15,/6d.> Part (2, 25: No.3, Part 1, 257-0 baresoomens 
Vol. III. Part 1, 2s. 6d.; Part 2,25. NEW SERIES, Vols: 
I-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, each tos. 6d. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study 
of the Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


Frrom the Contents. 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Pro- 
positions—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution— 
Concerning a Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of 
Jevons and of Mr MacCol!—Later Logical Doctrines—The 
Utility of Symbolic Logic. 

‘*Tts style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —Az¢heneum. 

SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 


in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
285. net. 


‘*Tt is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy. 


**Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —S¢ James’s Gazette, 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 
Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 


and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 


SOG. 


Vols. II, and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
18s, each, 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 
Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 16s. 


VolelX hi PRINCIPLES OSE GHIECS. 5 Voli f Part 1; 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. $vo, cloth, 15s. 


Volexcn lie PRINCIPLES OF EGHICS. Voli ll Part 4; 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W,C, 
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Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


uniform with popular edition of “First Principles.” Sewed, 
2s. 6d. net.; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. | 
2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 
(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros, 6d. 


— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 
new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. . (Each: tos.) «’30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
“The Man v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos, 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 


Sewed. Is. 
— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 62. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; or, Groups of Soci- 
ologicai Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


. English. 18s. 


I 
No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 
No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 
No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s, 
No. 6, American Races. 18s. 
No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. arts. 
8 


. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


New volumes in preparation. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). “COLLINS (F, ‘HL. AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 
20s 


—- DREY(S:).. HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


——-——__ A THEORY OF*LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 


sewed. IS. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SLUDIES FROMTHE’ YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. $8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
1o5 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph, D., Instructor im. ighe Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) tos. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 
SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, 12s. 6d. net.; cloth, 
135, 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated ‘by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


—— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Io. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten uber Accente. Sewed. 
8s. 6d. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg: -Svo, cloth. 21s. 

The “‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W,C, 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 


of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D... A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 45. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 47. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. 0.) HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. $8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. - sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. ars. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. | Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. znd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6d. 
Psalms. Is. 

ODers: 
Isaiah. Is. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. $vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. 55. 

LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.1.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR4-ISLAMIC. Translations, 


with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21s. See also “ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 
19 parts. Each 5s. net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., 
Professor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 62. 
net. 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
Am Crichton) sD) serosmnets 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I.to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.)}. BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 155. 


~SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
SONS MAND entitle OLD TESTAMENT. | | See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 

The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 

’ B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Saiim B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 

Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I.  8vo, sewed. 
Bsaenet. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. ‘Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6a. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. | Sewed. 
ES- 0d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per partnet. Parts I. and III. now 


ready. 
STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 


unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
Seep. 20. 

‘We congratulate Mr Horner on his learned and serviceable work, and 


could wish that his example of persistent and self-denying labour might 
stimulate others to enter on this or kindred fields of research,” — Guardian. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. £stablished 
for the purpose of editing and translating Ortental Texts chiefly 


preserved in the British. Museum. 


Volumes already issued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
‘Fext? Parts T:*and? 1 Volt: Translation, Parts I. and 


ieewo4senet, 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


TURPIERS (Drs De MEG.) MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


14 pHengee, Street, Covent ee ae. W. C. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 


cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 


POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Medizval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6d.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55.; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 5s.; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d.; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Vol. II. cloth, 5s.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 


NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


CEeCOUP DE PISTOLET, etc: Prosper. Menmee: 
2s. 6d. 
“©A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —WVatzonal Observer. 
‘*The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 


Education, 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘*The books are well got up, and in Vazlante an excellent choice has 


been made.” — Guardian. 
‘*The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 


delightful one.”—Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 35. 

‘‘The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited’\for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided, —Saturday Review. 

‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” —Lducational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundz, 
originally contributed by their author to the Fzgavo, Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. ‘he paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — The Schoolmaster. 

“‘ The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
— Guardian, 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 


‘¢ The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE  PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
SV.Os ClOLtenn 104 0G: 


BOIELLE (JAS.)] “FRENCH (COMPOSE EION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 35. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. 
Vol Lil Lord Chives as. 


See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Miserables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Dindsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals: the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Atneid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. i 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies only 
printed). 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the Irish 
Language, compiled in part about the middle of the Twelfth 
Century. From the original MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert 
Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, 
Royal Irish Academy. In imperial folio, on toned paper, with 
a Photograph of a page of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, 
cloth sides. £6, 6s. (200 copies only printed). 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and 
Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo,cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or 
separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 25. 6d. 

GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 

— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.1., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 

— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 

HAGMANN (J. G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. Translated from Second German Edition 
by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Crown 
SVOMC OURS Od. el. 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle, 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. “The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.D. 1100 ; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
I. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


LODGE Sir 0.)). ASCHOOL MT EACHINGISAND 
SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers in Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 
3S. 

““The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the 
sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in 
place of the medizevalism he attacks.”— Oztlook, 

“Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all con- 
cerned in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour 
with Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make 
him feel that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr 
MACNAMARA in the Dazly Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text ; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. ats. 


OORDT (RO VAN, \B.A).) CAPE DUTCH: | Phrases 
and Dialogues, with ‘Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pitter (Vv. B.A... A SHORT SKETCH, OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


ih wee eit oe LNG PRENG He THI SrPORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 11s, 6d. 


SGHILLER «(Fl VON)?’ THE’ BALLADS «AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 
STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 


Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 
in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF CGENGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Sevies. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 5s. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT 
ORLEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6a. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. $8vo, cloth. Ios. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I, Part 1. MESCA ULAD; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Vol. Il. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, §.J., 
F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s, 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols.in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Feap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE (ir "H,). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5s.) 35. 6d. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms mostin 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s, 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
Getter ONlOmClothn rs. 0d, 


‘* We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
—Reformer. 

** To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”—Pyactical 
Teacher. 


Wiueietnbio. ( Lie  Rightwynev.. VW. D.C Le) cA 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev, 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
clotha- 735. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 


LA 45- 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. 8vo. Its. 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but 1s contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. LV, Part I. rice 205. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., £48, 2s. Vol. 1. 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s.; 
or separately, Part 1, 245.; Part 2, 32s. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, - 
M.D. In five Imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 1976 illustrations in the text and ro2 superb full-page 
plates in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s.; half 
leather, marble sides and edges, 47, 75.; half morocco, £8, 8s. 

‘* We regard it as a valuable exposition of modern surgery, The main 
characteristics of the system are the fulness with which the subjects are 
treated and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and 
are very successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the 
articles are very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of 
the Head and Diseases of the Breast.” —Lancet. 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHCG:NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Cr. 8yvo, cloth. 3s. 


BOYCE S(RUBERT,. .M:B., CER.) = THE ANdare 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price rs.  - 

—— YELLOW FEVER  PROPHYLAXISVINGENE Ws 
ORLEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
Memoir XIX.) Price 55. net. ; 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., .D., C.M., M‘Gill THE NATURE OF 
HUMAN TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN 
PART OF THE CONGO FREE STATE.  (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVII.)  4to. 


With Map, 4 Plates, and g Temperature Charts. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pagesx+140. 90 Illustrations. 55. net, 


GILES (Lieut.-Col.).. GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, 
THE GOLDFIELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS 
OF EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages vilit+206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY. 8vo. Pages iv+365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 

— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. 1s. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii.+188. 55 Illustrations 
and 2 Plates. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 [Illustrations. 
2s. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. 15. net. 
— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small r2mo. 165 


pages. 31 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and 
Regulations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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JONES (J. T. SHARE-), SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With 
above 100 Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I. 
Head and Neck; Part II. Fore Limb. Price per part, 155. net, 
sewed ; cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 


—— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, 46, 16s. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 


JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. 12mo. Pages 


viit64. 14 Illustrations. 35. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL “OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 


LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 
83 Illustrations. 315. 6d. net. 


LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Small 12mo. Pages vilit+197. Illustrated. Out of Print. 
8s, 6a. net. 


LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 8vo. 
Pages vit154. 6s. 6d. net. 


LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE 
AID OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 


pages. 55. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. ; 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 


2. CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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e ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s, net. 


4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price 15, 6d. net. 


5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6d, net. 


6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. LINEUS. ByR.C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

8 PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 


Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates, 7s, net. 


9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester, 
With 7 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 


10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth} and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of. Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 


11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 


12, GAMMARUS. __ By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological De- 
partment, University of Liverpool. With 4 plates, 2s. net. 

13. ANURIDA. By A. D, Imms, B.Sc.(Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s, net. 

14. LIGIA. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Zoology, 
University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s, net. 


15, ANTEDON. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d, net. 


LONG (J. H.).§ ATEXT-BOOK OF URINEANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo. Pages v+24g. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


MASON (W.P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56 pp. 35. 6d. net. 


MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Pages 
viit 204. Out of Print. 8s. 6d. net. 


— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, 
RAW MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TEST- 
ING, AND ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 


Illustrations. 145. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 
I. ROSS (R.). Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, and 
Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 
Il. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 
21s. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—Continued. 


Ill. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (i900). I. Malarial 
Fever. 4to. 105. 6d. 


V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 1901. 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to date. 
8vo. 1s. Part II, 1902. 8vo. Is. 


VI. [Not tssued yet.] 


VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 75. 6d. 


VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. Is. 


IX. ROSS (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and Suez. 
8vo. Is. 


X. DUTTON (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to the 
Gambia. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. Ios. 6d. 
net, [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. BOYCE (R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
Ry 


8vo. Is, 


XIII. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With a 
Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free State by 
H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., M.B., 
Liverpool, and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E, E. Austen, Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum. Paper covers. I5s. 


XIV. BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.) ARTHUR EVANS, 
M.R.C.S., H. HERBERT CLARKE, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in practice 
in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 8 Plates. Price 55. 


XV. GILES (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, and 
a Comparison between the Conditions of European Residence in 
India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XVI. THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 4to, 
6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s, 6d. net. 


XVII. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 
9 Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XVIII. 1 DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN L. 
TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of “‘ Sleeping 
Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 Maps (2 colours) and 
4 Plates. 3. NEWSTEAD (R., A.L.S., F.E.S.) and JOHN L. 
TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. A New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 4. NEWSTEAD (R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New 
Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate, 5. STEPHENS (J. W. W., 
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M.D., Cantab.) and R. NEWSTEAD, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy 
of De Proboscis of Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp. 8vo. Price 
75. Od, net. 


XIX. BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever Pro- 
phylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 6 Plates, 
Price 55. net. 


XX. 1. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.),and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D. , La Prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les Principaux 
Postes de l’/Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 4 Maps and 4 Illus- 
trations. Imp. 8vo. 2, BREINL (ANTON, M.D.) and A. 
KINGHORN, M.B. The Animal Reactions of the Spirocheta of 
African ‘‘ Tick-Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. BREINL (ANTON, M.D.). 
The Specific Nature of the Spirocheta of African ‘‘ Tick-Fever.” 
Imp. 8vo. Price 55. 


XXI. RUNCORN RESEARCH LABORATORIES. An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Parasite of the African ‘ Tick-Fever.” 
Note on a New Spirocheta found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other Articles, 4to. 75. 6d, net. 


MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 
8vo. Pages x+305. 41 Illustrations. tos. 6a. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELEC- 
TROLYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 pages. 52 


Illustrations. 55. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of ‘Tropical 
Medicine.) 1s. 


NOYES (ARTHUR A,, Ph.D.). ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY FOR THE LABORATORY. Small 12mo. 
Pages xiit+257. 22 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


— and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABOR- 
ATORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REAC- 
TIONS AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 


OTTO(RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page 
Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. Ios, net. 
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PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF ME- 
TALLIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. Now 


in preparation. 55. net. 


PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.)) METHODS FOR THE 
ANALYSIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pages viiit+170. 3 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 
Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches. Is. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. I, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. ros, net. 


RANSOM...W..,.H.; -M:.D.jekR.S.,.-F.R: GP.) sabi 
INFLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATH- 
OLOGY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (Prof. P. C.).) A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEM- 
ISTRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
A.D. With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustra- 
tions. Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
ass." Vol. Illy Part'1, “1900.—75.-6¢.- Vol. III? Part 2.51001. 
125.46. “=VoOlP iV, +Partti.4 +190ts4 4205.7 Volk, Eves bart 2: 
1902, 215. New Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; 
cloth, 21s. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, 12s. 64.3 cloth, 
138. 02. » Vol. VI. yPart 2... s1905..5 Limp 125...62.-9 Cloth, 
1356¢. «VoLsVI., Part. a..rsss( Vol. VII... Partnsgas. 62: 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). MALARIAL FEVER: ‘Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d 


——- HH.) E. “ANNETT,: NLD,,> D.P.H., pandyE.. E: 
AUSTEN. REPORT OF THE MALARIA 
EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE (1899). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II.)  4to. 
215. 
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ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc, Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN 
SIERRA LEONE (i901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels 
regarding the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 1.) 15. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) 1s. 


— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
aaert (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
LX) Gis. 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 


Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

‘*The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 
value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 


tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.” Physician 
and Surgeon. 


‘* Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman. 


‘* A very sensible little treatise.” — Glasgow Herald. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from I to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc., etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERR- 
MANN AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of 
Pottery.) 2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 35. met per set; per 
volume, 31s. 6d. net. 
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SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. $vo, sewed. 45. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WwW, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 
4d. each. 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.) SOILS AND FERTIL- 
ISERS. Second Edition, 8vo, Pages x+294. 1 Plate. 
40 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
Sip Raw CHRISTOPHER S SaNLB I aVict ites 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published for the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. Second 
Edition. 125. 6d. net. 


SLTELLMAN (THOS) B., - Nise, OPE: DJaAeeNGING 
EERING CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. 8vo. Pages 
X+597. 139 Illustrations. 19s. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 


THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANO- 
SOMES, TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING 
SICKNESS: PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 
Quarto, (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 
6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo. Pagesiv+r1go. 20 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. 
Session 1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I.—-X XII., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, 40s. Part 2, 255. 
Part i3ieg0sony Batt ad, 7175: Odes Volk) XXXIX,... Partia, 30s. 
Part 2979s. Wrartes; 43s) Part" anos” Vol xXLeerParths, 255. 
Complete parts only—we do not supply separate papers. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


PRANSACTAONS OF “THES ROVAL “TRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. I1-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. 
Vols, XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.) THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 1r2mo. Pages 


vilit+ 321. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. =tzmo. Pages 
vit290. 8s. 6d. net. 


— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY AC- 
CORDING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. _ i2mo. 
Pages vi+266. 35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparation. 
6s. 6d, net. 


WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS. Vol. I. Soils. 3 vols. 8vo. New 
Edition in preparation. Vol. I., ready. 18s. net. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—M YTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., ete.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus- 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s, 


‘“‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.”—/our, Brit, Archeolog, Assoc. 


‘‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga- 
tion by cultured people.” —Sczence Gosszp. 


‘It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth. "—Anowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. — Published Quarterly. 


6d. net; 2s. 2d. per annum, post free. Nos. 1-4 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘Women under the 
Factory Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PH@:NICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., and other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 1os. 6d. each. 


—— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d, 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T, Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
r vol., 196 pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. 
Buckram. 55. net. Supplement III., 1904-5. 55. net. 

“The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 


both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— The Times. 


DIETRICHSON (L.. MONUMENTA ORCADICA. 
The Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have 
left. With a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish 
(Post-Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original 
Drawings, and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirk- 
wall, by Johan Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth. £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866, 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols.in 1. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc... WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. $8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). AZNEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and A¢sthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 
(1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 


cloth boards. 2s. 


— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Minia- 
tures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the “‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 15. 64. ; 
sewed, Is. 
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JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. Witha brief account of the Author's life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished, 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale 1: 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s, 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica, For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 1 : 25,000. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Grecie Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. Galliz Cisalpine et 
Transalpinze cum partibus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 
Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,000,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asie Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s, 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig) ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. 1s. 


MUIR (Prof. Ramsay). A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 


With Maps, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, art linen. 6s. net. 
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MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HIS- 
TORY OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
LIVERPOOL. From the Earliest Times to the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. 4to, cloth. 21s. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each tos. 6d. 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the 


Issues. 55. net. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6¢. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

“Tn its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 


methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

““More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 
Political Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT) AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
S26 Pi 31. 


— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 
— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE) PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 


sewed. 6s, 


—-OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 


IV. Folio. 20s. net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 25. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 
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WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘*This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 
and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator. 


‘* Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
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